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CHAPTER I 

THE SULTANATE OF DELHI 
(1206-1526) 


SECTION I 

CHAHACTER OF INPO-MUSLIM HISTORY 
Nationality of Muslim Dynasties. The Muslims 
contact with India was mainly the result of a series of 
invasions through the North-Western passes from the 
eighth to the eighteenth century, and the Arab and 
Abyssinian settlements in South India (the Pandya 
country, Kerala and the ■ Konkan) originated in the 
requirements of over-sea commerce. The invaders 
belonged to various nalionalities—Arab, Turkish, Afghan 
or Pathan, and Mongol or Mughal,—chiefly 'Furkish; ' 
the Arabs of Sindh came from Arabia, and the Sayyid - 
dynast}- claimed Arab descent. Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Muhammad of Ghor, the Slave kings and the. Tughlaks 
lyere Turks; the Khiljis were Afghano-Turks rather 





§■ CHARACTER OF MUSI^IM CONQUEST 

7 ■ 

Afghans; the Lodis and the Surs were Afgha 
■■ and the Mughals were largely T urks and partly Mongo s. 
Hence the term Mughal as applied to the line of llabar 
is mostly a misnomer. The Slave kings were free^nen 
lather than slaves, and the dynastic label merely denotes 

their original servile condition. j 

Muslim Conquest of India " Slow, Difficult and 
Paxtial”. The notion was combatted long ago. that 
India fell an easy prey to the Muslim conquerors.^ 
We have seen the infertility of the Arab conquest of 
Sindh and the heroic defence of the North-West i tonuer 
of India bv the Sh^his of Kabul and Ohmd. Ihe 
success of Mahmud of Ghazni was temporary, and his 
: descendants degenerated into a local power in the 
Panjab, maintaining for some time their precariouS|, 
position against invasions from the Indian and Afghan^j 
sides. Therefore Islam’s -permanent triuniph m ■ 

! Northern India required nearly, five centuries after its, 
initial effort, and South India was unaffected for nearly 
. a Century,more, The Sultanate of Delhi bgca me tridy , 
imperial only for a short period under Ala-ud-dm Khilji 

and Muhammad bin Tughlak, find even during that 
period the Muslim empire was essentia lly tiunstable 
though nominally extensive, A century of slow expan- 
' ■ Sion was followed by half a century of dramatiq imperiii- 
i 'jism, whiph, was succeeded by <a ^.century and a half of 
' niiserable weakness and dissolution, tempered by a slight 
t revival under the Lodis/ From the administrative point 
■ of view the Muslim advance was even more limit^j. It 


> Sir W. \Y. Hunter, 

(1892), p. 112. 


A Brief History of : ihe Indian Peoples 


1 







CHARACTER OF MUSLIM CONQUES'^^ 

g Ala-nd-din Khiiji who, for the first time arao^ 
Mash'm rulers, paid sufficient attention to the adminis- ; 
tration of the empire, and hence some scholars state ■ 
that Indo-Muslim history proper begins . with that 
Sultan. Still the Sultanate df Delhi remained 
exotic structure, unlike she Mughal empire uhicis. 
may be rightly called an Indian empire. E\^en the- 
vision of Muhammad bin Tughlak did not pierce the: 
isolation of the Malabar coast, and the rise of Vijaya- 
nagar reclaimed a substantial part of -South India to 
Hinduism. The Mughal empire was a reality for a 
cenhiry and a half in biorthern India, and in South 

India Mughal expansion succeeded onl}^ in catching a 

Tartar in the Maratha. At the time the empire oj 
Vijayanagar was sinking, the rise of Sivaji redressed the 
balance, and in the eighteenth centur}^ the Mughal 
empire became the victim of Southern aggression. The ( 
reconquest of India by the Hindus was frustrated by ' 
the progress of the English. Therefore the Muslina ^ 
power during eleven centuries attained paramountcy in 
India for about two centuries—the 5rst half of . the 
thirteenth, the second half of the sixteenth, and the 
seventeeth centurjn The strongest and most protracted 
opposition to the English conquest of India was offered 
by the Mara thus and the Sikhs, not by the Mughal 
Emperor or hi.s independent Viceroys. Therefore it is - 
said that the English conquered India from the Hindus, 
not from the Muslims, ^ 



KUTB-tJD-DlN AIBAK 




SECTION II 

founders of the sultanate 
Aibak. Muhammad of Ghor was struck with the 
energy, learning and proficiency in horsemanship of 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak, a Turkish slave, and 
, purchased him in spite of his unprepossess- 

' ing exterior and benumbed finger. 

After the second battle of Tarain (1192), Aibak, 

the confidant of his master, became practically 

the ruler of the latter’s conquests with power to 

widen them. He captured Meerut and Delhi (1192-3) 
and co-operated with his master in the overthrow of 
Tayachandra Gahadavala near Chandwar. In 1194 
Aimer was seized. Next year Anhilvad was looted. 
Aibak met Muhammad of Ghor at Ghazni and tv'as; 
formally made Viceroy of Muslim India. In 1196 be 
joined his master in the futile campaign against 
^Gwalior. In the following year Aibak marched against 
Anhilvad, and though defeated at first by Bhimadeva II, 
subsequently triumphed over him, plundered that 
city, and returned with enormous booty. After a short 
•nterval of quiescence, he took Kalinjar and Mahoba 
in Bundelkhand in 1203, but two years later the 
Chandellas recovered Kalinjar. He w'as largely res¬ 
ponsible for the success of Muhammad Ghori’s last 
expedition to India to suppress a rebellion in the 

Panjab. . . r , • 

Consequent on the assassination of his master m 

1206, Aibak proclaimed himself Sultan of Delhi. In 
the meantime Muhammad bin Bakhtyar, the conqueror 
of Bihar and Bengal, had died iminediataly after the 
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^ret&rn of his most disastrous Tibetan expedition. 
ud-din Yildiz, Governor of Kirman (Persia), posed as the 

Sultan 12 Successor of Muhammad Ghori at Gha^mi,i 
la'lO)*' invaded the Pan jab and expelled Kabacha 

from Multan, but Aibak defeated the* : 
aggressor, drove him back to Kirman, and occupied Gha. 2 ni 
in 1208-9. The renewed activity of Yildiz necessitated the 
withdrawal of Aibak to Lahore. The first Sultan of 

( Delhi died in 1210 from an accident in playing polo. 
Thus the labours of Muhamnmd > Ghori, Aibak and 
Muhamrnad bin Bakhtyar established the Sultanate of 
I Delhi extending from the Panjab to Bengal as far as; 

^ Lf^khnauti or Gaur. Aibak was not only a conqueror 
I but also a wise and just administrator according to the 
I standards of the time. His rule w^as conducive to the 
I happiness of his subjects. The roads w^ere free from 
I robbers, and the Sultan earned the title of /'the giver of. 

' hikhs.^ But he could not consolidate his possessions , 
eluting his short reign of four years. He w^s a pious 


I 


Muslim, w ho built a mosque at Delhi and another at 


Ajmer. In both cases building materials were supplied 
by demolished Hindu temples, and twenty-seven of them 
contributed to the erection of the edifice at Delhi. The 
.architecture of the two mosques is mostly Hindu. 

Iltutmish (1211--36). The death of Aibak in 1210.- 
proved the inherent defect of the ill-cemented Sultanate,- 
and raised the problem of controlling the over-mighty 
provincial Governors. The Muslim conquest of Northern 
India, typified by the acquisition of Bihar and 
Bengal, largely by adventurers nominally subordinate 
to their leader, 'tendered it inevitable that thC 



r^suiyordinate conquerors Avould be soon dissatisfied with 
their gubernatorial rank. This spirit of provincial 
{j. insubordination was the central difficulty of the 
: Sultanate of Delhi as long as it existed. In 1210 the 
i situation resulting from the assertion of independence 
by Bengal Multan and Gha;^ni seemed to wipe away 
^ ^ the work of Muhammad Ghori and his successor. The 
? laccession of Aram Shah, the son or adopted son of Aibak, 
to the throne at Lahore, with the support of the nobles 
/ there, was distasteful to the nobles of Delhi favouring 
Iltutmish, the slave and son-in-law of Aibak. Defeating 
■; Aram Shah near Delhi, Shams-ud-din Iltutmish 

;; I mounted the throne in 1211. This ‘‘slave of a slave 
r iwas the real founder of the Sultanate of Delhi. His 
r ^elevation to royal dignity, though opposed by the 
supporters of the ousted Sultan, was reinforced by the 
immediate establishment of his power at Delhi and by 
its gradual extension as far as Benares. Before he 
could control the recalcitrant princes and chiefs, he 
had to deal with his nvals~Labacha and Yildiz. 

‘ Yildiz continued to pose as the successor M Muhamm^ 
of Ghor and from Ghazni treated Iltutmish as his o\^ 
Viceroy of India. In 1214, expelled from Ghazni by the 
Sultan of Khiva (Uzbek, ulS.SJfl.), he seized Lahore, but 
was defeated at Tarain in 1216 by Iltutmish andsubse- 
qiiently slain. Thereupon Kabacha regained Lahore 
only to be deprived of it in 1217 by Iltutmish, who 
thus checkmated his near adversary and exterminated 
the other. 

The Mongol Peril. A perpetual danger of great 
- magnitude to the Sultanate of Delhi made its 





THE MONGOL PERJL 


The Mongols (Mughal and its 



.various forms being corruptions) of Central Asia were * 
pagans who became Muslims in the fourteenth century. 
They were terrible savages w'ho perpetrated fiendish •' 
atiocities without the slightest compunction. The poet 
Amir Khusru, their prisoner for some time (1285), expe- - 
rienced their cruelty, and his description of them, though ' 
much exaggerated,.is valuable and interesting. “Their. . 
eyes were so narrow and piercing that they might have ' 
bored a hole in a brazen vessel, and their stench was 
more horrible than their colour. Their heads were set 
on their bodies as if they had no necks, and their cheeks 
resembled leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. 
Their noses extended from cheek to cheek and their 
mouths from cheekbone to cheekbone. Their nostrils 
resembled rotten graves, and from them the hair descend¬ 
ed as far as the lips. Their moustaches were of extrava¬ 
gant length, but the beards about their chins were 
very scanty. Their chests, in colour half black, half 
white, were covered wdth lice which looked like sesame " 
growing on a bad soil. Their w'hole bodies, indeed, 
were covered w'ith these insects, and their skins were 
as rough-grained as shagreen leather, fit onlv to be 
cnnverted into shoes. They devoured dogs and pigs 

with their nasty teeth. Their origin is derived from 

dogs, but they have longer bones. A graphic 
picture of Chingiz Khan, the leader of the Mongols, 
is given by a contemporary historian : “ At the time when 
he cante into Khurasan (he) w'as sixty-five [lunar] years 


* The Cambridge HiSfory of India {C.HJ.), Ill (1933). p. 84 








body, the hair on his face scanty and turned white, 
with cat’s €y€s, possessed of great eneigj » 
Chingiz discernment, genius and understanding, 


Khan(b. 1162 
d. 1227;^ 


awe-striking, a butcher, just, resolute, an 
overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sanguin- 
He was also regarded as a magician. A 



fatherless"% at thirteen, he worked his way to greatness 
and fortune by self-effort, becoming the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of the Mongol tribes in 3 203; he 
was born on the banks of the Onon river. In a 
short period he conquered much of China and 
Central Asia, ruined the cities of Samarkand, Bokhara 
Balkh, Herat and Ghazni, came as far as the Indus, and 
contemplated a return home via India and Tibet, but 
gave up that idea on second thoughts. His empire 
stretched from China to the Caspian Sea and a little fur¬ 
ther. westward. He said; "‘The greatest joy is to 
conquer one’s enemies, to pursue them, to seize .their 
property, to see their families in tears, to ride th%. 
horses, "and to possess their daughters and wives.”® 
Though there is sufficient reason for bracketing him with 
Attila the Hun—-there is the story of his performing 
abdominal operations on people reported to have swal¬ 
lowed precious stones in order to keep them safe,—his 
greatness is undeniable. “ A great conqueror and^ cap¬ 
tain of war, he was endow'ed with a creative‘genius of 
the highest order which enabled him to coalesce into an 

^ C. C Walker, Jenghiz Khan (1939), pp. 33 & 170. 

% 2 ^7. A. Smith, The Oxford History of India (1923), p. 226. 

i » Sir P. Sykes, A History of Persia, II (1930), p. 85. 









TRIUMPH OF ILTUTMISH 



■^em|>i|-€r'the barbarous tribal communities of Central Asia 
and to found laws and institutions w'hich lasted for 
generations after his death.”^ India was exceptionally 
lucky because Chingiz Khan did not cross the Indus. 

After the overthrow of the Sultanate 
Fortuno^°°'^ Khiva, he pursued its ruler Jalal-ud-din> “ 
engaged him in a battle on the banksof the 
Indus, made him flee across that river, and withdrew 
from India, dreading her climatic rigours. Iltutmish 
I breathed freely, ''He had prudently avoided any alliance 
I with the Sultan of Khiva, who, after bis defeat by the 
^ Mongols, attacked Kabacha, forced him into the fort of 
Multan, levied tribute on him, ravaged Sindh and the 
neighbouring regions, and fled to Persia in 1224. / The 
sufterings of Kabacha constituted another windiali to 
Iltutmish, who exploited the political situation which had 
, turned in his favotir. 

* The Triumph of Iltutmish. The fall of Yildiz, the 

providential escape of India from the Mongol peril, and 
the misfortunes of Kabacha enabled Iltutmish to conti¬ 
nue his work of restoring the integrity of the Sultanate 
of Delhi. In 12,25 he brought Bengal under his control, 
and in the following year seized Ranthambhor which 
had been lost after Aibak’s death. In 1227 he besieged 
and captured Uch, and Kabacha died in the Indus by 
accident or design. Next year witnessed the crowning 
triumph of Iltutmish, whose, position as Sultan of India 
W'as recognised by the.Khalif of Baghdad, and the latter’s 
name was put on the coins of the grateful king. The 
troub les in Benga l came to an end in 1231, and Gwalior 
' Ishwari Prasad. History of Mediaeval India 









THE KtJTB MINAR 



\'as>.aptur^d in the following year. His campaign in 
Mahva resulted in the acquisition of Bhilsa and Ujjain 
■(1234), and in the sack of the latter town, the Mahakali 
temple w as destroyed and the great lingam removed to 
Delhi. Subsequently a futile attempt was made on the 
Sultan'S life while he was praying in the mosque at Delhi 
by fanatical Muslim heretics called Isrnailis (Assassins 
I by Europeans). He died peacefully in 1236'^ During 
f quarter of a centur}' Iltutmish strove hard and with 
f success to recover his master’s dominions, which were 
'extended by the addition of Sindh and Malvva. He 
^consolidated his acquisitions and truly laid the founda- 
■ tions of the Sultanate of Delhi. His success was his owm, 
and he did not enjoy the facilities available to his master! 
Iltutmish came across great and peculiar difficulties, and 
to some extent fortune favoured him.J Besides his ability 
and energy as a conqueror, he patronised the historian, 
Minhajms-Siraj and Saint, Kutb-ud-din of Ush (near 
Baghdad). His piety and orthodoxy led to the attempt 
on his life practically tow^ards the close of his career. 
Above all he erected the famous monument called Kutb 
Minar after the saint of Ush, who lived at Delhi for 
some time and died there in 1235. 

I The Kutb Minar. The inscriptions on the Minar 
(near Delhi) mentioning Kutb-ud-din Aibak and Muham^ 
mad Ghori have inclined some scholars to ascribe the 
initiative for its construction to the former, but the best 
opinion credits Iltutmish with its foundation in 1231-2. It 
is a tower of victory, or perhaps a tower from which* 
Muslims could be" summoned to prayer, originally 2^2 
feet in height and consisting of four storeys. Subse* 



RUKN-UD-DIN FIROZ 



underwent various changes. “The whole 


I conception of the minar and almost every de tail of its 
construction and decoration is essentiallv Islamic........; 

With all its overwhelming strength, \\'ith all its perfec¬ 
tion of symmetry and ornament.it seems to miss 

the romance, the iiidefinahle quality of •mystery that 

clings around some ofu'ts rivals.round the towers of 

Victory and Fame at Chitor.”* 




SECTION III 

SUCCESSORS OF ILTUTMISH 
Rukn-ud-din Firoz (1236). Iltutmish _died after 
expressing his conviction that, among his children^ his 
'laughter Raziyya alone was lit to succeed him, but 
the nobles raised his eldest living son Rukn-ud-din to the 
throne. As he was a debased sensualist, public affairs 
vvere directed by his mother, Shah Turkan, whose early 
life as a maid-servant in the royal seraglio, had embit¬ 
tered her relations with the great ladies of the realm, 
and she now obtained the opportunity to wreak 
vengeance on her old enemies. The situation became 
serious when an infant son of Iltutmish was blinded at 
the instance of the Sultan and his mother. The ruler 
of Ghazni invaded the Panjab and reached Multan, but 
was forced to withdraw- by the Governor of Uch. The 
Prince-Governor of Oudh revolted, and Bengal did not 
I recognise the central authority. The Governors of 
^ Multan and Lahore w-ere opposed to the Sultan, and 
; when the latter attempted to deal with the darkening 
situation and left Delhi, rebellion broke out at the 


C. l/. Ill, pp. 575 : 9 . 








RAZIYYA 


capital itself and forced his return. In the meantime 
his raothers’s attempt to kill Raziyya had angered the 
citizens of Delhi with the result that the former was, 
imprisoned, and the latter’s elevation to the throne was 
ensured by the capture and execution of the Sultan who 
had reigned for about six months. 

Raziyya (1236-40). Soon after her accession 
Raziyya was confronted with the opposition of the Gover¬ 
nors of Multan and Lahore who had been responsible 
along with others for keeping her away from the* throne. 
By sowing dissensions in their camp she skilfully 
demoralised and confounded them and their allies. Her 
promptness and energy in strengthening her position 
evoked the subordination of Sindh and Bengal. She. 
assumed the masculine title of Sultan, discarded the veil 
and feminine dress, and maintained her manly bearing 
in civil and military life. In 1237 there was an outburst 
of fanaticism on the part of some Muslim heretics in order 
to supersede orthodox Islam, but in vain. In 1239 Ayaz, 
Governor of Lahore and Multan, rebelled against 
Raziyya owing to her-favour to Jalal-ud-din Yakut, an 
African, w'ho was much powerful at the court of Delhi. 
Raziyya marched against the rebel, secured his sub¬ 
mission, and confined him to the governorship of Multan. 
Soon after her return to Delhi in 1240 the nobles dis¬ 
satisfied with her favourite’s ascendancy inducedAltuniya, 
Governor of Bhatinda, to revolt. She proceeded against 
him, 'out was captured, while her confidant, Yakut, was 
put to death. She became the prisoner of Altuniya, and 
Bahram, a son of lltutmish, was made Sultan. This re¬ 
volution brought no profit to Altuniyaj who consequently 




BAHRAM & MASUD f 

_ . /Raziyya—or probably she worked upon 

and reached Delhi with a jarge force to place 
her again on the throne. But after his defeat by the 
Sultan, she and her husband were killed by their own 
supporters. The failure of Raziyya is explained 
as follows by the contemporary historian, Minhaj-us- 
Siraj, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri “ A great 
sovereign and sagacious, just, beneficent, the- patron 
of the learned, a dispenser of justice, the cherisher 
of her subjects, and of warlike talent, and was 
endowed with all the admirable’ attributes and 
qualifications necessary for kings; but as she did not 
attain the destiny in her creation of being computed 
among men, of w^jiat advantage were all these excellent 
qualifications unto her The real cause of her troubles 
was not her masculine role. There seems to be no valid 
ground for accusing her of criminal intimacy with Yakut. 
■The elevation of an African to a high place in her councils 
fw^as too much for the Turkish slaves vt^ho formed the 
jclique called “ the Forty ” during the reign of Iltutmish. 

I Bahrain (1240-2)andMasud (1242-6). Bahram’s 

succession with the support of “ the Forty ” did not end 
the troubles of the Sultanate, fde was a courageous and 
sincere man who hated the pomp and . 
f of royalty and lived a simple life. He was not the 
i person to dance to the tune of the Slave oligarchy. His 
execution of a high official who had been arrogating to 
himself too much power and had transgressed royal 
orders made his own position unsafe because that ex'er- 
cise of authority^was not relished by that clique! 

^ Smith, Oxford History, p. 227. 
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BALBAN 

dhe executed official belonged. The Sidtan fv^ 
alienated the Forty ” by his execution of a Muslim 
divine venerated by that group. There was a Mongol 
invasion in 1241,' hnd Lahore fell. Bahrain wanted the 
army to march agairist the invaders^ but when he was 
told by his minister, v/ho desired to, take vengeance on 
the Sultan, that the nobles were reluctant to obey his 
orders, he ordered their execution; the Forty ” be^ 
came furious and revolted, and in 1242 the SultanV. 
Residence was besieged, and on its fall he v/as imprisoned 
and soon after killed. Then Masud, the son of Rukn-ud- 
din Firoz, was enthroned. In the same year the Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal invaded the neighbouring province and 
marched as far as Kara (near Allahabad), but withdrew 
on the advice ^of Minhaj-us-Siraj the historian. The 
Governor’s conflict with Orissa resulted in the appear¬ 
ance of the enemy before Lakhnauti, but a wrong inter¬ 
pretation of the texts has been responsible for the unten¬ 
able theory of the Mongol invasion of Bengal. In 1245 
the Mongols who reached Uch were driven back. The 
Sultan’s character degenerated, and he concentrated on 
sensual pleasures to the detriment of his public duties/ 
The nobles dethroned and imprisoned him (1246). S6<^ 

after he died ”, and was succeeded by Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, son of Iltutrnish. 

SECTION IV 


BitLBAN 

Born about 1205, 


Career. Born about 1205, Baha-ud-din Balbah, 
the son of a Turkish Khan, was enslaved in boyhood by 
the Mongols and sold at Baghdad. Taken to Delhi he was 




Chial Miniitar , 
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ULUGH KHAK BALE AN 

V, Iltutmish in 1235 though with some reluct] 

<Sjw'k);|Ho the slave’s short statyre and ugliness. ' I|^' 
1 ? 1 T.i started as a water-career ’and soon’ 

ciarly Life , r tr . ' 

(1 203 — 1246 ) became one of the f orty,” He rose to the 

rank of Chief Huntsman under Raziyya,'| 

sided with her ehumies, and contributed to her fall. He * 
was rewarded by Hahram with a jaghir which he ad¬ 
ministered w'ith efficiency and generosity and earned the 
esteem of the people. He, won his «purs in 1245 when 
the Mongols besieged Uch amf obtained the titie-bf 
Ulugh Khan or ' Powerful Lord.” The accession of 
Nasir-ud-din raised Baiban to the position 
of Chief Minister and enabled him practi¬ 
cally to exercise the royal authority 
freely. The Sultan possessed the soul of a saint and lived! 
the life of a good Muslim according to the Koran, i 
His skill in calligraphy was utilised in transcribing * 
the Holy Book of his faith. His exemplary conduct 
impressed his contemporaries so much that stories 
have come dowm to us that he lived on the sale of the 
copies of the Koran made by him and that his culinary 
es^blishment w as run b}’ his wife without any assistance. 
In shoi tthe Sultan’s ,otber-worIdlines,s made; Baiban, the’i 
de facto ruler. During the period of the weak successors ' 
bf Ilttitmish, the Hindu chiefs in' Rajputana and the 
Dpab became independent, and Baiban was obliged to 
undertake frequent campaigns against them. 'Tn 1249 the 
Sultan s marriage with Balban’s daughter increased the 
status, power and prestige of the Chief Minister His 
unique succe.ss in stamping out sedition, Hindu and 
Muslim,, excited the jealousy of the nobles w4io, failing in 
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^C/fforts to murder him, persuaded the Suit 
"exfle^him to his jaghir in 1253. The new administra¬ 
tion was so incompetent that peace and order could not 
be maintained even at Delhi, and Balban was recalled 
in the following year. He continued the policy of 
suppressing rebellions. A Mongol invasion of Sindh was 
frustrated in 1257. Two years later the robber menace 
to which even the capital had been exposed was removed 
by the method of indiscriminate massacre, and in less 
than a month the country was rid of that nuisance. 
About 1260 a representative of Chingi;^ Khan's grandson 
was accorded a grand reception at Delhi. After the 
death of Nasir-ud-dm in 1266, Balban, who had been 
nominated by his son-in-law to succeed him, ascended 
the throne as Ghiyas-ucl-din Balban, and his succession 
was inevitable as there was no male representative of 
the line of Iltutmish to follow Nasir-ud-din. As Sultan, 
Balban's objects were to re-establish the 


t Sultan 

I < 1266 - 1286 ) 


/of 


dignity and authority of the sovereign 
which had disappeared after the d^^ath 
Iltutmish; to uproot ‘‘ the Forty" v/ho had 
proved prejudicial not only to royal authority gn 
weak hands but also to the peace and welfare 5f the king¬ 
dom under incompetent Sultans ; and to save tke country 
from the demoralising fear and indescribable horrors of 
Mongol visitations. He reorganised the army and rooted 
out predatory lawlessness by reverting to his old method 
of merciless mass executions of robbers. He built forts 
in pTaces of danger, garrisoned them, and made roads 
by clearing the forests. By 12/0 he had succeeded in 
eradicating the robber pest. 



THE MONGOL DANGER 



, Emasculation of “the Forty.” In the course of 
his campaigns to suppress lawlessness Balban had 
reahsed the military inefficiency of the chiefs. Enjoy¬ 
ing their fiefs for many years past the descendants of 
the original jaqhirdars had degenerated in particular. 
Moreover the political role of “ the Forty ” had thrown 
discredit on the institution founded bv Iltutmish. Balban 
intended further to establish his own dynasty. Therefore' 
he passed orders cancelling the grants of fiefs, but subse¬ 
quently rescinded those orders. Still he made his 
, hostility to “ the Forty ” unmistakable, and organised a 
I strong central administration. He kept all the strings 
I of policy in his own hands and did not allow his own 
sons to do as they pleased. He was so impartial in the 
administration of justice that even his relations were not 
spared. A striking instance is on record. When a 
noble punished his servant so as to result in his death, ^ 
the oftender was publicly whipped, and the remissness 
of the spies w^as treated as a capital crime. Balban exe¬ 
cuted his ideas of justice wr^out fear or favour. 

The Mongol Danger, fhe'lfongol problem gave 
the greatest anxiety to Balban, who was ever ready to 
tackle It. He maintained an adequate, well-disciplined 
and efficient army, appointed his son to the North-West 
frontier provinces, excluded the Hindus from responsible 
offices, and organised an excellent system of espionage 
Above all he avoided conquests altogether and turned a 
deaf ear to the proposals of his followers to conquer 

he wished to imitate Mahmud 

of Ghazni. He realised the stupidity of territorial ac¬ 
quisitions when the ^longols -.yere knocking at the doors , 
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of -tile kingdom. Therefore the dread of the Mongols 
restricted the limits of the Sultanate, and it was left 
to Ala-ud-din Khilji to inaugurate a Dakhan policy. 
About 1279 the Mongols reached the cis-Sutlej regions, 
but were defeated so decisively that they would think 
twice before Crossing the Sutlej once more. When they 
invaded Multan in 1285 Prince Muhammad Khan, its 
Governor, rose equal to the occasion again, but lost his 
own life. His death was a staggering bkw to Balban’s 
old age. The favourite son was not only a bold warrior 
but also a cultured prince, patronising men of letters 
like Amir Khusru and Arnir Hasan and presiding over a 
brilliant social circle; in short he v-as the hope of his 
line.’’ His younger brother, Biighra Khan, w^as an 
irresponsible fellow, without a spark of genuine ambition, 
and addicted to pleasures. Balban’s frontier policy was 
fully justified by the events. 

Chastisement of Tughril (1279-82). Tiighri) 
\Khan, Governor of Bengal, who had been one of the 
slaves of Balban, took advantage of the Mongol pre¬ 
occupations of his master ; his ambition w^as stiniulated by- 
nis success in Orissa and the booty it had secured to him. 
His formal assumption of sovereign power in U79 led to 
Balban’s two punitive expeditions against him. Their 
■failure persuaded the Sultan to lead another campaign 
against the rebel, after committing the defence of the 
frontier against the Mongols to Prince Muhammad. At 
the news of Balban’s approach Tughril fled, and with 
great difficulty was^captured and killed. Severe punish¬ 
ments w^ere meted out to the relatives and followers of 
the €x-Governor, and Lakhnauti was reduced to a 



BALBAN’S CHARACTER 

. . ^ _ 

chaniber of horrors. In 1282 Balban appointed his 

seeond son, Bughra Khan, to" the vacant Governorship, 
and warned him that TughriJis Punishment would befall 
everyone following in his footsteps. Returning to Delhi the 
Sultan chastised the sympathisers of Tughrirs cause with 
varying degrees of severity but not approaching to his 
extreme ferocity in Bengal, 

Balban’s Greatness- The death of Muhammad 
Khan in 1285 unnerved Balban and hastened his end. The 
deceased prince had been chosen as heir apparent, but 
now' his father found his hopes of establishing his line 
vanishing and decided upon nominating Bughra Khan 
to the throne. He obeyed his father’s summons and met 
; him at Delhi, but returned to Bengal without the latter’s 
permission. Therefore Balban’s choice of his successor 
fell upon Kai Khusru, the son of Prince Muhammad. 
But after the Sultan's death in 1286 his nobles raised 
Kaikobad, Bughra Klian’s son, to the throne. / Balban 
inaugurated his Sultanate with the reform of court 
ceremonial in order to elevate its moral 
Character tone. He pri 2 ed royal dignity and good 
manners most and maintained a magni¬ 
ficent court. He appeared in full dress even before his 
personal attendants, and never encouraged low born 
people and upstarts. He knew that familiarity breeds 
contempt and adhered to his conviction. His seriousness’^''^ 
banished laughter and joking from his court. He gave , 
up the pleasures of his adolescence like drinki ng arid 
dicing, but continued his devotion to hunting. He was 
strict in the administration of justice. He maintained 
scrupulously his position as an orthodox ruler, 






balban’s achievements 




^iKi^£oii/sed frequently on the doctrines of Islam, anc 
' -came into constant contact with Muslim divines. He 
patronised men of letters, and is surmised by some 
scholars to be the Sultan who gave a good reception to 
Madhva, the Acharya of Dvaita philosophy.! Balban/s 
kindness to as, many as fifteen Central Asian princes who 
sought asylum at his court proclaims his generosity to 
rulers who had come to grief. He shpwed special con- 
• sideration for women, children and old men- Above 
pjl, as an affectionate parent, he was beside himself 
with sorrow at the demise of his son Muhammad. 
He ^^ven wept at sermons, but his cruelty to rebels 
and to his enemies was diabolical His threat to Bughra 
Khan after his elevation to the Governorship of Bengal 
shows that he would not tolerate the misdeeds even of 
his son. He wpn much notoriety by his public execu¬ 
tions on a large scale. j^Balban's active life, as Chief 
" I Minister and Sultan during more than a 
Achievemonts j generation, was devoted to the establisb- 
J ment of peace and order and to the defence 
of the kingdom against the depradations of the Mongols. 
In an unusually stormy period he saved, the infancy of 
Musliin power in Northern India from the dangers that 
threatened it. Though he shed much blood, his approach 
to the problems of internal and foreign policy makes 
lim the fprepunne r of Ala-ud-din Khilji.j “ The appear¬ 
ance of the true arch in the^tomb of Baiban marks a 
definite advance in construction and at the same time is 
symptomatic of a general reaction against Hindu 


* Saletore, A^iciettt Karnaiakci, I (1936), p. 438r.. 
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ce/'* The building referred to fills the WTaT 
in'^architectural history between Iltutmish and Ala-ud-v 
din. In spite of his grand success as a man of action^ *^ 
and a statesman, Balban failed to found a dynasty ?br| 
train a body of great ministers. Still he challenges^ 
Comparad with comparison with Aibak and Iltutmish. 
Aibak and The chief exploits of Aibak belong to his 
Iltutmisa Viceroyalty, and his energy brought a 

large part of Northern India under Muslim control. 
Iltutmish practically completed his master’s task. 
Though Balban made no t^iton^ conqu^t, he strove 
manfully to hold firm possession of the acquisitions of his 
predecessors. Barani describes him as “a wary old wolf.’ 
His sustained activity is astonishing when the period of 
his activity—more than forty years—is contrasted with the 


nearly twenty and twenty-five years during which Aibak 
and Iltutmish respectively had functioned wuth zest.^-As. 
an administrator, Aibak attempted the minimum and 
won popularity by establishing peace and giving charity. 
But the work of 'consolidation devolved on Iltutmish, 
who is consequently hailed as tlie true founder of the 
Sultanate of Delhi. But his institution of '‘the Forty’’ 
was ruinous to the realm subsequent to his death. It is 
to'Balbari’s credit that he w'eakened, if he did not 
destroy, that oligarchy which was a standing menace to 
internal security in times of royal impotence. Though 
he introduced no fertile principle of administration, he 
prepared the ground for the later progress of the Sul- 
tarate in domestic and external policy. In short he 


» H.Ill, p. 5S^. 
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^^^fej^spect for constituted authority and made^ 
regal power a reality; he is the link between 
struggling Sultanate and its ex^ansive career, fy 

■ i 

SECTION V 

FALL OF THE SLAVE DYNASTY 
The Khilji Usurpation. Kaikobad, seventeen 
years old, succeeded his grahdfather in 1286, Bughra 
Khan preferring the practical independence of a Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal to the responsibilities oL. the throne of 
Delhi. Baiban had brought up his grandson in an 
atmosphere of moral purity, but the latter’s elevation to 
the throne facilitated his natural instindts to assert them* 
tselves. The laxity of the Sultan’s moral life was imitated 
?by his courtiers. The chief minister sei^red the 
opportunity and aimed at the throne. He secured the 
Sultan’s approval for the destruction of Kai Khiisru, who 
was in many respects the son of his father. The popular 
execration of this murder was utilised hy the minister to 
spite his enemies, some of whom found that crime 
fathered upon themselves. The Mongols who had chosen 
/ to remain permanently near Delhi by adopting Islam, 
called Muslims,” were executed on the ground 

of their intrigues with their tribesmen outside India. 
Further the designing minister attempted to undermine 
the great influence wielded by the Khiljis, who were 
generally opposed to the Turks in politics. On his 
father’s advice the Sultan appeared to turn a new leaf in 
his life, but persisted in his vicious ways, egged on by 
his unscrupulous and scheming minister, and became a 
paralytic. Divisions among the nobles led to the corona- 
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^Toii -'of Kaikobad^s son, three years old. The Ti! 

Tiobles put their heads together and proscribed Jalal-ud- 
din, the Khilji leader, who was the Muster-Master. Soon 
the Khiljis defended themselves and took the initiative in 
ending the rotten administration. Kaikabad was killed, 
and Jalal-iid-din Khilji obtained the throne in 1290, with 
the .support of some nobles, befoj^^ securing the 
acquiescence^of the inhal^antS of Delhi in his udlirpation. 

I The Slave Rule, "he jaghir system encouraged 
by’ the Slave kings was prejudicial to the political soli¬ 
darity of the Sultanate. The establishment of peace, and 
order, the indispensable preliminary to progress, taxed 
their resource§^ and substantial success in that direction 
was achieved only, in the time of Balban.!iiTheir bigotry 
and racial pride made the lot of the conquered unenvi¬ 
able. The army was the chief instrument of govern¬ 
ment, and frequently “the infidels w^ere dispatched to 
their own place (hell). J’t^ivil administration received 
scant attention from the rulers. Their control over 
Northern India was modified by the independence of 
Gujarat and the practical freedom of MalwaJ/ The 
intransigence of the Governors of Bengal except on a . 
few occasions and the devastation of the Panjab by.vthej^^ 
Mongols circumscribed the territory under the conlrpl of ■ 
Delhi. The Hindus enjoyed religious toleratidff in a 
large measure, and their support was essential .to the 
conduct of the administration. Except -at the tOp the 
persoilhel of government was necessarily indigenous. The 
cultivators of the soil held practically the same position 
under Muslim and Hindu landholders; as they were vvar- .. 
like and numerically superior, it would be dangerous to 
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l^m into rebellion. It was. not imlwssiblc for’'tIie 
Hindus to secure justice even against the members of the 
ruling class, and there was a certain amount of satisfactory 
(social contact between the two peoples. “ On the whole... 
the rule of the Slave Kings over their Hindu sr^j^jects, 
j though distigured by some intolerance and by gross grajelty 
j tow’ards the disaffected, was as just and humane as plat of 
j the Norman Kings in England and far more toleVarit' than 
that of Philip II in Spain and the Netherlands.''! 

The Slave System of Succession. The vigour of 
the Slave dynasty was sustained by the Slave sj^tem of 
succession} irhe three most distinguished members of the 
jine.—Aibatii, Iltutmish and Balban—-were slaves at the 
outset of their career. Even the confidence of Iltutmish 
in bis daughter Razijya was falsified by the events. His 
sons were no good, and his descendants proved" themselves 
incompetent to shoulder the responsibilities of rulership. 
Balban’s first son was not fated to prove his worth in high 
place, and the happenings after that Sultan’s death did not 
show his descendants in any good liAt. While “ the son 
tea mere speculation”, and the'freak^f hereditary succes¬ 
sion are notorious' in history, the sla^’es are placed in 
ctrcumstances conducive to the development of their latent 
' capacity, to effort is natural to their cendition, 

and .SO: the-slavgi^jigceeding his master to the throne may 
be lega.ded iff the circumstances as the best choice. The 
Turkish slave system niade it possible for the slave, t^p 
progi'ess to the top of the ladder of fortune and mafty his 
master s daughter. Both Iltutmish and Balban were 
.sons-in-law of their masters. The sonless Muhammad 


• C. H I., HI., p. 90. 





JALAL-UD-DIN KHILJI ' 

, hiS best successor in his slave Aibak. The^ore" 

^he:f)^ianent establishment of the Muslim State in India 
was effected hy the enterprise and devotion to duty of great 
persons w.ho had been slaves. But the system of succession 5 
m question introduced an element of instability in public ? 
affairs, and we have seen the misdeeds of “ the Forty I 
Ihe eternal struggle for preferment developed in them a f 

and success was purchased 
at too high a price. The severity of Balban towards his 
quondam colleagues and his personal and dvnastic ambitions ! 
cut at the root of the system of which he was a product, i 
An enlightened and far-reaching policy could not be * 
thought of in the midst of the struggle for existence, and at i 
any rate any elevation, of character would be unattainable ’ 
to the successful slave. The Slave kings of Delhi exhibited ^ 
the merits and defects of the system of succession which | 

, produced them.- j 

SECTION VI 

ALA-UD-DIN KHIUl’S USURPATION (1296) 

f (1290-1296). Tlie nationality 

oi the Khiljis is a disputed question, and the tendency of 
scholars is to reject Barani’s statement that thewvere 
racially different from the Turks. The best opinion'seems 
to be that they were A fghanised Turksjrather than Afghans. 
Theusurpationof Jalal-ud-din who was seventy years old 
was a sight hateful to the people of Delhi and some of the 
nobles, but the Sultan avoided his coronation there and 
fdlowed a conciliatory policy in his appointments to public 
offic<j,.most of the old officers being retained in service. 
The humility of his declaration that he was unfit to hold 

.^8734 






ALA-UD-DIN AT DEVAGIRI 


.the >eeptre endeared him to the veteran officers, though 
others perceived the lurking danger to kingship in his good¬ 
ness and generosity. Thus was overcome the initial 
unpopularity of the Khilji usurpation. In 1291 Balban's 
nephew, Malik Chajju, in charge of Kara (near Allahabad) 
rebelled and ordered the khutba (public prayer) to be recit¬ 
ed in his name, thus posing as Sultan. Though the 
revolt was crushed and Kara transferred to Ala-ud-din, 
Jakl'Ud-din’s nephew, the rebels were treated with kindness 
and even complimented on their loyalty to the old royal 
house. When Jalal-ud-din’s attention was invited to the 
unwisdom of his policy, he said that Muslim lives were 
ipore sacred than the throne. The Sultan showed leniency to 
malefactors and even to the Tha(ii)gs who, though violent 
robbers and cut-throats, were not executed but transported 
to Bengal. Barani’s is the first definite reference i:o 
the inhuman crime of thagi (thuggee), which was ultimately 
suppressed during the Governor-Generalship of Lord' 
Bentinck (1828-35). The weakness of the Sultan provoked 
plots on his life, and royal authority was treated with 
contempt. Thoiigh he had failed to capture Ranthambhor 
in 1290, the Mongol invasion of 1292 was repulsed, and 
those who settled down in India became “ New Muslims ’k 
A famine caused much havoc, and the Sultan seems to 
have been indifferent to the sufferings of his subjects. 

Ala-ud-din’s Expedition to Devagiri. The feeble 
military efforts of Jalal-ud-din were totally eclipsed by Ala- 
ud-din*s campaign against Devagiri in 1294 which followed 
his capture and plunder of Bhilsa two years earlier. He 
left Kara on the plea of an expedition to Chanderi (Gwalior 
State), with the permission of the Sultan—his father’s 






ALA-UD-DIN’S usurpation : 

his own father-in-law* The combined 
tiofss of the Yadava kings, Rarnachandra and his son 
Sankara, failed to save tlieir capital Devagiri. The daring 
Muslim soldier returned to Kara with booty regarded as 
incredible by Ferishta, who observes: In the long 

volumes of history there is scarcely anything to be com¬ 
pared with this exploit, whether we regard the resolution 
in forming the plan, the boldness of its execution, or the 
great good fortune which attended its accomplishment/’^ 
When the news of the nephew’s triumph reached the 
uncle at Gwalior, the latter desired to welcome him on his 
return, but was advised to check his progress at Chanderi. 
The Sultan however rejected the advice and proceeded to 
Delhi* He was persuaded by Ala-ud-din’s diplomacy to I 
proceed to Kara ^nd, before reaching that plat^e, murdered I ' 


while embracing his nephew affectionately. Thus a vile 
and treacherous deed was perpetrated* 

His Usurpation. Ala-ud-din ascended the throne in 
1296, conciliating the nobles and the people by a shower 
of gold, .and gave immediate attention to the family of. the 
late Sultan, taking severe measures to prevent the political 
activities of its members. The success of his bloody 
usurpation was due to Jalal-ud-din’s excessive mildness 
and incapacity at a time w hen a ingixtiaUdDg-^ 
of the hour. The old age and senility of the latter gave 
scope for seditiommongers. Ala-ud-din exploited dhe 
weaknesses of his uncle-father-indaw, and his epergy, 
diplomacy and financial re3ou7cer"after his s|)oliation of 
Devagiri, carried him' to the goal of his ambition* His 

' J. Briggs (ir). History of the Rise of the Mahont^jdan Power 
in India (1829, reprinted in 4 volumes, 1908-1910). I, p.311. 








THE SULTAN'S DREAMS 


' Jib^rdity and sternness soon after his sel^rure of the crowti 
.strengthened his position as Sultan. ■ 

Aims. In spite of the labours of Ala-ud-dm\s prede¬ 
cessors at Delhi, Muslim rule had not been firmly establi- 
I shed in Northern India, and Peninsular India was com- 
jpletely under Hindu rulers. The three great dangers which 
still threatened the stability of the Sultanate were the 
wx^akness of the central authority, the power of the Muslim 
nobles and the strength of the Hindu princes and chiefs, and 
the insecurity of the North-West frontier consequent on the 
feincityjgii^ fre Mongol invasions. The reign of 

Jalal-ud-din had aggravated the situation. Therefore Ala- 
ud-din's objects were to strengthen the foundations of 
Muslim rule in Northern India by destroying otweakening 
the various disruptive elements in the State and to see that 
no liarni was done to it by the independent Hindu iiilers 
of Northern and Southern India. Further he intended 
build up an efficient system of administration. His pro¬ 
gramme required for its execution a powerful army and a 
. full treasury^ In the light of his aims and needs we may 
pursue his internal and foreign policy. 

Vain Thoughts- The success oi Ala-ud-din during 
the first three years of his reign turned his head, and he 
dreamed of imitating Prophet Muhammad and Alexander 
the Great by founding a religion and conquering the world. 
Bu^ when the opinion of Ala-ul-Mulk, Kotwal of 
Delhi and uncle of the historian Barani, was sought, be 
boldly declared that the prophetic and rc^al functions 
were clean different, that the age of world conquest was 
past, and that the Sultan should think of conquering the 
unsubdued Hindu princes of Northern India and making 





INTERNAL POLICY 


- invasions of the Sultanate impossible. It stands 

to the credit of Ala-ud-din that he accepted the frank 
counsel of the sensible City Magistrate, though the Sultan 
could not resist the temptation of calling himself_,^lt}i^ 
second A lexander ** on his coins. x\fter this appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober, he attempted in 1299 the 
capture of Ranthambhor, which fell two years later. In 
the meantime the activities of rebels against his authority 
had convinced him thatsedition should be rooted out 
at any cost. 

SECTION 


vn 


INTERNAL POLICY 

Peace and Order Established/ Returning to 
Delhi after the capture of Ranthambhor, Ala-ud-din studied 
the genesis of sedition and was convinced that it was due 
to the Sultan’s "indifference to the activities of his subjects 
and public affairs in general, to ‘^drinking, to frequent social 
intercourse of the nobles and their intermarriages, and to 
the'"abundance of wealth which divorced people from the. 
healthy activity of eking out their livelihood. Accordingly 
repressive regulations were framed and enforced. The 
rigorous confiscation of property included even lands gifted 
away for charitable purposes, and collectors of revenue 
were directed to take as much as possible on any grounds 
that might be invented, with the result that the people 
were all so absorbed in obtaining the means of living that 
the name of rebellion was never mentioned. ” (Barani).^ 
The institution of'spies kept the Sultan well informed 
about the activities of his officers and subjects. The 




^ H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson (E. & D:), The Histoiry of India as 
fold by ifs own Historians {S volumes. 1867-77), III, p, 179. 
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I^estrictions on individual liberty 

of reporting went to such a length that nobles 
dared not speak aloud even in the largest palaces [in the 
/Fhousand-pillared Palace of Ala-ud-dini }, and * if they 
iiad anything to say, they communicated by signs 
’ The "drinking and selling of wine, the use of beer 
i and other intoxicants, and dicing were interdicted. Unlike 
( Jahangir, Ala-ud-din set the cominendable example^ of 
I himself acting up to his ordinances* Though, there 
was some private drinking, public consumption dis¬ 
appeared and conspiracies diminished. Further restric¬ 
tions on individual liberty WQte imposed, and the 
nobles were not allowed to “ visit each other’s houses, or give 

ieasts, or hold meetings.to form alliances without 

■‘‘consent from the throne qr gntertain strangers in their 
houses.”^^ The policy of confiscation of pro|>erty was 
pursued with particular severity towards the Hindus witii 
the result that^'Vmen looked upon revenue officers as some¬ 
thing worse than fever. Clerkship was a great crime, and 
no man would give his daughter to a clerk.”^ Regarding" 
-( the legal position of the Hindus'; the Kari told the Sultan' 
. ’that the ordinary rule was “ Death or but the Hanafi 

(Hanifa) School w'Oiild protect them in return for the pay¬ 
ment of the Jitya : They are called p^tyers of tribute and 
when the revenue officer demands silver from them, they 
should, without question and with all humility and respect, 
tender gold. If the officer throws dirt into their rnguths, 
they must without reluctance open their mouths wide to 
receiwi it,”^ Ala-ud-din justified his policy aS follows : 
f “ I am an unlettered man, but I have seen a great deal. 

- ' ' S. H. Hodivala, Studies in rndo-Muslitn His to f*y (i939), p. 276. 

2 * E. & D., ill, pp. 179-80. 181, 183 and 184. 









THE ARMY 



^The-Hfhdas will never become submissive. and obedient 
till they are reduced to poverty.- I have, therefore, given 
orders that just sufficient shall be left to them from year to 
year, of corn, milk and curds, but that they shall not be 
allowed to accumulate hoards and property ”^ He‘ 
explained his general policy in the following w^ords: To 
prevent rebellion in which thousands perish, I issue such 
o;ders as I conceive to be for the good of the State, and 
the benefit of the people. Men are heedless, disrespectful, 
and disobey my commands. I am then compelled to be 
severe to bring them into obedience. I do not know 
whether this is lawful or unlawful; but whatever I think 
to be for the good of the Slate or suitable for the emer¬ 
gency, that I decree’’" 

Military Organisation. In 1303 Ala-ud-din gave 
attention to the creation of a large, strong and permanent 
army, recruited and paid by the Slate, in order to main¬ 
tain internal peace and provide against the Mongol 
menace. He knew that a single defeat, however decisive, 
could not solve the problem of external defence. Hence 
he bestowed particular care on the North-West Frontier 
and fortified the places of strategical importance. Men 
of worth and proved ability were appointed to military 
commands. The branding of horses was thoroughlv 
carried out so that the soldiers might not practise fraud 
by substitution at the time of the review. The contem¬ 
porary historian Wassaf states : “ At the present time 

the imperial army consists of 475,000 Muhammadan disci¬ 
plined warriors, whose names are recorded by the 
imp erial ;|^ste^^ster, and whose pay and rations are 


* Ibid., pp, 185 & 188.^ 







TARIFF I.EGISLAT10N 



the regulations of the deputy-victuallilv 
^ They are most obedient to the orders they receive and 
' are prepared to sacrifice their lives for the especial sake 
of their religion. Four hundred war elephants are kept 
in the royal stables, and forty swift camels are employed 
to convey daily reports, with the greatest expedition, 
from and to the distant provinces of the empire/’^ 
|Althoiigh the soldiers' pay was fixed and paid in cash, its 
"linadequacy prompted the Sultan to regulate prices* 
f Regulation of Prices. In the same year Ala-ud- 
I din undertook to regulate the prices of the necessaries of 
^ life which had increased consequent on the gold and 
? silver he had brought from the Dakhan, so that his 
tsoldiers might live on their pay. The prices 
I of wheat and other grains, sugar, ghi, oil, cloth, 
;etc., were fixed on the basis of their cost 

5: of production plus a small profit. A Comptroller 

of Markets with assistants was appointed, and the 
machinery of espionage was set in motion. Grain was 
stored in royal granaries, and in some cases land revenue 
Avas realised in kind. Corn dealers and carriers of grain 
were bought under State coatroU Regrating of corn was 
prohibited, and cultivators were required to sell their 
produce where it was grown. Officials were directed to ‘ 
be prompt in the collection of land revenue. Reports on 
the market rates were sent to the Sultan from more than 
one source. The punishment for any breach of the 
regulations was extremely severe and even barbarous. 
According to Barani, the success of Ala-ud-din's economic 
legislation was due to its enforcement, to the prompt 
i Ibid., p. 50. / • 
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ala-ud-din’s economics 



^dlkcfeion of the State’s share of the produce of land, so 
that agriculturists were obliged to sell corn without 
delay, to the limited quantity of coins in the hands of the 
people, and to the honesty and zeal of the officials who 
always thought of the terrible Sultan. “ All the wise 
men of the age were astonished at the evenness of the 

price in the markets.but the extraordinary part of 

the matter was that, during the reign of Ala-ud-din, there 
were years in which the rains were deficient.This] 


was indeed the wonder of the age, and no other monarcli/ 
was able to work it.” (Barani)^ 


The comment on Ala-ud-din’s tariff reform that its 
object w'as wrong and the reference to “this economical 
heresy” amount to the charge that he 
Ciiticism. . tampered with the natural laws of demand 
and supply and was ignorant of or indiffer¬ 
ent to the elementary principles of Economics. Though 
his military administration of the market cannot be 
commended, it may be said in his favour that he attemp¬ 
ted to establish a just price, a notion quite familiar to 
mediaeval Europe. Moreover we do not find economic 
theory and practice in the present century exhibiting 
any robust faith in the economic harmony once supposed 
to result from the undisturbed working of the forces of 
competition. There is nothing therefore radically un¬ 
sound in the economip policy of Ala-ud-din, though he 
held an extreme view and was influenced by the needs of 
the army. Anj'how' he realised his object, and his 
regulations and their administration prove his organising 
abilitv. 


* K. & D.. nr, p. 195. 











FRONTIER POLICY 


venue System. Ala-ud-din’s revenue systeni 
^vas intended to maximise public income and minimise 
the benefits to individuals so that in their effort it) earn 
y bare livelihood they might not comtemplate rebellion 
/ jagainst the State. Though he paid attention to land 
|survey and settlement, he demanded x)ne half of the gross 
Jproduce land. He proceeded on the assumption that 
"fthe ryots should have just enouglf to enable them to 
; isurvive till the next harvest. Further, a house tax, a 
gracing tax, and a number of other imposts were levied. 
Even this heavy taxation failed to supply all tjie needs 
of the Sultan, who. supplemented his income by plunder-- 
ing expeditions, to' South Indian kingdoms.^ He riever 
forgot the lessons of his first Dakhan adventure which, 
by increasing his resources, contributed to the success of 
his, usurpation. ^ 

SECTION vni 

THE KHILJI IMPERIALISM 

Frontier Policy, Ala-ud-din’s North-West Frontier 

( policy as militant as that of BalBan. The ever pre¬ 
sent Mongol danger profoundly inlluenced the history of 
I the Sultanate of Delhi and Kept alive the military ardour 

While it bad ''Restricted the 


lof the Muslims in India, 
bextent of the kingdom in the thirteenth centurj', it 
.^ stimulated th^ plunder as a fine art developed 

i by Ala-ud-clin towards South India, Tlie moral effects of 
; an expected invasion of the Mongols were damaging, and 
the Panjab suffered much from their visitations and 
threatened visitations. The Sultan thought of this pro¬ 
blem sufficiently early in his reign and proceeded in his 




CONQUEST OF GUjAKAT 


thorough manner to solve 



mcrelised his military and financial resources and put the i 
frontier in a condition of effective defence by 


the construction and repair of forts, by the appoint 


nient of able men to guard them, by garrisoning some of 
the outposts, and by the State manufacture of all weapons 
of war. There .was a series of Mongol invasions from 1297, 
and the most terrible of them occurred two years later. 
The .greatest hero on the Muslim side was Zafar Khan, 
who died after his victory in 1299. The subsequent 
invasions in 1304 and 1307 were also repelled, thanks to 
the energy of^hazi MaUkjllater Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak). 
After the latter year the Sultanate was free from thq 
Mongol trouble. Fear of the army of Islam prevented 
them (the Mongols) from attaining their heart's desirt ‘ 



even in their'dreams; for in their sleep they still saw th( 


sword of Islam hanging over them.:..Perfect security w'al 
everywhere felt, and the raiyats.carried on their agri| 
culture in peace." (Barani).^ 

Conquests in Northern India. In 1297 the con¬ 
quest of Gujarat resulted from the capture of Anhilvad, 
Somnath and Cambay by Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan. 
King Karan of the Vaghela dynasty fied to Devagin 
with his daughter Devala Devi, four years old, while his 
queen, Kamala Devi, fell into the hands of the conquer¬ 
ors and became the concubine or wdfe of Ala-ud-din, 
The lUi/^am \n the-Somnath temple, erected as a substi¬ 
tute for that broken by Mahmud of Ghai^ni, was sent to 
Delhi. The rich merchants of Cambay were plundered," 
and a handsome Hindu eunuch, Kafur, was purchased 


» E. Si D.. in, p. 199. 





THE KHILJI IMPERIALISM 



iiox‘j 0 tie thousand dinary, hence his surname 
He captured the imagination of Ala-ud-din and rose to 
eminence subsequently. Two years later Ranthambaor 
was besieged, but the death of the Muslim commander 
and the attack of Rana Hammira led to the temporary 
withdrawal of the besiegers. That famous fort however 
fell in 1301, and the Rana perished. Chitor was sei 2 ed 
in 1303 and Malwa two years later. By 1305 Ala-ud-din 
had become master of Northern India. 

The ”New Muslims On the return of the army 
from Gujarat in 1297, the “ New Muslims ” revolted, and 
savage punishments were meted out not only to them but 
also to their w^onien and children. Their general treat- 
inent by Ala-ud-din was exceptionally severe. They 
were deprived wholly or partly of their fiefs and debarred 
from government service. Failing in their efforts to 
secure the sympathy of the Sultan, they plotted against 
his life, and consequent on the failure of their conspi¬ 
racy, from twenty to thirty thousand of them were 
slaughtered. These terrible measures removed further 
trouble from them. 

The Khilji Imperialism. Unlike his predecessors, 
Ala-ud-din did not confine his attention to Northern 
India. The expression‘‘Khilji Imperialism'’ is apt to 
give a wrong idea of the place of South India in his 
scheme of imperial polity. His southern campaigns 
were not intended to stretch the frontiers of the Sulta¬ 
nate ; he did not wish to supersede Hindu rule in the 
South by Muslim administration. liis southern expedi¬ 
tions were mainly plundering raids,‘his objpct being the 
utilisation of the resources of the South in the further- 





MAI-IK KAFUR AT DEVAGIRI 



^^his imperialism in the North. Therefore 
Kattfrs invasions were a continuation of Ala-ud-din’s 
Devagiri adventure. The Sultan aimed at impressing • 
the Southern potentates with his own might and check¬ 
ing their possible hostility to his work of consolidating 
Muslim rule in Northern India. His objective is clear 
from his instructions to Kafur: “ If the Rai consented 

to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, 
and also to send treasure and elephants in the following 

year, Malik Naib Kafur was to accept these terms.If 

he could not do this, he was....to bring the Rai with him | / 
to Delhi.” 1 Th^rej[qr^th($.5ult^ annex-// 

tionist as regards South India., It may be thought that|^ 
his statesmanship prevented him from pursuing a policy^ 
of insensate territorial expansion, which would multipl) 

I centres of disaffection and rebellion. Here lies the 
I difference between the imperialism of Ala-ud-din Khiljj|| 

I and that of Muhammad bin Tughlak.'^ 

South Indian Adventures. Ala-ud-din bad esta- 
bli.^hed his sovereignty over Northern India by 1305 
and crushed the Mongols by 1307, Malik Kafur started 
on his South Indian adventures about that year. He in- 
vaded D eyagk i with the double object of reducing. 
Ramachandra to vassalage and capturing Devala Devi, 
the beautiful daughter of the ex-king of Gujarat, who had 
taken refuge along with her father at the Yadava court - 
The expedition was successful. The princess was 
captured and married in 1314 to Khizr. Khan (the eldest 


' E. & D., Hi, p. 201. 

y S. Krishiyswami AiyMigar,So«#/,/„<f«„„rf Her Muhxtnmadan 


Invaders (1921), pp. 83-4. . 












WARANGA.L AND MADURA 


SoriL:^^la-tid-din), and their loye is immortalised in the 
verses of Amir Khusrn. Latef she was appropriated by 
Sultans Mubarak Shah and Khusru Khan, and the fate of 
this young Hindu princess is too tragic for words. After 
his defeat and submission, Ramachandra was taken to 
Delhi, treated well, and sent back to his capital. Till his 
death he remained a faithful vassal of Delhi. According, 
to Ferlshta, Malik Kafur’s e.xpedition to Devagiri took 
place in 1306, but Amir Khusru and Barani assign it to 
1307 and 1308 respectively. In 1309 Kafur marched 
against \\>rangal, the capital of the Kakatiyas, besieged 
it, compefted^ataparudra II to part with everything 
“from vegetables to minerals and animals,” and returned 
to the capital in 1310 with one thousand camels loaded 
with treasure. In the same year the masterful eunuch- 
general invaded the H ovs a la ,, l^ing dom, defeated \.ir,a 
Ballala Ill,.#nd left lum nothingT^'except his s 
threadT” Thd P andva. war of succession took a 
for the worse, and Muslim intervention 


sacred 
turn 
was invited. 


Kafur reached Madura (and the king fled) and continued 


his progress as far as 


where a small 


mosque was built, according to F'erishta. 
to Delhi in 1311 'with 


He returned 

in l.-Jll 'witn immense booty. Next year 
Sankara of Devagiri was overpowered and executed for 
his discontinuance of the annual tribute and his general 
hostility to the Sultanate. ■ After that punitive 
exjiedition Kafur’s prestige as a general reached its 
height, and Ala-ud-din’s imperial position attained its 
climax. 
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aua-ud-din’s character 


SECTION IX 

y A PIONEER IN ADMINISTRATION (1296—1316) 

Ala-ud-din’s Character. During the last years of 
his reign Ala-ud-din was under the influence of Malik 
Kafur, who alienated his master from his wife and chil¬ 
dren and persuaded him to nominate his' y oungest son, 
Shihab-ud“din, to the throne. Gujarat, Rajputana and 
Devagiri defied the authority of the Sultan, wdio died’ 
broken-hearted in 1316.^j/‘He was a man of strong will 
who acted according to his convictions, unmindful 
of the consequences. He was not perturbed by the 
unpopularity of some of his measures. He was a combi¬ 
nation in a remarkable measure of military and civil 
talents. He possessed much practical ability and looked 
at questions from the common sense point of view. Though 
illiterate before he became Sultan, he appreciated art i 
and encouraged learning. He understood the real needs ' 
of the State. But his temper was violent, and there was 
no limit to his unscrupulousness. He shed blood 
infamously as his ambition could brook no restraint. His 
merciless plunder of South India did not trouble his con¬ 
science. He went to the length of punishing for treachery 
those who had joined him after betraying their old mas¬ 
ter, Jalal-ud-din, Thus he was in some respects a 
typical product of his age, and his actions were some¬ 
times atrocious and tyrannical. But from all the gloom * 
that envelopes his name he emerges as a sovereign of 
^^great talents and remarkable administrative ability. 

Activities. Ala-ud-din crushed sedition and esta¬ 
blished peace and order so that agriculturists .and 





ri?©\:.ITlCAL AND' ADMINISTRATIVE MEASDR 


x^travejlers enjoyed safety. He reduced the prices of'the 
; necessaries of life and enforced temperance. He taught 
'salutary lessons to the Mongols and Hindu and Muslim 



.1 


J rebels. Ibn Batuta records that Ala-ud-din was 
one of the best Sultans, and the people of India 
eulogise him highly.’'^ Barani’s estimate of the Sultan 
deserves consideration: “The generals and ministers 
of Ala-ud-din, by their courage, devotion, and ability, 
had secured the stability of the state during his reiga, 
and had made themselves remarkable and brilliant 
in the political and administrative measures of that time 

.During the reign of Ala-ud-din.. there were 

several remarkable events and matters wliich had never 
been witnessed or heard of in any age or time, and 
probably never will again. 1. The cheapness of grain, 
clothes, and (other) necessaries of life. 2. The constant 
succession of victories. 3. The destruction and rolling 
back of the Afughals (Mongols). 4. The maintenance of a 
large army at a small cost, 5. The severe punishment and 
repression of rebels, and the general prevalence of loyalty. 
6. The safety of the roads in all directions. 7. The 


! 


j honest dealings of the bazar people. 8., The erection 

I I and repair of mosques, minarets and forts. 9.during 

f the last ten years of the reign, the hearts of the Musul- 
I mans in general were inclined to rectitude, truth, 

; j honesty, justice and temperance. 10.without the 

, \ patronage of the Sultan, many learned and great men 
• ’ flourished-'’^ No doubt the closing years of Ala-ud-din’s 
life were unhappy to himself and to his subjects. It 
^ may be asked whether permanent success in politics and 

I » ^ 7 E. & D., cp. ciL, pp. &j9 & 206-7. 










VICTORIES OF PEACE 
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itn^trcition could oe attained by the rough and_^ 

rnelfrods employed by the Sultan. While he cannot be / 
considered to have established a sound and enduring] 
political system, he^^deserves credit for perceiving the* 
crying needs of the Sultanate of Delhi and providing for 
them \\dth great energy and enthusiasm. He had at 
definite purpose, a settled policy, which he followed 
with consistency and vigour; he fell no victim to vacil* 
lation, and he was not a doubting Thomas. His foreign/ 
policy was a conspicuous success. * 


Victories of Peace. Ala-ud-din^s postal system, his/ 


' ^ ‘I 

contribution to architecture and administrative develops 
ment, and his literary patronage constitute his victories! 
of peace. His mosque at Delhi is free from Hindu’ 
influences, and is a perfect embodiment of Muslim ideas. 

He added to the Kutb group of buildings, and the gate¬ 
way erected by him in 1310 is famous for ‘'its perfect 
symmetry and the structural propriety of all its parts’'.^ 
The fortified city of Siri, a suburb of Delhi, was built in 
1303. Amir Khusru, the prince of poets,'’ was the chief 
literary figure of the reign. Above all,^Ala-ud>din was a 
great administrator belonging to the line of Firo 2 J 
Tughlak, Sher Shah and Akbar. His pioneer ^*ork was * : 
peculiarly difficult, and the lessons of his administra¬ 
tion, positive and negative, were not entirely lost. Hisl^ 
contributions to administrative development are! i- 
land survey and settlement ; remuneration of 
public service in cash instead of by grant of 
land or ja^hir ; organisation of an imperial army, lecriiit- 
ed and paid by the State; and the introduction of the 


C.H.I.ail, p. 584. 









MUBARAK SHAH 
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of horses and descriptive rolls of soldiers, m 
I order to check corruption. Further he stood for the 
Idivorce of religion from politics ; still his labours for 
Islam coupled with his striking military ability endeared 
him to iiis orthodox soldiers. He not only extended 
the boundaries of the Sultanate of Delhi and domineered 
over South India, but also governed Northern India with 
unusual vigour, the whole period of his extraordinary 
activity exceeding two decades, ff 


SECTION X 


SUCCESSORS OF ALA-tJD-DIN KHIUI 


Mubarak Shah (1316-20). After the death of Aia- 
ud-din, Malik Kafur raised Shihab-ud-din, about six 
.years old, to the throne, and held the reins of govern¬ 
ment as Regent. Khizv Khan and Shadi Khan, sons of 
the late Sultan, were blinded ; Mubarak Khan, their 
brother, and the Queen-Mother were imprisoned, the 
Regent’s object being to usurp the throne after extermi¬ 
nating Ala-ud-din’s family. The notorious eunuch at¬ 
tempted to marry his late master’s yvife. But he 
enjoyed his ill-gotten ascendancy only for 35 days. 
Thus the great conqueror of South India disgraced the 
closing years of his own life, and w as murdered, Kutb- 
iid-din Mubarak Shah ascended the throne in 1316, 
abolished the legislation of his father enforcing prohibi¬ 
tion, and eased the political situation by effecting a 
rendition of the confiscated lands. He re-established 
the imperial authority in Gujarat. In the same year 
Hafapala of Devagiri revolted but was flayed alive in 
1318 by the Sultan himself, and the Yadava kingdom 
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KHUSKU KHAN 



province of the Sultanate of Delhi. The suc¬ 
cessful attach on Warangal and the Pandya country in 
the same }’^ear by Khusru Khan was similar to that of 
Malik Kafur. The Sultan lived an atrociously vicious 
life, sounding the depths of immorality, and his only 
need appears to be beautiful dancing-girls and attractive 
eunuchs. Still he assumed the titles of ‘‘ Supreme 
PontiiT and Vicegerent of the God of heaven and earth.” 
His vile favourite. Khusru Khan, murdered him and 
usur{)ed the throne. 

Khusru Khan (1320). Khusru Khan belonged to 
Gujarat, and was a scavenger by caste. He inaugurated 
his reign by outraging the modesty of the inmates of the 
royal harem, including Devala Devi. But it is contended 
that ‘‘ there is very little to show that Khusrau w^as an 
‘ outcaste ’ and nothing at all to prove that he was her 
‘third husband’ It is even thought that he was pro¬ 
bably a Paramara Rajput of Malw^a.2 In any case he 
bestowed favours on his relatives, gave donations to the 
people, and aimed at reviving Hindu rule, he being a 
Muslim only in name. He infuriated Muslim orthodoxy 
by desecrating the Koran. In these circumstances Ghazi 
Malik, the man of action, came forward as the defender 
of Islam, marched to Delhi, captured the fleeing Khusru, 
and executed him. The line of Ala-ud-din having become 
extinct, the victor accepted the crown offered to him by 
the nobles and began his reign in 1320 as Ghiyas-ud-din 
1 ughlak. Thus was “ reaffirmed the principle of the survi¬ 
val of the fittest which dominated and controlled 


^ Sc ^ Hodivaia, op. cii„ pp. 369& XVIII. 









THE TUGHLAK REVOLUTION 

usliiTi state in India in the 13th 
1 



and 14th 


centuries 

Ghiyas-ud-iin Tughlak (1320-132S). Ghiyas-ud- 
din was a Karaiina Turk, his mother being a Idindu, He 
had played a heroic part in resisting the Mongols, after 
the death of Zafar Khan, during the reign of Ala-ud-din. 
f After overthrowing the infamous regime of Khusru Khan, 
I Ghiyas-ud-din gave early attention to the sufferings of Ala- 
ud-din’s relatives. He re-established peace and order, and 
sent his son Ulugh Khan (later Muhammad bin Tughlak) 
to Warangal in 1321 to punish the refusal of Prataparudra 
II to pay the usual tribute. Owing to the season and 
epidemic, the Muslim army raised the siege of 
Warangal and withdrew to Devagiri. Two years 
later the subjugation of the Kakatiya ruler was 
1 effected. The Sultan’s administration was characterised by 
justice and moderation, and sufficient care was bestowed 
|on the revenue system, though he saw to it that the 
/ Hindus enjoyed the minimum of benefits. Ala-ud-din’s 
military regulations were maintained intact. In 1324 
troubles in Bengal caused his absence from Delhi, and 
after his return, his life was brought to a close by the 
collapse of a building constructed by his son Muhammad, 
who is generally regarded as a parricide, though the 
latest writer on the subject casts doubts on the son’s 
resix)nsibility for his father’s.death.^ Ghiyas-ud-diii was 
• the saviour not only of Islam but of the Sultanate from 
“the unclean thing” (Khusru Khan), and his wisdom is 


^ Isbwari Prasad, o/>, ctY.,p. 287. 

’ 2 A. M. Husain, Tha Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq 

(1938)^ p. 74. 




ZIA-UD-DIN BARANI 




by Amir Khusii 4 who describes him as wt^ing 
^Hundred doctor’s hoods under his crown.” The author | 
of the Tughlak revolution was a soldier, an administrator, ^ 
and a good man—pious, benevolent and moral. He built 
I the city of Tughlakabad, a suburb of Delhi, and his own 
^ tomb is characterised by “solemn grandeur”. 

SECTION XI 

MUSLIM HISTORIANS; BARANI, IBN BATUTA, Etc. 

The fundamental contemporary authorities for the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak (1325-51) are Zia-ud-din Barani 
and Ibn Batuta. The Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi 
Barani of Barani (1286-1359) is the history of 
the Sultans of Delhi from Balban to the 6th 
regnal year of Firoz Tughlak, named after the latter sove¬ 
reign. It is practically a continuation of the Tabakat4-Nasiri 
Barani descdbes not only the doings of kings and conquer¬ 
ors but also administrative regulations, and deals chiefly 
with the frequency of Mongol invasions, the expedi¬ 
tions to South India, Ala-ud-din’s tariff legislation, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s token currency, his transfer of 
the imperial capital, his ambitious schemes of conquest 
and the mild rule of Firoz Tughlak. The author understood 
the value of history and the functions of a historian. He 
wrote another w'ork of political instructions to Muslim 
kings. He learnt about Balban from his own father 
and grandfather and from the great officers of that 
monarch. He was an eyewitness to the events of the 
ireign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, his patron. His father 
and uncle had been in the employ of Ala-ud-din Khilji. He 
appeals to Amir Kh^sru for the confirmation of his - own 
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IBN l^ATUTA 



On the whole he is an impartial historian, 
giving attention to the merits and defects of historical 
personages. He-died in extreme poverty. But he is 
found fault with by Ferishta for omitting the parricide 
story of Muhammad bin Tughlak, perhaps in order not to 
pffend his living patron^ Firoz, who is excessively praised by 
Barani. Above all, he is ‘"an unmethodical writer with no 
taste for chronology”. 

Ibn Batuta (1304-78), a Doctor of Law, belonged to 
Tangier (Morocco, Africa), opposite to Gibraltar, and com¬ 
menced his travel in i325, After visiting 
Ibn Batuta. North Africa, Arabia and Persia, he reach¬ 
ed India in 1333 and Delhi in the 
following year. He was the Ka:^i of the imperial city 
for eight years. Losing Muhammad's favour, the' African 
traveller was imprisoned, but ^.t free and sent to 
China tis the Sultan's 'ambassador in 1342. Ship-wreck 
drove him to the Maldives, and thence he visited Ceylon 
and Madura. If he reached China, his stay there must have 
been short He returned to Malabar and from there took 
ship, reaching home in 1349. At the court of the Sultan 
of Morocco, he produced his Rihla or Journal which was 
completed in 1355. His account of the Sultans of Delhi 
from Kutb-ud-din Aibak to Muliammad bin Tughlak is in¬ 
debted to his Indian acquaintances except the part relating 
to the latter sovereign. He throws some light on the Sul¬ 
tanate of Madura. His reliability is unquestionable as far as 
his personal knowledge of men and things is concerned. His 
picture of .Muhammad bin Tughlak is in perfect harmony 
with that depicted by Barani who, however, was less 
learned than the foreigner. Ibn Batuta was pious and 





OTHER MUSIJM HISTORIANS 




Amir Khustu 
Isaini, Wassaf, 
etc. 


^ “ though pleasure^oving ancKlf^nQU§> His observa- 

anTare a valuable supplement to the indigenous accounts. 
Amir Khusru’s Tu^Mak-nama, written at the instance 
of Ghiyas-ud-dinTughlak, is useful for the early career of 
Muhammad, a fragment of whose Autobio¬ 
graphy ‘ illumines and explains maiiy of 
Barani s obscure passages regarding" the 
psychology and character of Sultaa 
Muhammad,”' besides throwing sidelights on various 
mattei-s. The work of Tsami, a protege of Alaud-din I 
Bahmani, composed in 1349, is unfavourable to Muhammad. 
The history of Wassaf, completed in 1328, deals with the 
Mongols in Persia, and contains references to Indian 
affairs. Besides the buildings and coins of the Sultan, 
there are a few inscriptions, two of them being in Sanskrit.® 
Among non-contemporary works may be mentioned the 
Tankli-i-Firoz Shahi of Shams-i-Siraj Afif, composed 
towards the close of the 14th century; the accounts of 
Nizam-ud-dm Ahmad and Badauni, Akbar’s historians; 
and the histones of Ferishta and Tabataba. 


SECTION XI r 

MUHAMMAO bin TUGHLAK'S charact er & 
ADMINISTRATION 

Character of Muhammad. Muhammad bin Tugh-j 
lak was an 'epitome of the learning of his times. His wri-1 
tings, especially his letters, are regarded as models of 
style and composition. Barani says that the Sultan was 
an exi>ert m the use of metaphor and simile, and refers to 
th e sublimit y . of hi s style. He possessed an^stonishing 


' & ’ Husain, oj>. cit., j)p. XI &, 243 - 7 . 








CHARACTER OF MUHAMMAD BUT TUGHLA 


- and was an‘eloquent speaker. His knowledge of 

mathematics and medicine w^as deep, and he loved science 

t in general. He studied.logic, Aristotelian philosophy, and 
Persian poetry, and took delight in discussions with 
scholars. Barani records: ISlo learned or scientific 

man, or scribe, or poet, or wit, or physician, could have 
had the presumption to argue with him . about his own 
special pursuit, nor would he have been able to maintain 
his position against the throttling arguments of the Sul¬ 
tan,”^ He appreciated fine art, and was himself a 
calligrapher. H^ even developed a love of Sanskrit. 
In short he was a wonder of the age” (Ibn Batuta). 
I Further he was very r^^ligious. He lived a remarkably 
simple life, scrupulously said his prayers, and performed 
j the prescribed ceremonies. His private life was pure, and 
J. his generosity sometimes exceeded his resources. He was 
I a brave and experienced general, a well-intentioned ruler 
;ahd a lover of justice. To be brief he was a genius possess- 
i ing an iron will. But these supreme qualifications for 
I rulership were practically rendered nugatory by his cruelty 
" and obstinacy. "^His ungovernable temper and sufspicious 
mture caused inordinate bloodshed, so much so that he 

jt ' 

/ is described as a saint with the heart of a devil or a fiend 
' with the soul of a saint”, Ibn Batuta states that ^‘Muham¬ 
mad is a man who, above all others, is fond of making 
presents and shedding blood......... This sovereign punished 

little faults like great ones, and spared neither the learned, 
the religious, nor the noble.”^ Barani explains the contradic¬ 
tions in the Sultan's character as follows: “The dogmas 


Sc * E. & D., op. cit., IIL pp. 236 & 611-Z 










But the declaratiofis Of the holy books, and the utteran- f 
ces of the Prophets, which inculcate benevoletice and 

humility, ..were not deemed >\^orthy of att^tion”.^ 

Muhammad’s punishments may* be described in his own* 
words: ‘d piinish the most trifling act of contumacyV 
with death. This I will do until 1 die, or until the people f 
act honestly and give up rebellion and .= contumacy’’.^ 
tortured and executed his subjects without the slightest!’, 
hesitatidn. He had no conception of justice seasonedW 
with mercy. ^ - Further he was impatient,' egotis^c~he^ 
scorned advice,—-tyrannical and eccentric. Some scholars • 
have suspected a tincture of insanity in his character. ‘ 
There is rfb doubt that he-was a bundle of contradictions 
and that his character gives the clue to his colossal failure. ' ■ 
Recent attempts at vindicating Muhammad cut the ground 
from under their feet by discrediting the testimony of Bara- 
ni and Ibn Batuta. 

Early Years. In spite of chronological difficulties it 
may be said that the administration of Muhammad practically 
commenced with his OA^er-taxation of v the Doab, and thC' 
ryots’ sufferings were intensified ^by the famine conditions 
prevailing there. Though the disasters attending on that 
fiscal experiment are exaggerated by Barani, who is alleged ' 
to have been influenced by local patriotism—^he belonged ; 
to Baran (Biilandshahr, P.),—there is no denying the f 

intensity of the people’s suffering. About 1326 Baha-ud- ! 
din, the Sultan’s father’s sister’s son, revolted at Sagar 

^ Ihid.. p. 236. ' 

^ S nj i t h. Oxford History, p. 239. 
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The rebellion of Baha™ 
for the transfer of the 


DAULATABAD THE CAPITAL 

Dt., Haidarabad) and marched against 
giri'' but consequent on his failure fled for protection 
ultimately to Dvara,samudra. Subsequently he was seized 
and taken to Devagiri, where the Sultan flayed him alive, 
sent his cooked flesh to his wife and children, and exposed 
his stuffed skin to the public gaze. Thus started the reign 
of Muhammad characterised by blundering, plundering 
and murdering. 

" The New iCapital (1327). 

ud-din was perhaps the occasion 
imperial capital from Delhi to Devagiri, renamed Daula- 
tabad in 1327. The wide extension of the empire and the 
insecurity of the roads suggested to Muhammad the advan- 
I tages of a central capital, and famine and popular suffer¬ 
ing in Northern India reinforced his idea. Though 
Barani condemns the project, he regards the central situa¬ 
tion of Daulatabad as the cause of the honour bestowed 
upon it. But Ibjo Batuta says that the Sultan, much 
offended by the anbnymous letters addressed to him by 
the citizens of Delhi, resolved to ruin the city. Even as 
, an administrative measure the transfer of the capital, in 
spite of some advantages, would be prejudiciaV to the 
defence of the North-West frontier. The shifting of the 
imperial headquarters was followed two years later bjrthe 
complete evacuation of Delhi; ‘‘not a cat or a dog was 
left ’* (Barani). The march to Daulatabad of about 700 
miles was carried out in forty days with unspeakable sufferer 
ings to the unfortunate people. Though the Sultan 
allowed, eight years after the experiment, those who wished 
;to return to Delhi to do so, Devagiri was abandoned as the 
imperial capital only after seventeen years. This administra- 
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TOKEN CURRENCY 

jye measure which degenerated into a punitive one noronl^^ 
ruined the old capital and the happiness of its inhabitants^ 
but engendered a spirit of- revolt against the Sultan’s 
goveL-nment and entailed serious financial losses. In short 
the exodus to Daulatabad was a tragic dissipation of 
human energ}^.^ ' ^ 

Token Currency (1329-^32) In the early years of 
his reign Muhammad reformed the currency on proper 
lines, and adjusted it to correspond to the changed values 
of gold and silver. Thus he earned fame as a currencj^ 
expert, “ the Prince of Moneyers.” But his issue of copper;; 
tokens (with the legend, “ He who obeys the Sultan, sure- 
ly he obeys the Merciful,” in Nagari script in a solitary 
instance), in the place of the silver tanka, was in imitations 
of thd Chinese paper currency, and was the result of his 
.financial needs. His object was good and partly original 
and he had no intention to perpetrate any fraud. But 
the results of his experiment were disastrous as private 
manufacture of token coins became widespread, and ' 
obeying the natural law of bad money driving out the good, 
the old silver coins disappeared from circulation, while the 
copper tokens circulated but became practicallj*^ valueless. 
Trade was seriously affected. The Sultan acknowledged 
his failure and withdrew the new coins. He w^as honest 
enough to give good coins in exchange for the depreciated 
tokens, State and private. The treasury was depleted; the 
Sultan became bitter and his severity increased; and the 
people turned recalcitrant. The failure of the experiment 
was due to the absence of control over the supply of 
tokens, and to the technical difficulties of the age in the 
matter of distinguishing between coins minted by the 





THE TUGHLAK IMPERIALISM 


-State and those manufactured by private agency. Conse- 
<juently, "‘the promulgation of this edict turned the house of 
everjr Hindu into a mint'’ (Barani). Even if the technical 
difficulties could be got over, the success of the scheme 
would depend on the credit of the Royal Exchequer, i. e., 
^ on the people’s confidence in the Sultan's government. 

I Administrative Activity. Muhammad wanted to do 
Igood to agriculturists, and a proof of his intentions is his loans 
I to them coupled with the wells dug by him for their use. But 
;his schemes of conquest, his faulty generosity, and his 
j ruinous administrative experiments contributed to his oppres¬ 
sive fiscal system, which undermined the foundations of his 
Vgovern tnent. We have Seen his enhancement of the laud 
tax in the Doab. In 1333 he lost his temper when the agri¬ 
culturists gave up cultivation and fledtothe jungles, where 
\the Sultan’s vengeance pursued them. But he possessed 
Advanced ideas of land inprovement and attempted to some 
extent a scieiitific appoach to it, creating a Department of 
Agriculture under a minister, though his aims were not 
1 realised. He encouraged silk weaving and manufacture of 
brocade. He was specially interested in the administration 
of justice and saw to it that guilty persons were punished 
> whatever might be their status. He did not persecute the 
'Hindus; on the other hand he entrusted some of them 
with high office. Lastly he. prohibited satL 

SECTION XIII 

THE TUGHLAK IMPERIALISM 

Frontier Folicy. In 1328-9 Tarmashirin, the Mongol 
ruler of Trans-Oxiana, raided India as far as Delhi, but was 
driven back to the Ravi. The stpry that Muhammad 


EXTENSIVE CONQUESTS 




<baugfet off the enemy is discredited as inconsistent witli i 
his character. But he gave facilities to the Mongols for ' 
settling in India, and the favours extended to them encou¬ 
raged their frequent Immigration. 

Conquests. In 1327 Warangal was invaded and 
annexed to the empire, and Dvarasamudra was completely 
destroyed. After the sack of Srirangam, Madura was cap¬ 
tured, and Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah became Governor of 
Mabar di Madura, one of the twenty-three provinces of 
Muhammad’s empire, which extended from the Panjab and 
Sindh to Bengal and the far South. The emperor’s coins 
dated 1330, 1333 and 1334 have been found at- Madura. 
According to Barani, “ Sultan Muhammad planned in his 
own breast three or four projects by whicli the whole of 
the habitable world was to be brought under the rule of 
his servants; but he never talked over these projects with 

any of his councillors or friends . In.enforcing his 

schemes he lost his hold upon the territories he possessed, 
disgusted his people, and emptied his treasury”^ Thongli 
the invasion of Khorasan was given up, the preparations 
for it involved much financial loss. On the authority of 
Feri.shta it is thought that the conquest of China w as con¬ 
templated by the Sultan. Barani and Ibn Batuta however ' 
support the view that the so-called Chinese expeditioil is. ‘ 
nothing but Muhammad’s successful campaign against a 
Himalayan chief in 1337-8 [on the way Nagarkot (Kangra, 
Panjab) was captured], a catfipaign which ultimately >. 

'iw returning to Delhi. , : 



There were twenty-two re- 1 


belhons ag ainst Muhammad, seven bfifore and in 1335, and^ 
' E. & D, ixi, p. m - 








PROVINCIAL REVOLTS 


after that date. The first six revolts were those of 
wdividuals, subsequently crushed. But the rebellion of 
■ Madura in 1335 started the series of provincial revolts whicli 
'idismembered the Tughlak empire. Muhammad led the 
punitive expedition against Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah, but on 
reaching Warangal was forced by an epidemic of cholera, 
which broke out in his camp, to return to Daulatabad. 
Ferishta notes: “ On the way, he was afflicted with a 

violent tooth-ache, and lost one* * of his teeth, which he 
ordered to be buried with much ceremony, and caused a 
magnificent tomb to be reared over it, which still remains 
a monument of his vanity and follyBut this act of the 
Sultan is defended by his biographer as ‘‘fair and consistent 
with the Shariat The abortive expedition to Madura 
was followed by Muhammad’s execution—division by a 
saw—of Ibrahim, son of the rebel Governor, who was in 
the Sultan’s employ. In 1336 Vijayanagar was founded. 
In 1336-7 Eastern Bengal became independent under 
Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, a usurper, and Muhammad 
w’as too busy otherwise to deal with him. Western 
Bengal followed the same course in 1339 under Ali 
Shall. Ain-ul-Mulk, Governor of Oudh, ‘ rebelled 
in 1340-1, but was subdued and treated leniently in the 
light of his great past services to the Sultan. Lawlessness 
in Sindh was suppressed in 1342. Krishnappa Nayaka, the 
son of Prataparudra II, threw off the yoke of Delhi in 
1343-4. Harihara I of Vijayanagar with the co-operation 
of his brothers had been extending his power, and the 
death of Vira Ballala IV in 134^ ensured the former’s 


^ Briggs, op. cit., I, pp. 423-4. 

* Husain, op. cit., p. 243. 




DEFENCE OF MUHAMMAD 


independence. The amirs (nobles) of the province of 
Danlatabad revolted against the Sultan’s policy of blunder¬ 
ing and murdering, and after a struggle with the imperia¬ 
lists, asserted their independence in 1347. The rebellion 
of Taghi, a cobbler; in Gujarat in the same year distracted 
the attention of the Sultan from Daulatabad, and the 
latter, in the course of his pursuit of the rebel, died of fever 
near Thatta in 1351. “The king was freed from his 
people and they from their king” (Badauni). 

SECTION XIV 

"VINDICATIONS” OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAK 

“ Vindications ”. Reference has been made to recent 
attempts at vindicating the character and policy of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak. Such vindications have increased, are 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. The cue given by 
Gardner Brown has been caught by Ishwari Prasad and 
Husain. The general line of vindication is as follows. 
Barani and Ibn Batuta were orthodox Muslims prejudiced 
against the Sultan, who was a rationalist and an enemy of 
Muslim divines. * His failures are to be attributed to his 
orthodox Muslim opponents, to famine, to the recalcitrant 
people who were impervious to his fertile ideas, and to 
the ingratitude of the nobles. Muhammad w'as neither! 
intentionally cruel nor really mad. He is described as| 
“the ill-starred idealist,’' “the unlucky monarch,” and! 
“the most grossly misunderstood” sovereign. “TheI 
verdict of history is that he was neither visionarj-, nor^ 
impractical, nor inherently unsound, nor were his grandiose : 

» Ishwari Prasad, A History of the Qanmnah Turks in India, t 
(1936). Chapter VIII. 









ESTIMATE OF THE SI'ETAN 


I kMiries beyond the range of human possibility. He 
I was far in advance of his age Further, some of his 
great qualities and unquestionable virtues are underlined, 
while his monstrous and tragic failings are explained 
away. 

Without denying that the statements of Barani and 
Ibn Batuta require criticism and correction here and 
there, we find no reasons for calling in 
Criticism. question the main outlines of their picture 
of the Sultan. His practical administra¬ 
tive ability in a lew cases cannot refute the-" vision¬ 
ary character of some of his schemes, nor can his 
good intentions and honesty belie his extreme cruelty 
, and unbearable tyranny. He is condemned not because 
' I he was a despot, but because he was not a bene-, 
, , volent despot. To saj’ that he w as largely not responsible 
i for his failure is to confound a pure theoretician with a 
I statesman, who has to reckon with the practical possibili- 
i ties in relation to popular acquiescence. Muhammad 
■ possessed some excellent ideas, but blundered in carrying 
them out, and he cannot be absclved from responsibility 
b«;cause people rebelled, famine visited the land,, the 
orthodox Muslims were, hcBtile, and the nobles were in¬ 
grates. The Sultan’s intentions were no doubt good, but 
Hell is paved with good intentions. None can deny his 
intellectual and other great qualities. Though his contri¬ 
butions to architecture are poor — he built the city called 
Jahanpanah, a suburb of Delhi, and a palace in it, besides 
a few forts—, Barani, Maulana Urhrani, and other learned 
men adorned his court, and Ibn Batuta was patronised by 

' Husain» o/>. ci/., p< 216 . 






ACCESSION OF FIROZ 




SECTION XV 


THE ADMINISTBATION OF FIROZ TUGHLAK <1351-88) 

Accession. Firoz was the son of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak's brother, Sipahsalar Rajab, by a Rajput lady. 
He received much encouragement from his cousin Muham¬ 
mad bin Tugblak, who entrusted him with high office and 
nominated him as his successor. Hence Firoz was no 
usurper. The death of his predecessor in Sindh made the 
nobles urge the indifferent Firoz to accept the crown. On 
his way to Delhi, news reached him that a putative son 
(or son)^ of the late Sultan had been enthroned, but soon 
the cause of Firoz, an experienced administrator aged 46, 
triumphed. 

Wars: Bengal, Orissa and Sindh. Firoz hated war-| 
fare and acquiesced in the territorial losses incurred duringl 

^ c.//./., m. p, 




. hini 'Tbr some time. The Sultan put the Jialima (the 
Muslim confession of faith—‘'there is no god .but Allah 
and Muhammad is the prophet of Allah”) and the names 
of the four orthodox Khallfs on his coins. He recognised 
the Sultan of Egypt as the Khalif and regarded himself as 
his subordinate. Embassies were exchanged between the 
two in 1340; the name of the reigning Khalif was intro¬ 
duced into coin-legends from 1340 to 1343, Sultan Muham¬ 
mad's name being excluded. All this is sufficient proof of 
the latter's orthodoxy. Lastly, nobody says that he was 
technically mad, but the Suspicion is that he was practically 
semi-mad. At any rate it is clear that the fundamental f 
defects of his character made his failure inevitable; he was f 
largely responsible for his "achievement ” of failure. ^ 





BENGAL, ORISSA AND SINDH 1^1 

^jLj 

^sVi^CTious reign. Ferishta mentions a futile appeal from 
^ Vijayanagar for the Sultan’s help against the Bahmanis, but 
Fifo^: set his face against the re-assertion of imperial autho¬ 
rity at Daulatabad and made no attempt to bring the 
revolted provinces of South India back to their allegiance to 
j Delhi, But he tried to strengthen his position in Northern 
I India. In 1353-4 he marched against Bengal and issued a 
proclamation calling upon the people to return to the path 
of loyalty and promising them the benefits of a mild imperial 
administration. Shams-ud-din Iliyas (1343-57), the 
successsor of Ali Shah, had annexed Eastern Bengal in 1352 
and become Sultan of the whole of Bengal. Fie met the 
imperialists, but fled froni" the battlefield and took refuge 
I in a fort. On the ground that he would not shed Muslim 
I blood, Firoz did not complete his victory by the capture of 
the refugee, but returned to Delhi without annexing 
Bengal. Another expedition was undertaken in 1359-60, 
and on his way to Bengal Firo 2 founded Jaunpur in 
memory of Juna (Muhammad bin Tughlak before his acces¬ 
sion). Sikandar, Shams-ud-din’s son, relied on his fort fo. 
safety. The emperor after his initial success concluded 
peace, and establishing friendly relations with Sikandar, left 
for Delhi; Bengal became independent again. On his 
return journey Firoz marched from Jaunpur against 
Jajnagar (Orissa) which was highly prosperous, desecrated 
and destroyed the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, imposed 
tribute on the ruler of Orissa, and returned to 
Delhi. In 1360-1 Nagarkot (Kangra), whose chief 
had revolted against his overlord Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
was besieged, and the submission of that chief ensured 
peacg. Firoz decided in 1362-3 tO'retrieve the reputa- 
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his predecessor lost in Sindh, and his initial failure 
led to his withdrawal to Gujarat. His final success was 
compromised by his fear of shedding the blood of Muslims. 
He frequently interfered at the wrong moment to neutralise < 
the advantages secured by his generals. His costly wars ^ 
produced poor results; his conduct of them proved his 
incapacity a soldier. 

Administration. The comparative military failure 
of Firoz was in striking contrast with his success as an 
administrator. His character was well suited to the i 
achievement of victories of peace. He laboured to promot^ 
the welfare and happiness of his subjects, irrespective of 
their creed, though he was bigoted jn his religious convic¬ 
tions. Though it is meaningless to liken him to Akbar, he 
did much good to his people, and his reign was a welcome 
calm after the storm of the previous regime. Though 
he had great regard for his old master and famous 
cousin, he abandoned the latter’s policy completely and 
decisively. A large share of the credit for the Sultan’s 
mild and beneficent administration should be given to his 
Prime Minister, Khan-i-Jahan Makbul, a converted Hindu 
of Warangal, w ho had won the approbation of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak, and who was dominant in the civil councils 
of the realm till his death in 4370. His only defect was | 
revealed in his grand harem of about 2,000inmates belong^! 
ing to various races. 

Conciliation. Firoz inaugurated his reign by an| 
act of justice to the victims of his cousin’s tyranny or toj 
their representatives. They were compensated for their ^ 
losses, and the receipts duly signed and attested were put 
in a box and placed m the tomb of Muhammad so that he 
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mercifully treated by God. In spite of th^ 
eccentricity of this behaviour, the essential goodness of the 
Sultan is transparent. 

I Revenue System. Firoz was a true friend of the 
I peasants, whose debts resulting from the exactions of 
Muhammad were cancelled. An enquiry was made into 
the revenue system, and after determining the nature of 
I the land, its assessment was made. The land revenue was 
* lowered, and the abolition of payments, recurring and 
non-recurring, which provincial governors used to make to 
the central government, indirectly lessened the burden of 
the ryots. Illegal demands on them" by the collectors of 
irevenue were rigorously discountenanced, Improve- 
/ment of irrigation facilities benefited agriculture. These 
measures made it possible for the peasants to live in com¬ 
fort and enjoy some luxuries. Further the State resources 
w'ere increased by the reclamation of waste lands.^ As 
many as 1200 new gardens came into existence near Delhi. 
/Tai<ation was brought into conformity with the Koranic 


precepts, and fwentj^-three taxes are said to have been 


I 

I abolished. Besides the land tax, there was the irrigation 
cess of 10 per cent of the produce, The State thus came 
into possession of ample funds to be devoted to public 
^works, charity, etc. 

Condition of the Hindus. Though the economic 
! condition of the Hindus was bettered, they had to pay the 
I jizya, and Firoz took the initiative in imposing it on Brah¬ 
mans, who had been exentpt from it so far, though, 
after their appeal to him followed by a hunger strike ** 
and a threat to burn themselves alive, the amount was re- 
I ducdd. The religion of the Hindus w'as penalised, and 
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PUBLIC WORKS 

^ducements were offered to converts, thus the^^af^ 
(5uTffng a missionary. The Sultan himself said: “ T 

encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the religion of 
the Prophet.’' Many became bread-and-butter Muslims. 
Temples were demolished and mosques erected in their 
places. Those -who by their preaching undermined the 
faith of Muslims were executed. It is on record that a 
Brahman was burnt alive on such a charge consequent on 
his refusal to give up his faith. 

Public Works. Firo^ is credited with 845 Public ' 
Works. His passion for founding cities was great. His ' 
chief architects were Malik Ghazi Shahna and Abdul Flakk, 
and the plan of every building was submitted by them to 
the financial officer. The buildings of Firoz, like the 
monuments of the first Tughluq, are virile and strong, 

wholly sincere in purpose and free from sham.How 

much this architecture suffered from the lack of Hindu 
craftsmanship can best be gauged by comparing it with 
the work of the Lodi or early Mughul periods, when tlxe 
magic touch of Hindu genius had again endowed it with 
life and warmth.. .Under the Tughluq dynasty Hindu in¬ 
fluence was from one cause or another reduced to its 
lowest ebb Two of his great cities v^re Firo^abad 
(New Delhi) and Jaunpur, the biggest monument being the 
palace-fort erected within the former^ city, containing eight 
public mosques. Two of the monolithic pillars of Asoka 
were removed from their original places (Topra and 
Meerut) and set up by Firo 2 (one in his new city named - 
after him and the other near Delhi), and this w^as an 
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CHARACTER OF FIROZ TUGHLAK 


order to exclude Prince Muhammad fror 
throne. The prince, accused of plotting against his father, 
turned the tables against the minister and secured the 
Sultan*s sanction for his dismissal. After regaining his 
father’s confidence, Muhammad reverted to his old evil 
courses, and political confusion increased- The inter¬ 
ference of Firo 2 set things right, and tlA prince took to 
his heels. Unable to perform his royal ^luties, the Sultan 
entrusted his authority to his grandson, Tughlak Shah (son 
of Fath Khan), and soon after died at the age of 83. 
f Firoz: Character and Achievements. If goodness 
lis greatness, Firox was certainly great. His administration 
was largeh'beneficent and conducive to the happiness of his 
) subjects. But his excessive mildness and generosit\^ weaken- 
' ed royal authority. In his age a ruler of men required 
martial qualities to maintain the strength of his office 
and the stability of his kingdom. Firox was charitable and 
merciful and avoided bloodshed as far as possible, bnt his 
vacillation was disastrous and his paternal legislation was 
not an unmixed blessing. He was pibus and god-fearing, 
and his orthodoxy suffered no compromise. The Koran was 
his chief guide, but he was addicted to the pleasures of the 
bottle. He was passionately fond of hunting. He loved 
buildings and gardens, but not the Hindus or the Shiahs 
<non-orthodox Muslims). Religious intolerance was a 
- CQpspioious feature of his-character. He lived a simple 
life, and regarded gold and silver plates for dinner as 
luxuries to be avoided. Though a patron of learning, there 
is no comparison between him and his predecessor as 
scholars. Thouglihis empire was comparatively limited 
in -extent, he concentrated on the intensive cultivation of 
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bi^^tical estate* While conceding his claims to high | 
rank as an administrator, it should not be forgotten that I 
some of his acts were unstatesnianlike and contributed to | 
the decline of the Sultanate of Delhi, Though his charac- 
ter and administrative talents are on the whole praise¬ 
worthy, his lack of military virtues and his other defects 
cannot be condoned. While his policy in general was a 
healthy reaction against that of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
his theocratic government was no improvement, But | 
if his legacy is pondered over, Firo^: Tughlak | 
deserves credit for the benefits he conferred upon his | 
subjects. 


SECTION XVI 


TIMUR*S ONSLAUGHT (1398-.-9) 


Successors of Firoz Tughlak. Fir oz was succeed¬ 
ed in 1388 by Tughlak Shah (Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak II), 
who lived a vicious life^ imprisoned Abu Bake (son of Zafar 
Khan, brother of Fath Khan), and was killed in 1389. Abu 
Bakr ascended the throne. Prince Muhammad challenged 
his authority, but was defeated at Firozabad and near i 
Panipat. Still supported by a clique at Delhi, he took 
advantage of the Sultan’s absence from the capital, seized 
the throne in 1390, overthrew Abu Bakr, and crushed 
the rebellions which followed. He died in 1394, and ^ 
was succeeded by his son Mahmud after the latter's i- 
brother had reigned for a few da3^s. Party strife at ' 
Delhi and provincial insubordination complicated the i 
political situation; Jaunpur, Gujarat and Malwa became : 
independent, A second Sultan, Nusrat Shah, was 
raised to the throne in the same year, but driven ouf by 
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TIMUR INVADES INDIA 



<|kraJ^Khan, who in 1397 succeeded in reducing Mahmud 
to a cipher. 

Timur’s Invasion. Timur the Lame or Tamerlane 
(1336-1405) was a Turkish Amir of Trans-Oxiana. He 
conquered Persia, Afghanistan, Mesopota- 
Causes. mia and other countries, and still his 
ambition was not quenched. In 1394 he 
plundered Moscow and sacked Astrakhan in the following 
I year. He decided upon invading India' chiefly to acquire 
I religious merit: “ My object in the invasion of Hindustan 

is to lead a campaign against the infidels, to convert 
them to the true faith according to the command of 
Muhammad, to purify the land from the defilement of mis¬ 
belief and polytheism and overthrow the temples and 
idols, vyhereby we shall be ghazis, champions and soldiers 

of the faith before God.Plunder in war for the faith is 

5 as lawful to Muslims as their mother’s milk.” The chaotic 
apolitical condition of the Sultanate of Delhi facilitated the 
realisation of his ambition. The decade following the 
death of Firoz Tughlak witnessed the absence of rulers of 
even ayerage ability, the dishonorable lives of the Sultans, 
the grow’ing power of the palace slaves, the revolts of 
Hindu chiefs and the intransigence of provincial governors, 
and the division of royal authority at Delhi and its calami- 
tious consequences. Timur learnt the deplorable condi¬ 
tion of India from his grandson, Pir Mumammud, who had 
been sent to the Panjab towards the close of 1397 and 
who had captured Uch and Multan. 

In 1398 Timur marched from Kabul to Attock, 
crossed the Indus and was joined by Pir Muhammad. Cross¬ 
ing the Sutlej he captured the famops fort of Bhatnair 
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?ik^"er, Rajputana) and massacred 10,000 in an 
hour. He reached near Delhi without 
Course. encountering any opposition. On the eve 
of his battle with the Sultan of Delhi, 
he killed his 100,000 Hindu prisoners, thinking them tobea^ 
dangerous encumbrance, won a decisive victory, and^ 
entered Delhi. Mahmud and Ikbal Khan had fled from 
the battlefield. The citizens of the capital submitted and 
were pardoned, but the violence of Timur's soldierS' 
provoked the people’s opposition and resistance, with the" 
result that Timur sacked the city for five da 3 \s. His gains 
consisted of enormous wealth, prisoners including women,, 
and stone masons. After two weeks he left Delhi early 
in 1399 for Samarkand via Meerut, Hardwar and Jammu, 
destroying and slaughtering on the way, and leaving 
Khizr Khan, Governor of Multan, who had co-operated 
with him, as his representative in India. The Autobio¬ 
graphy of Tirnur gives an account of his invasion of India 
and contains a description of Delhi. His ‘‘hypocritical 
revelations” are much inferior to the Memoirs of Babar, . 
Though he perpetrated terrible cruelties, Timur was well 
equipped with Muslim learning. After his return from 
India, he defeated the Sultan of Turkey at Angora (Ankara) 
in 1402—perhaps his greatest achievement. 

The provincial governors of Jaunpur, Malwa and \ 
Gujarat, and the Hindu chiefs became independent. The | 
Sultanate of Delhi ceased to be a reality./ 
The downfall of the Tughlaks was 
hastened. Besides material and other losses 
including skilled artisans, famine and pestilence desolated 
the land. There was a general scarcity of gold and silver. 


Efiocts on 
India. 




KMIZR KHAN SAYYID 



all, Delhi was ruined ; it did not regain its supreme 
'|lX) 3 ition tiff the palmy daj's of the Mughal Empire. 


Thie Last of the Tughlaks. In 1399 Nusrat Shah 
seized Delhi but was soon ousted by Ikbal Khan, who 
made Mahmud Sidtan in name in 1401, and whose military 
activities against* the recalcitrant feudatories ultimately 
ended in his death in a battle (1405) with Khizr Khan of 
Multan. The nobles under Daulat Khan continued 
Mahmud as Sultan, who concentaited on disreputable 
pleasures till his death in 1412. Thus the Tughlak 
/dynasty came to an inglorious end, and about its last 
iTnember his Contemporaries said : “ The rule of the Lord of 
f World extends from Delhi tp.Palam ” (about 9 miles from 
” Delhi). But his grand-uncle, Muhammad bin Tughlak, had 
lorded it oyer practically the w'hole of India. After Sultan 
Mahmud’s death, Daulat Khan carried on the government 
with the support of the nobles, without anybody occupying 
the throne, but submitted to Khizr Khan in f414. 


SECTION XVII 

THE SAYYIDS 


Khizi Khan (1414-21). The evidence for regard¬ 
ing Khizr Khan as a Sayyid, or descendant of Prophet 
Muhammad, is by no means conclusive. He was appointed 
to the Governorship of Multan by Firoz Tughlak. In 1395 
he was attacked and captured at Multan by the brother of 
Ikbal Khan, but he freed himself and joined Timur in 1398. 
iConseciuently he became the latter’s deputy in Iijdia 
•and held Multan. In 1405 he defeated Ikbal Khan and 
captured Delhi in 1414 from Daulat Khan. -"The re-esta¬ 
blishment of the power of the Sultanate of Delhi was 
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f6r no easy task. Throughout his rdign he was 
engaged in putting down rebellions in the provinces nomi¬ 
nally dependent on Delhi, particularly in the Doab. His. 
efforts were ably seconded by his energetic and faithful 
Prime Minister, Taj-ul-Mulk, who died in 1421, a few 
months before his master’s death. Khizr Khan lived an 
exemplary life and won the esteem arid affection of his 
subjects. He did not assume royal titles, but posed as 
Timur’s deput}r. 

Mubarak Shah (1421-34). Mubarak Shah succeed¬ 
ed his father Khizr Khan, and was confronted with a 
number of revolts described in the Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shahi of Yahya bin Ahmad. The Doab was again one of 
the disaffected areas. The Sultan came into con¬ 
flict with the independent kingdom of Jaunpur. At Bha- 
tinda there was a rebellion under the leadership of a slave,, 
who was ultimately crushed. The plot of Sarwar-ul-Mulk, 
a discontented minister, to murder the Sultan was 
successful. 

Muhammad Shah (1434-45). Muhammad Shah, 
the nephew and adopted son of Mubarak, w'as elevated tcx 
the throne by the rebel minister, who appointed* 
the murderers of the late Sultan to the great offices 
of State. A loyalist plot however overthrew the 
notorious minister. Still the political situation worsened 
owing to rebellions and the aggressive policy of Jaunpur 
and Malwa. Bahlol Lodi, Governor of Lahore, supported' 
the Sultan, but suddenly turned rebel and made a fruitless 
attempt to seize Delhi, 

. Alam Shah (1445-51). The last Sayyid Alam 
Shah, the son of Muhammad Shah, tried to murdei his 


Hamid Khan, and at the latter’s persuasion 
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captilred Delhi in 1451. The Sultan abdicated and lived 
in retirement till his death '^ 1478. The tombs of Mubarak 
Shall and Muhammad ShMi (the latter built by Alam Shah) 
"follow the nii>dfels of the pre;vious period; still the blue 
.enamelled filing was a novelty. The assertion that the 


.Sayyid^issued coins describing themselves as Timur’s 
deputies is disputed; their cpins belong to the Sultanate 
series. 


SECTION XVIII 

THE LODIS 


Bahlol (1451*89). Bahlol belonged to the Lodi* 
ibe of Afghans, and his exertions to revive the Sultanate 
[ Dellii resulted in the foundation of the first Afghan or 
athan kingdom in India. He kept Hamid Khan in good 



liuctTiOur for some time, but imprisoned him in order to 


checL his increasing influence. He strengthened his autho¬ 
rity by bringing the recalcitrant chiefs under his control, 
especially in the Doab. The most important event of his 
reign is the war with the Sharki kings (Mahmud and 
Husain) of Jaunpur which continued w ith intervals of peace 
and resulted in the extinction of that kingdom and in the 
appointment of the Sultan’s eldest surviving son, Barbak 
I Shall, to its government. Bahlol died in 1489 after estab- 
I Sishing his dynasty and reasserting the power and prestige 
? of the Sultanate of Delhi in domestic and foreign policy. 
He moved on terms of apparent equality with the Afghan 
' noMes and kept them under control He was a good and 
I charitable person, pious and humane, just and sincere; he 
disliked the pomp of royalty and discarded vain display in 
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, jewellery. In spite of his lack of scholarshif^ 

appriraated the company of savants and patronised them. 

Sikandar (1489-1517). The second surviving son 
of Bahlol, Nizam Khan, ascended the throne under the title 
of Sikandar Shah, in spite of some opposition on the 
ground that his mother was the daughter of a goldsmith; 
his rivals were his brother Barbak Shah who ruled over 
Jaunpur and Humayun, son of Bayazid (eldest son of 
Bahlol). Sikandar’s sovereignty was not acknowledged by 
Barbak Shah, who was consequently defeated, but restored 
to his position. The situation was complicated by his in¬ 
ability to put down the rebel chiefs of Jaunpur and by the 
interference of the dispossessed Sharki king, Husain. In 
1495 Sikandar re-established his authority in Jaunpur, an¬ 
nexed the kingdom and imprisoned his brother. He 
further conquered Bihar and Tirhut, and concluded an 
alliance with the Sultan of Bengal. He crushed the re¬ 
bellious chiefs including those of his nationality. In 1504 
he founded Agra, which was however convulsed by a 
tremendous earthquake in the following year. He was 
constantly engaged in suppressing Hindu and Muslim re¬ 
bellions and making minor conquest?. His empire extend- 1 
ed from the Panjab to Bihar with a few additions of | 
territory to the central part of it. In spite of his exten- i 
sive warlike activities, he gave attention to accounts and f 
audit and prevented misappropriation of public income. ; 
His spy system was terribly efficient. He encouraged | 
agriculture and trade, secured the safety of the public ,. 
roads, and befriended the poor. In short he was a vigi¬ 
lant administrator. Further he was hostile to reprobates 
and regarded good birth as a qualification for office. He 
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v a who patronised the transla- 

I lion of a medical work in Sanskrit into Persian. He was 
the greatest of the Lodi sovereigns, but the outstanding 
.^defect of his character is religious intolerance. A Brahman 
who inaintained that his religion was as good as Islam was 
ask€d to choose between Islam and death, and his refusal 
to give up Hinduism resulted in his death. The Sultan 
pulled dowm the temples of Muttra and gave, the idols to 
butchers for their use. He prohibited the Hindus from 
bathing in the Jumna at the ghats and deprived them of 
the services of barbers in connection with their ceremonial 
baths in that river. He was thus the forerunner of 
Aurangzib, 

Ibrahim 1517-26. Sikandar’s eldest son, Ibrahim, 
attempted to enforce his authority and make his regal 
position a reality. His strong temper created chronic 
misunderstandings between him and his Afghan nobles, 
who were constitutionally disinclined to submit to a strong 
central government. His youngest brother Jalal revolted 
but was captured and killed. He imprisoned his cousin 
Humayun and the resulting rebellion was suppressed after 
a bloody battle, the prince being murdered in prison. The 
expedition against (Udaipur) was successful, 

according to Muslim accounts, but the Rajput sources 
speakpf the defeat of the Sultan by Rana Sanga. The cruel 
mujders committed by Ibrahim alarmed the nobles who 
I rebelled everywhere. Bihar became independent, and 
I Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of Lahore, understood the 
I deplorable condition of the Sultanate and invited Babar to 
I invade India. In 1526 Ibrahim w'as defeated and killed 
I at Panipat by that Mughal, and the Lodi dynasty \yas 
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:;;sijpe^ded by the victor. Though the last Lodi was | 
ferocious, against the nobles of the realm, bis administra* \ 
tion promoted the welfare of the people, who enjoyed \ 
the benefits of low* prices and of abundance of grain. 

Culture. Sikandar improved the Kutb Minar in 1503»| 
His tomb erected by Ibrahim in 1517-8 exhibits an exten-| 
^ive use of enamelled tiles of various colours. Besides its| 
profuse ornamentation, its double dome is characteristic. 
The mosque of Sikandar’s Prime Minister, the largest of 
the mosques of the period, illustrates the Lodi architec* 
ture at its best. On the coins of the dynasty appear the 
legends: ^‘Trusting in the Merciful One” and ‘^Deputy 
of the Commander of the Faithful”, indicative of its 
orthodoxy. An interesting production of the Lodi period 
is the Anangarangay composed by Kalyanamalla in 
Sanskirt verse for the delectation of Lad Khan, son of 
Ahmad Lodi, who may be identified with Ahmad Khan, 
a distinguished officer of Sikandar Lodi. It is a treatise 
on erotics in ten chapters, emphasising the value to lovers 
of a number of medicinal plants and substances. Sikandar | 
was interested in Ayurvedic works. ^ 


SECTION XIX 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE SULTANATE 

Course. The stability of the Sultanate of Delhi J 
depeiujed on its capacity to overcome the three congers ^ 
wl]^ch > p^fpetnally threatened its existence-^reign J 
invasions, Tprovincial^^subordination, and the unsubdued J 
or partially subdued Hindu princes and chieftains. Balban | 
and Ala-ud-din Khilji proceeded on right lines. Muhammad \ 
bin Tughlak, instead of improving upon the work of his ^ 
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^n^^^^ssors, destroyed the already accrued gains ofr^tl 
Sultanate and started it on its downward career. The 
rebellions during his reign from 1335 confined the Tughlak 
Empire to Northern India and minimised its control over 
'Bengal and Sindh. Firo>z Tughlak made no attempt to 
I ..recover the lost ground in South India and contributed to 
the complete emancipati on of Ben gal from imperial control. 

I ; The imbecility of his successor^, stimulated the ambitions 
of the Governors of '^aunpur, Gujarat and Malwa who 
became independent after Timur’s invasion, and the 
Sultanate was restricted to Delhi and its suburbs'under the 
I last Tughlak. The first two Sa>yids tried to exercise a 
I precarious control over Dellii and its environs, and the la^t 
I two of them were incompetenJ^even to maintain the position 
i, acquired by their predecessors. There was a revival of 
I the S'ultanate under -^Bahlol and Sikandar, but its fortunes 
were endangered by the strong temper and tactlessness of 
Ibrahim Lodi, and the final blow^ w^as struck by Babar, 
Causes.^ The blundering and plundering and murder- 
ing policy of Muhammad bin Tughlak was the central 
cause of the decline of the Sultanate. Of the three perpe¬ 
tual dangers to it rnentioned above, two of them were 
iritensified by him.'^Firoz Tughlak did not remove the 
fundamental internal menace—gubernatorial intransigence 
—by a warlike policy. The prestige of the kingdom suffered 
I on account of his acquiescence in the territorial losses, and 
I his*^ver-leniency contributed to the contempt which over- 
j whelmed royal authority. The freedom from Mongol 
I invasions sensibly reduc^ the martial ardour of Muslims. 
I Moreover the revived'^ag/«> system and the large scale 
i/fcmployment of slaves undermined the strength of the 





EARLY MUSLIM ADMINISTRATION 

Though Firoz did some commend^le 
work of healing and settlement, he cannnotbe exonerated 
from the responsibility for hastening the decline of the 
Sultanate. Further the Muslims deg^^ierated physically and 
morally owing to the climate, luxuries of court life, harem 
inliuence, etc, and the peace and prosperity' 
of the reign of Firoz increased that degeneracj^ The in- i 
t^asion of Timur exposed the hollowness of the Sultanate ^ 
and precipitated its downfall. The Lodi imperial revival, S 
which was not founded on internal strength; in spite of the ; 
suppression of rebellions by^ Bahlol and Sikandar, vanished 
at the touch pf-the great man of action Babar. 

SECTj^N XX 

V CHARACTER OF EARLY MUSLIM ADMINISTRATION 

Limited Progress. Though administration did not 
loom large in Muslim India in the thirteenth century, the 
advent of Ala-ud-din Khilji inaugurated an epoch of adminis¬ 
trative progress. Problems of civil government were faced, 
and the historians of the period pay^ attention to administra¬ 
tive regulations. Tlie mechanism of administration w^as 
improved by Ala-ud-din, while Firoz Tughlak bettered its 
spirit. Sikandar Lodi turned his attention now and| then 
from high politics to improvements in the administilitidn. 
Fruitful experiments in civil government were made in the 
fourteenth century, and the indebtedness of §her Shah and 
consequently^ of Akbar to the Sultans of Delhi should not be 
missed, "'The Sultanate was the root and the Mnghal 
empire the fruit of Muslim initiative and statesmanship in 
India£^Tp dismiss the early Indo-Muslim State as a 

* Husain^ c/>., p. 3. ^ 
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THEOCKATIC POLITY 



“ waf-State ”, as distinct from a culture-state, ” is wrong, 
particularly so if the difficulty of pioneer work in 
administration is borne in mind. Still the age of liberal 


Islam in India was Me||gred in only by Sher Shah. The Sult¬ 
anate of Delhi was lai|ely dominated by the exponents of 
illiberal Islam, and its government was frequently theocratic 
in character, unlike the comparatively secular Mughal State 
till Aurangxib attempted to enthrone canonical political 
ideas. Furtiier, again unlike the Mughal ix)lity, the Sulta- 
. nate was a Muslim State rather than an Indian State. The 
’ Indianisation of the higher ranks of the administration and 

♦ the policy of genuine conciliation of the people w’ere be- 

• yond the ken of the early M^lim rulers in India. There is 
much difference between the'Kirkish and Mughal sovereigns 
of India in their outlook on religion and public administra¬ 
tion, though the latter were predominantly of Turkish 
blood. 

I Theocratic Character. Iltutmish, Muhammad bin 
i Tughlak and Firoz Tughlak secured recognition of their 
^ authority by the Khahf, whose name was put on some of 
t their coins. The influence of Muslim divines on the 
policy' of the Sultanate was great, and their interpretation 
of the Koran was generally accepted. Ala-ud-din struck 
out a new path and enunciated the doctrine of the good 
f of the State 'M conceived by -him. Muhammad bin 
} Tughlak, in,^pite of his submission to the Khalif, 
' pursued his o%'ri whims and fancies, uncontrolled by the 
I expounders of canon law. Still there is no doubt about 
( t his orthodoxy. Firoz Tughlak’s government was fully 
I theocratic; similarly Sikandar Lodi’s. Normally the Kazi s 
' opinion was decisive. The conception of a secular State 
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snerally accepted in this period. Even Ala-ud-| 



din Khilji consulted the Kazi though that Sultan acted' 
independently. 

Position of the^Z^rnij_Jjsla * i^jurisprudence pres¬ 



cribes that the ordinary rule for jg^^luslims in a Muslim 
State Death or Islam.” Tb'e" Hariafi school however 


allows the non-Muslim to enter into a contract (zimtna) with 
the State (hence he is called the zimmi or protected 
non-Muslim), which is to protect his. life and pro¬ 
perty in return for his obedience to it and to the Muslim 
law. He should pay the y/jsya and other taxes and sub¬ 
mit to certain political and social disabilities. He should 
subordinate his interests .to those of Islam. The 
Kazi of Ala-ud-din Khilji described the Hindas as 
payers of tribute ” and mentioned “ humility ” as the 

of their race. ‘‘A non-Muslirn.is a member of a 

depressed class ; his status is a modified form of slavery. ., 
The growth and progress of non-Muslims, even their con¬ 
tinued existence, is incompatible with the basic principles 

of a Muslim state..The literal interpretation of the " 

Quranic Law sets up a chronic antagonism between the 4 
rulers and the ruled, which has, in the end, broken up | 
every Islamic State with a composite population.”^ But ^ 
the extreme rigour of the law was transcended by practi¬ 
cal considerations of policy. The theocr^yc Sultanate of 
Delhi must inevitably exclude the Hindus f^om the higher 
offices of State if they did not embrace ^m. 


' J. Sarkar, History Aurangzib, III (1928), pp. 251 and 264 
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SECTION XXI 

^THE BHAKTIMARGA: RAMANANDA, KABIR, NANAK 
AND VALLABHA 

Muslim Influe|i,ce. The theocratic Muslim polity* 
increased the power afid prestige of Islam, which enjoyed 
the advantJ^ges accruing to the religion of the ruling race. 
The pro{l^gation of Islam was one of the duties of the 
^ State. The slowly increasing numerical strength of 
Muslims was due to fresh immigration, to conversions, 
' forcible and quasi-voluntary, and to natural growth. 
The simple and attractive ideas of Islam like monotheism 
and' equality of the believers produced no effect on 
ordinary Hindus, and some of them became Muslims 
involuntarily or were influenced by the material 
adyantages which would accrue to them from their conver- 

i sion. The real effect of Islamic doctrines was on certain 
Hindu thinkers and leaders of religious movements, and 
even these had not to learn monotheism from their political 
masters as it had been current in India, though in limited 
circles, from the age of the Upanishads, and had obtained 

! emphasis from the exponents of bhakti. As far as the 
masses were concerned, they followed the old religious 
systems of India or adhered to the new bhakti movements, 
a few of them being influenced by Muslim ideas. 

The Bhakti Cult. The characteristic feature of the 
religion of the 
of the bhakti 


and in the period under survey is the vogue 
itilt preached with energy and enthusiasm by 
a number of saints and prophets. The idea of a personal 
God, the absurdity of caste in the presence of God, and the 
futility of Teligious rites and ceremonies were stressed, and 
philosophically there was a reaction against Advaita 


RAMANANDA AND KABIR • 



^ conception of a Nirgitna Brahman - (God with¬ 
out attributes), and a growing acceptance pf_ other 
philosophies supporting a Sagan a Brahman (Cxod with 
attributes). Reserving Jnanesvara, Namdev,- Madhva and 
Chaitanya for later treatment and including in our present 
survey some religious leaders who, though born'in South 
India, propagated their creed in Northern India in the 
territory Under Muslim rule, we shall follow the fortunes 
of the bhakti cult. 

Kamadatta or Ramananda was a Brahman of 
Allahabad, though some regard him as born in'" Mysore. 

There is no agreement on the Ghronelogieal 
Ramananda limits of his life (1299-1410 or 1400-1470)^: 

He started as an Advaitin and became a 
Vaishnava. He expounded the cult of Rama and Sita and j 
diverged from orthodoxy in giving up caste absolutely, his 
dictum being, “ Let no man ask a man’s caste or sect ”. His 1 
disciples belonged to all castes and both sexes, the greatest 
of them being Kabir. Ramananda preached in the language 
of the people and spread his message from Benares to all 
parts of Northern India. His followers are called Rama- 
nandis. 

It is not definitely known where Kabir was born, or whe¬ 
ther he W'as a Brahman or Muslim by birth. His chronology is 

uncertain—1398-1518 or 144{)-1518. As the 

exposed son of a Brahman widow,aceording 
to one account, he was brought up by 
Niru, a JIuslim w eaver of Benares, becoming himself a 
weaver living a married life. His object was to reconcile 
Hindus and Muslims, his central teaching being, ‘‘ In hirrtl 
within whose heart i» truth doth God Himself abide’”. 1 



GURU NANAK 



Rama was his God, he described himself ^the 
child of Allah and Rama, and Hindus and Muslims as ‘‘pots 
; of the same clay preached devotion to God and 

emphasised the heart’s purity. He condemned ceremonials 
like bathing which, he said, if efficacious, would secure 
salvation to frogs. He was against theological speculation, 
caste and idol worship; he recognised the reality of the 
world and rejected the Upanishadic saying Tattvarriasu 
He is said to have met Sikandar Lodi at Jaunpur in 1495, 
And his travels in Northern India were extensive. When 
he was requested by his disciples to hasten to Benares on 
the eve of his death, he said; “What is Benares if 
Rama dwells in my heart?*’ On his death Hindus arid" 
Muslims disputed whether his corpse should be cremated 
or buried. Thus Kabir occupied a unique position among 
them. He went to the root of the matter and obtained 
spirittml bliss. He is regarded as “ the greatest of Indian 
mystics.” His followers are knowm as Kabirpanthis, and 
Nanak was his great disciple. 

Nanak (1469-1538), a trader by castp^ was boirn at 
Talwandi, n “ ‘ re. He started with the conviction 



f hat “ there is no Hindu and no Musal- 
nan.” He had absolutely no faith either 
in the caste system or in bathing in sacred 


Nanak 


rivers. He travelled widely in Northern India, and is said 
to have visited Ceyloi! and He came into contact 

with Ibrahim Lodi and Babar. ^ike Kabir, he preached 
practical morality. He emphasised purification of charac¬ 
ter and severely condemned “ worldliness and hypocrisy, 
the profession of religion and secret vice, sensual indul- 
gince combined with the Hindu ascetic’s long hair and 
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' sVtieared upon his person, the Mohammedan 
IEh^ his beads and taking bribes ^ He attempted to- 
harmonise the truths of Hinduism and Islam. He said: 

“ Man shall be true to his faith, if he fear God and do 
good works... He who looketh on all men as equal is re¬ 
ligious.Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world.” 

The AJi Gmnth, the Bible of the Sikhs {sishyas or disci-1 
pies of Nanak), contains the hymns of Kabir and Nanak. « 
The latter’s japji, the most important part of it, is a num¬ 
ber of verses used in the daily prayer of the Sikhs. 

Vallabha (1479-1531) belonged to the AndlnadeSa. 
He visited the court of Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayan^ar 
and proceeded to Muttra and other places in Northern 
India. He fixed up his residency at 
Vallabha. Benares and commented on the Brahma 
Sutras and the Bhagavad Giia. His 
philosophy is called Suddhadvaita or pure monism, be¬ 
cause he completely identifies the individual soul with' 
Brahman and does not subscribe to the distinction bet¬ 
ween the two. He preached devotion to Krishna and 
inculcated detachment from worldly pleasures. His 
Pu shtimarga (Way of Spiritual Bliss) was understood 
later as sanctioning the enjoynnent of carnal pleasures in 
the name of God and in imitation of Krishna’s sports. It 
was regarded as illogical that worldly suffering should 
produce spiritual happiness, and |the Radha cult in its 
objectionable form gained popularity in some parts of India. 
The relations between the guru and the disciple degenera¬ 
ted, and the doctrine of love and self-surrender was 

^ J. E. Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India (1921), p. ,477. 
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eirted in a way inimical to morality and 
^res|X'Ct.^ 



SECTION XXII 

ECONOMIC CONDITION 


We have already given sufficient attention to the 
economic condition of the Sultanate of Delhi. Balban was 
the first Sultan to prepare the ground adequately for 
economic progress by his vigorous external and internal 
policy, Jalal-ud-din Khilji seems to have done nothing to 
relieve the acute suffering, due to famine, of some of his 
subjects, who ended their miseries by drowning themselves 
in the Jumna. Ala-ud-din’s crushing taxation affected 
agriculturists adversely. His market legislation, beneficial 
to non-agriculturists other than merchants and 
I traders, became inoperative after his death. Muhammad 
|bin Tughlak’s administrative experiments coupled with 
[ famine for about ten years caused economic distress, though 
he followed an enlightened famine policy—loans to 
agriculturists, poor relief, etc.' Silk weaving and brocade 
making were encouraged by that Sultan. Foreign trade 
engaged his attention, and Broach and Cambay were in a 
flourishing condition. Firoz Tughlak in many ways 
promoted the material welfare of his subjects, chiefly by 
his equitable revenue system and irrigation works. Timur's 
invasion was disastrous to the Sultanate, though some 
provinces were prosperous. Tl^e economic activities of 
Bengal in 1406 are vouched for by a contemporary Chinese 
observer. There was some improvement under the Lodis, 
and low prices prevailed. 


F. E. Keay, a History of Hindi Literature (V)Z0), pp. 19«30. 









EFFECTS OF MUSLIM CONTACT 


SECTION XXIII 

SOCIAL LIFE 

Muslims. We have referred to the gradual growth of 
the Muslims in India in numerical strength. Their favoured/ 
position in the State, the cessation of. Mongol invasions, 
and their comforts under Firoz Tughlak contributed to 
their degeneracy, and their luxuries and vices increasedJ 
The attempt of Ala-ud-din to remedy the evils of drink 
and gambling was dictated by political rather than social 
or moral considerations. ^ The slave system was en¬ 
couraged predominantly by Firoz, and the demand for 
dancing-girls and eunuchs rose high. The puritanism of the.j 
first two Tughlaks was against the spirit of their co¬ 
religionists in India. Faith in religion declined, and 
superstition and heresy flourished. Intermarriages with i 
Hindus, frequently backed by force or material considera- I 
tions, did not improve the attitude of Muslirns towards the ‘ 
subject race. Though there was some social intercourse 
between the two commilhities owing to administrative 
necessity and though a new language, Urdu or ^‘Camp** 
(language) occupying an intermediate position between 
Hindi and Persian, developed, the conquerors and the 
conquered remained practically separate. The Hindu I 
converts to Islam could not give up their old social ideas | 
and habits, and foreign Muslims became gradually India-1 
nised. Even among the early invaders social distinctions 
existed in spite of the democratic character of Islam, and 
some Sultans regarded noble birth as a great qualificatioi> 
for office. In course of time prolonged contact with the 
Hindu social system increased such distinctionSo We 
have seen that both Muslims arid Hindus revered saints 
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"I^bir and Nanak. Still, owing to fundar 
"‘differences in many respects between tlie two races and 
their fierce animosities, mutual trust and confidence could 
^ only grow slowly. 

Hindus. The political position of Hindus as zimmls, 
involving their exclusion from high office and payment of 
the jizya, intensified their bitterness against Muslims and 
increased their contempt for the mlechchhas. Though 
the persecution of their religion was not normal in 
practice, the encouragement given to Islam and to Hindu 
converts to it resulted in the depression of Hinduism. 
There was no appreciable tendency on the part of the 
.rank and file to embrace the foreign faith or to welcome 
intermarriages with its votaries. Political and social 
degradation turned the attention of the fallen race to the 
solace of religion. In spite of the protest of most of the 
leaders of the bhakti cult against caste, idol worship 
and vain ceremonials, the orthodox Hindu practices were 
I not generally given up. The advent of the casteless 
Horeigners rather intensified caste distinctions among the 
I Hindus as a characteristic feature of their social 
\ system. On the other hand, the purdah or Veil which, 
though not unknown in Ancient India, had not been 
generally in;use, was widely adopted as it afforded some 
protection to women from the attentions of the ruling 
aristocracy, and became fashionable among the upper 
classes as a mark of respectability in imitation of Muslim 
practice^. The nose-screw of women, unheard of in Pre- 
Muslim India, was another result of the Muslim contact. 


^ A. S. Altekar, The Purda System, Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, Allahabad (1938), pp. 47-54. 
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SECTION XXIV 




LITERATURE, ARCHITECTURE AND COINAGE 
Litetatute. Reference has been made to the great | 


Barani, Shams-i-Siraj and Yahya bin Ahmad. Ain-ul-i 
Mulk Multani, a great officer of Ala-ud-din Khilji, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak and Firoz Tughlak, was a 
literary luminary of the first magnitude, and his works 
are in general very helpful to the student of history. 
Though some interest was evinced by a few Sultans in 
indigenous literature, it was patronised chiefly by the 
independent Hindu States. Though the creative period 
of Sanskrit Literature had come to an end by 1200, great 
works were produced now and then after that year. The} 
emphasis of the bhakti movements on the mother-tongue| 
gave an impetus to Hindi and other literatures. ' 

Architecture. Indo-Muslim art is a combination of | 
Islamic and Hindu principles of art which differed | 
greatly in several respects. Though the c-aftsmeh were t 
generally Hindus, foreign ideas were absorbed by them in 
the sawice of their masters. In the beginning at Delhi 
temples were transformed into mosques, and indigenous art 
predominated, but soon Muslim ideas got the upper hand. 
The provincial styles however were more subject to 
Hindu influences. While retaining the characteristics of 



Hindu art like the perfect union of strength and grace. 


Indo-Muslim art developed the Muslim features—^use of 
concrete and mortar, arches and domes (ultimately of 
ancient Mesopotamian o.ngin), rainars and minarets, geome¬ 
tric devices, and beautiful inscribings sacred and profane. 



MUSLIM COINS 


Sl 


^^tCi I Though the principle of the arch was not unknown 
to ancient Hindus, they did not encourage it. During 
the period of the Khiljis Muslim traditions were firmly 
; established at Delhi. With the advent of the Tughlaks. 


I rich ornamentation gave ph^6 to sobriety and strict simpli- 




city. In the 15th century the qualities of the Slave and 


Khilji architecture were revived to some extent. 

Coinage. A great change was made in Indian 
coinage with the Muslim advent. Instead of images prohi¬ 
bited by Islam, we find inscriptions in general giving the 
Sultanas name, his titles, the date in the Hijri era (com¬ 
mencing in A. D. 622), the mint-name and the 
The gold coins of Muhammad of Ghor, with the figure of 
Lakshmi on indigenous lines, were not imitated by the 
Sultans of Delhi. Iltutmish put his portrait on his early 
silver coins. On his later coins the Khalifs name appears. 
Delhi and Lakhnauti (Gaur) are the mint-names mentioned, 
indicative of the extent of his dominions. Balban s name 
is inscribed on his coins in Nagari and Arabic scripts. 
Ala-ud-din Khilji omits the name of the Khalif and describes 
liimself as “the second Alexander, the right hand of the 
I Khalifate,” etc. The coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
nre “ exceptionally brilliant examples of calligraphic art 
and those of Firoz Tughlak became popular. We have 
already dealt wdth the coinage of the Sayyids and of the 
Ix)dis. 




» C. H. I, III, pp. 571-3. 

Smith, A History of Fine Art in Indite and Ceylon (1930), p. I88j 
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THE AKBAR OF KASHMIR 
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SECTION XXV 

KASHMIR 

The Hindu dynasty of Kashmir was overthrown by the 
Muslim minister Shah Mir in 1339. The usurper 
ascended the throne as Shams-ud~din, who 
tilled well till his death in 1349; the 
land revenue was reduced to l/6th of the 
produce. His son, Ala-ud-din (1350-59) passed a law pro¬ 
hibiting any share in the property of their husbands to 
women of^ questionable character. His brother and succes¬ 
sor Shihab-ud-din (1359-78) possessed military and adminis¬ 
trative talents and defeated the ruler of Sindh and the 
Afghans. Sikandar (1394-1416) welcomed the envoys of 
Timur, but lost the opportunity of seeing that dreaded con¬ 
queror because of his hasty return to Samarkand ; he patro¬ 
nised Muslim scholars from Persia and Arabia and initiated 
the policy of violent i>ersecution of Hindus. He destroyed 
temples and won the surname of the Iconoclast. He 
banished many of his subjects who would not embrace 
Islam and substantially increased the Muslim population of 
Kashmir. He prohibited sati, Sikandar’s second son^ 
Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-70), has been called *‘ the Akbar of 
Kashmir He recalled those who had preferred exile to 
conversion to Islam, and rnany were re¬ 
converted to Hinduism. In his zeal for 
religious freedom the Sultan tolerated sati 
and abolished the jizya. He ordered the restoration of 
demolished temples and extended irrigation facilities with 
.ihe labour of criminals. He regulated prices and reformed 
the currency. He was a learned sovereign who loved to 


The Akbar oi 
Kashmir 




KASHMIR AND SINDH 


' scholars. He patronised the translation of the 

Mahahharata 3.nd the Rajatarangini into Persian. He 
was a votary oiuhimsa. He gave up hunting and resorted 
to harmless amusements. He practised monogamy strictly 
and was scrupulously moral. He was on friendly terms 
with many rulers, foreign and Indian, including those of 
Delhi, Sindh and Qujarat. The quarrels among the 
three sons of Zain-ul-Abidin rendered his closing years 
unhappy, and after his death royal power decayed. 
His successors were the victims of ministerial intrigue and 
dominance. From 1541 to 1551 Mirza Haidar; the his¬ 
torian and cousin of Babar, ruled over Kash- 
the^ngdonT^ death and was nominally 

subordinate to Humayun. After the Mughal 
interregnum, the old state of affairs—royal impotence and 
ministerial ascendancy—reappeared. The dynasty of Shah 
Mir was overthrown in 1561 by Ghazi Khan of the Chak 
tribe, and his line was superseded by Akbar’s annexation of 
Kashmir in 1586. The stone tombs of Zain-ul-Abidin’s 
reign exhibit the triumph of Muslim ideas, while the predomi¬ 
nantly wooden mosque at Srinagar ex- 
Art tended by him is an example of the 

continuity of Indo-M uslim artistic tradition; 
The rare gold coins contain the kalitna. The square silver 
coins characteristic of the Sultanate of Kashmir give the 
royal title, “ the most mighty Sultan 

SECTION XXVI 

SINDH AND MULTAN 

Lower Sindh. Sindh belonged to the Sultanate of 
Delhi f-'om the time of Iltutmish. About 1336 the Sammas 


SINDH AND MULTAN 


'^^Isla^ised Rajput clan, dislodged the previous Rajput 
tribe (the Sumras who had been practicallj^ independent in 
Lower Sindh from 1030), and their chiefs, styled Jams, 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sultans of Delhi. We 
have seen the campaigns of the Tughlaks, Muhammad and 
Firoz, in Sindh which became independent after Timur’s 
invasion. But in 1522 a chief of the Mughal clan named 
Arghunwhohad been e.Kpelled from Kandahar conquered 
Sindh and ended the regime of the Sammas. In 1528 his 
son and successor, Shah Husain (1524-56), captured Multan, 
but retained it only for a short time. He was hostile to the 
Mughal Emperor Humayun who sought asylum in 1540-43 
in Sindh, which came under Sher Shah in 1543. 
Owing to his protracted ill-health Shah Husain was succeed¬ 
ed by an elected ruler belonging to another branch of his 
own clan. Ultimately Akbar conquered Sindh in 1591. 

Multan. Multan, the capital of Upper Sindh, was 
attached to the Sultanate of Delhij^rom the time of Iltutmish 
to the close of the 14th century'. Its Governors' became 
practically' indep)endent in the next century, and Muham¬ 
mad Shah Sayyid did not appoint a Governor. In 1438 
Shaikh Yusuf was elected ruler by the people, but ousted 
in 1440 by Sahra, an Afghan chief, who established his 
dynasty. Bahlol Lodi failed in his attempt to conquer 
Multaii from Husain I (1456—1502), the successor of Sahra, 
who concluded peace with Sikandar ' Lodi. Mahmud 
(1502—27) was defeated by Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of 
Lahore, ^lah Husain of Lower Sindh invaded the terri¬ 
tory of Mmtan in 1527, captured the city in the fpllowing 
y(^,'and annexed the kingdom. But soon after, tlie new 
Governor of Multan was -expelled, and the victorious 



;ge£ei*^ became subordinate to Kamran, the brother of 
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Huma)ain and Governor of Lahore. Thus Multan was 
independent of Delhi for about 90 years. 


SECTION XXVII 

RAJPUTANA 


Ranthambhor. Govindaraja, perhaps the son of 
Prithviraja III, established his power at Ranastambhapura 
or Ranthambhor in 1194 and continued the line of 
Chahamanas or Chauhans of Sambhar and Ajmer (who had 
been overthrown by Muhammad of Ghor in the second 
battle of Tarain in 1192). He was followed by a number 
of princes. Aibak and Iltutraisli captured Ranthambhor but 
thew^eak successors of the latter lost it. Balban attacked it 
twice. Hammira (1283-1301), the last Chahamana, is 
glorified as a great conqueror in Nayachandra’s Hammira-' 
mahakavya in Sanskrit and in the Hindi poems of Sarang 
Dhar (14th century), a descendant of Chand, the epic 
poet. Jalal-ud-din Khilji failed to capture Ranthambhor 
in 1290. At last his successor Ala-ud-din commenced its 
siege in 1299 and captured it two years later. The heroic 
Hammira perished, and his dynasty came to an end. 

Mewar (Udaipur). The Guhilaputras or Guhilots of 
Medapata or Mew^ar were an ancient dynasty beginning 


about A. D. 550. ^ In the second half of 


Ravals of ■^2th century two sections of the 


family came into existence with the titles 


of Raval and Rana, their capitals being Chitrakuta 
or Chitor and Sesoda respectively. The founder of the 


,' H. C. Ray, The Dynastic History of l^orthern India, II, 1306. 
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branch was Rahapa, and the Ranas of Sesoda 
were known as Se(i)sodias. Jaitra Simha (1213—56) was the 
first prince of the main line to enjoy substantial indepen¬ 
dence, which became full under his son and successor 
Teja Simha. He was followed by Samara Simha whose 
successor, Ratna Simha, (1302-3), was the last of the 
Ravals. Ala-ud-din Khilji captured Chitor in 1303. The 
story of Padmini, Queen of Ratna Simha, is that her 
beauty was the cause of that Sultan’s attack on the Guhila 
capital, that the Sultan treacherously captured the king 
and promised to release him if his rjueen would enter the 
harem at Delhi, that she consented to meet the Sultan, and 
that after the- liberation of her husband she died in the 
Rajput way by performing the rite of jauhcir (self-immo¬ 
lation on the funeral pyre). There is however a tendency 
to discredit this story in some quarters. ' The Guhila power 
was revived by the younger branch of the 
family—the Sisodias—under Maharana 

Hainraira,(c. 1326-64) during the'reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. Lakha (1382-97) rebuilt the 
temples and places demolished by Ala-ud-din Khilji and 
improved the facilities for irrigation, thanks to the dis¬ 
covery near Udaipur of lead, 7:inc and silver mines. The 
next important ruler was Rana Kumbha (1433-68), grand¬ 
son of Lakha, who was not only a warrior but also a ' 
cultured man. He built temples and many fortresses, the 
most noteworthy of which being Kumbhalgarh, ranking ' 
next to Chitor among the works of its kind in Mewar. He 
claimed a victor}' over Mahmud I of Malwa and erected 
a.Tpwer of Victory at Chitor. He was murdered by his ' 
son^Uda. Mira Bai, the wife of Bhojraj. Uda’s brother, L 
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THE RATHORS OF JODHPUR 


in Hindi Literature; about 1470 she joined the 
bhakti school, and her lyrics addressed to Krishna are 
praised for their grace and melody. Rana Sangrama or 
Sanga (1508-29) was another great sovereign of Mewar 
who defeated, captured and liberated Mahmud II of 
Malwa in 1517; he came into conflict with Ibrahim Lodi^ 
and both sides claimed the victory. His promise to 
co-operate with Babar ^vas belied by his own readiness to 
attack him, the result being the Rana’s defeat at Khanua 
(near Agra) in 1527. His attempt to renew the struggle 
’Kdth the conqueror was distasteful to his owm ministers, 
who secured his death by poison, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
captured Chitor in 1534, but had to retire before Humayun. 
After some vicissitudes of fortune Udai Singh, the posthu¬ 
mous son of Rana Sanga, gained the throne in 1537. 

Marwar (Jodhpur). The Rashtrakutas or Rathurs of 
Marwar or Jodhpur claim descent from Jayachandra, the 
last Gahadavala or Gaharwar of Kanaiij. Though the 
Gahadavalas were not Rashtrakutas, “ recent investigations 
have conclusively demonstrated the existence of a Rashtra- 
kuta family at Kanauj. It is not unlikely that the Rathors 
of Jodhpur are really descended from this family They 
w^ere petty chiefs in the 13th and 14th centuries. Ran 
Mai (1408>-^4) was the father-in-law of Rana Lakha of 
Mewar, at whose court the Rathors became powerful, even 
attempted to usurp the throne, but were expelled. Of his 
24 sons the eldest, Jodha, founded Jodhpur in 1459. His 
son, Suraj Mai (1488-1516), distinguished himself in saving 
a number of Rajput girls abducted by Muslim brigands, 


^ Ray, op. cit.i If p. 552. 
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le himself died in that noble endeavour. He was 
followed by his grandson,Gan^a (1516—32),who co-opeiated 
with Rana Sanga in the battle of Khanua against Babar, 
Marwar rose into prominence during the Mughal period- : 


SECTION XXVIII 

. GUJARAT 

The Solankis of Anhilvad. Bhiinadeva II 
(1178-1241), called Bholo (the Simple) came into conflict 
with Muhammad of Ghor and defeated him in 1178; he 
struggled with Aibak from 1195 to 1197, and Anhilvad 
was plundered though the invader had sustained an initial 
defeat. Bhimadeva suffered from the aggressions 
of Malwa under Arjunavarman and his successor; about 
1223 he lost his throne but regained it about 1226. Another 
branch of the Solankis—the Vaghela, belonging to 
Vyaghrapalli, near Anhilvad — became powerful under 
Lavan(y)aprasada and particularly underhis son Viradhavala, 
who was practically independent from the Sabarmati to the 
Narmada during the last decade of Bhimadeva^s reign. 
Singhana of Devagiri invaded Gujarat at least twice, and a 
treaty between the two States was concluded in 1231 by 
Lavanyaprasada, w^ho was the Chief Minister of the reign¬ 
ing sovereign. Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi^ a contemporary 
Sanskrit poem, throws light on the history of the Vaghela 
dynasty. Visaladeva (1244-62), the son of Viradhavala, 
seized the throne, and the line of Bhimadeva II was 
superseded; he claimed victories over Malwa and Devagiri. 
He was followed by his brother’s son, Arjunadeva (1262-75), 
who encouraged Muslims and their religion. His son 
Sarangadeva (1275-97) was succeeded by his son Kama- 
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Aevs:-i{ (Rai Karan), the last Vaghela prince of Anhilvad. 
He fle(J, consequent on the invasion of Gujarat and cap- 
^ .ture of Anhilvad by the generals of Ala-ud-din Khilji in 
'^n297, to Devagiri with his daughter Devala Devi, but his 
queen Kamala Devi was forced into the harem of that 
Sultan, 

' Sultans of Gujarat. Gujarat was under Delhi from 
1297 to 1401, in which year it became independent under 
i^afar Khan who ascended ^the throne as Mu^affar Shah. 
His grandson, Ahmad Shah I (1411-41), poisoned him and 
stepped into his place ; he founded Ahmadabad on the 
Sabarmati in his first regnal year. He seized the fort of 
Girnarin 1414, and warred with Malwa in 1416, 1421 and 
1437. He was a bigoted Muslim who persecuted Hindus 
and destroyed their temples. His notion of justice was 
shown in his execution of his son-in-law-for murder. 
He was a successful general and a good administrator. 
His grandson, Mahmud (I) Bigarha (1458-1511), was 
the next important ruler and the most distinguished of his 
line. His surname Bigarha or Begada 
(meaning in Gujarati a bullock) is ex¬ 
plained with j-eference to his moustaches 
like the upturned horns of a bullock.^ He helped 
Nizam Bahmani against Malwa in 1462-3, an¬ 
nexed Girnar in 1470, invaded Sindh in 1471, punished 
the pirates of Dvaraka, and destroyed its temples in 1473, 
and captured Champanir (near Baroda) in 1484. About 
1492 he sacked the Parsi settlement at Sanjan (near 
Daman). He entered into hostilities with the Portuguese 


^ M. S. Cummissariat, A History of Gujarat (1938), p. 232. 
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triumphed over them in 1508. In the naval engagement 
the son of the Portuguese Viceroy Almeida died, but in the 
following year Mahmud’s fleet was defeated off Diu, 
Muslim authors describe him as “a paU-ern of excellence,” 
but strange reports about him reached Europe through 
Varthema and Barbosa—his lengthy moustaches and beard, 
his immunity from poison, his voracious appetite and his 
diet consisting of “asp and basilisk and toad. ” His grand¬ 
son Bahadur Shah (1526-37) was an ambitious and 


energetic Sultan. He captured Mandu and 
annexed Malwa in 1531 and seized Chitor 
in 1534. But his refusal to surrender a 


Bahadut 

Shah 


rebel to Humayun resulted in the latter’s conquest of 
Mandu, Chanipanir and Ahmadabad in 1535. The with¬ 
drawal of the Mughal Emperor however to suppress the 
rebellion of Sher Khan gave the opportunity to Bahadur 
Shah for the recovery of his position in the following year. 
He had allowed the Portuguese in 1535 to build a factory 
at Diu in return for their support against his enemies. But 
their fortifications at that place and their preparations for 
strengthening themselves there led to the Sultan’s attempt 
to expel them, but he was treacherousl}' drowned by them 
in 1537. The evidences regarding this tragedy are conflic¬ 
ting, but the tendency of most scholars is to regard the 
Portuguese as culpable.^ Thus died the greatest Sultan of 
Gujarat next to Mahmud I, and the resulting political 
confusion was removed only by Akbar’s annexation of 
the kingdom in 1573. 


^ Ibid., pp. 374-83. 









THE PARAMARAS OF DHAR 

^hah I adorned Ahmadabad with two mc^ 
the Jami Ma^)id or great mosque “ one of the most imposing 
. structures of its class in the world.”^ Mahmud I’s mosques 
at Champanir are famous “for perfection 
of detail and sheer decorative beauty”*'®. He 
built a step-well in 1500. His reign witnessed the glory 
of Gujarat architecture, which is the best example of the 
provincial style of Indo Muslim art, thanks to the adapta¬ 
tion of indigenous artistic traditions to the needs of 
Muslim rulers. The coins of Mahmud I, particularly his 
silver coins, are the most artistic of the series. He and 
Ahmad Shah I struck “ pedigree coins ” which give the 
royal genealogy. 

SECTION XXIX 

MALWA 

The Paramaras of Dhar. Under Arjunavarman 
(1211-15) and his two predecessors there was a revival of 
the Paramara power. Himself a scholar he patronised 
Madana, a poet and probably a dramatist as well , 
Bilhana (different from the protege of Vikramaditya VI 
of Kalyani), the minister of war and peace and a great 
poet; and Asadhara, a Jain. He was followed by Deva- 
pala who ruled till 1236 and belonged to another branch 
of the royal family. All the literary men of the previ¬ 
ous reign continued under him. He is said to have 
joined Singhana of Devagiri against Viradhavala of 
Gujarat. In 1234 Iltutmish plundered Malwa and 
sacked Ujjain. Much is uncertain about Devapala’s 
successors. In 1292 Ala-ud-din captured and looted 


»&» C.H. I., in, pp. 6to & 613. 
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iiTsai/shortly after Jalal-ud-din Khilji had rav^ed 
the territory near Mandu, and conquered Malwa in 
1305. 

Sultans of IVIalwa, Malwa was a province of the 
Sultanate of Delhi from 1305 till its Governor Dilawar 
Khan Ghori asserted his independence in HOI and made 
Dhar his capital. His son Hoshang Shah (1405-34) 
shifted the capital to Mandu (near Dhar). He fared 
badl}' in his w'ar with Gujarat, remained a prisoner for 
one year and regained the throne. He filled up the 
huge tank at Bhojpur, existing from the time of Bhoja I 
of Dhar (1010-1055). In 1436 his son and successor was 
overthrown by his minister, Mahmud Khilji I (1436-69), 
who founded his dynasty. He waged many 
wars and extended his kingdom in all direc¬ 

tions. He came into conflict with Gujarat, Chitor 
and the Bahmani kingdom. His advance on Delhi 
was checked by Bahlol Lodi. Both Rana Kumbha 
of Chitor and Mahmud I built Towers of Victory 
in their respective capitals in memory of their victories 
over .each other. The latter was the greatest Sultan of 
Malwa who contributed much to its power and pros¬ 
perity. Ferishta records that Mahmud promoted the 
happiness of his Muslim and Hindu subjects, whose 
relations were amicable. He wms very fond of history. 
Ghiyas-ud-din (1469-1500) was poisoned by his son 
Nasir-ud-din (1500-1510) whose tyranny and sensuality 
knew' no bounds. His harem contained 15,000 women, 
and he never scrupled to obtain at any cost girls whose 
beauty had reached his ears. His successor Mahmud 
31 (1510-31) was captured but liberated by Rana Sanga 
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X he attacked the latter’s successor, whose 

Bahadur Shah-^f Gujarat seized Mandu, annexed Mahva 
and killed the Sultan in 1531, Thus the Khilji dynasty 
of Malw-a and the independence of the kingdom came 
to an end. 

Art. The architecture of Malwa, unlike that of 
Gujarat, was . largely influenced by the Delhi model. 
Hoshang Shah began the construction of the great 
mosque at Mandu (completed by Mahmud I), and 
i perhaps the Hindola Mahal or “ Durbar Hall ” and his 
f own tomb, “ the first great tomb in India made wholly 

I of white marble Mahmud I built a seven-storied 

Tower of Victory, a college, a dynastic tomb, a palace 
coWtd Jahaz Mahal ox “Ship Palace between two lakes 
; and probably another palace near Chanderi. Perhaps it 
was Ghiyas-ud-din who erected Turkish baths for the 
inmates of the harem. Nasir-ud-din built towards the 
close of his reign the palace named later after Baz 
Bahadur, the ruler of Malwa from 1555 to its annexa¬ 
tion by Akbar in 1561, w^ho, after his defeat by Rani 
Durgavati, consoled himself with his mistress. Princess 
Rupmati—a romantic story enshrined in folk-lore. 
Mahmud I initiated the square coinage characteristic of 
Malwa. On his coins he appears with many titles like 
“the second Alexander”. From the reign of Ghiyas-ud-din 
a series of ornaments is found on coins. The last Sultan 
issued “ the finest coins of the series 


C. H, /., in, p. 620 . 
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SECTION XXX 



THE SHARKIS OF JAUNPUH 


Jaunpur was founded in 1359-60, on the bank 
of the Gumti, North-West of Benares, by Firoz 
Tughlak, after whose death a eunuch named Sarwar rose 
into importance and received the title of Khwaja Jahaa 
in 1389. After the accession of Mahmud Tughlak in 1394, 
the Khwaja was made Malik-us-shark or “ Lord of the 
East”, his charge being the territory from Kanau j to Bihar 
and his headquarters, Jaunpur. He put down rebels 
and established peace and order, and his authority was 
respected by Bengal and Orissa. He took advantage o£ 
Timur’s invasion to assert his independence. His death 
in 1399 was followed by the succession of his adopted som 
Karanful, an African who had probably been a slave,, 
with the title of Mubarak Shah Shark! (1399-1402). Thus; 
the Sharki kings of Jaunpur were of Negro origin. 
Ibrahim Shah (1402-36), who was the younger brother of 
Mubarak Shah and also an adopted son of Sarwar, did not 
help Mahmud Tughlak who had requested his support 
against Ikbal Khan; his aggressions against Delhi were 


checked by the reported advance of the 
Sultan of Gujarat. Between 1409 and 
1414 Ibrahim invaded Bengal in order to 
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Shah 


punish Raja Ganesh, “ the usurper who persecuted 
Muslims, and withdrew after gaining his point. In 1433 
he failed in his attempt to capture Kalpi (Jalaun Dt., U.P.) 
In spite of his bigotry, his culture, his patronage of arts 
and letters, and his administrative ability make him the 
greatest of his line. •’ His protege Shihab-ud-dirt wa^ a 



author who earned a name for scholarship and. 
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wisdom. Thanks to the Sultan, Jaunpur became “the 

• Shiraz (in Persia) of India His Successors, Mahmud 

I Shah (1436-58) and Husain Shah (1458-79), came into 

. conflict with Bahlol Lodi, who put an end to the Sharki 

' dynasty. Husain enjoyed the hospitality of the Sultan 

! of Bengal till 1500, and his intrigues against Sikandar 

! JLodi were fruitless. 

Art. The Atala Masjid built on the site of the 
I Ataladevi temple by Ibrahim in 1408 is the best example 

; of the Jaunpur style of architecture. Though the stones 

! of the old temple were utilised for the new structure, they 

I were re-fashioned to suit the latter. “ There are few 

( mosques in.Islam so imposing in their proportions or so 

! arresting in style ” h But serious defects of construction 

i deny the Atala Masjid a place among the best Muslim 

! monuments in India. The mosques erected by the 

• successors of Ibrahim continue the style of his great 
monument. The Sharki architecture combines Hindu 

I and Muslim principles of art. The coins of the dynasty, 

I mostly of billon and copper,, were minted on the Delhi 

) model. Besides the Sultans’ names, some of them 

I contain their genealogy. The gold coins exhibit the 

! influence of Bengal, and the legends are in orthodox 

f style. 

I SECTION XXXI 

i THE SULTANS OF BENGAL 

I Iliyas and his Successors. Shams-ud-din Iliyas 


(1343-57) ruled over both Western and Eastern Bengal 


in., p. 627. 
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He came into conflict with Firoz Tughlak 
in 1353-4. Sikandar (1357-93) clashed with that emperor 
1359-60, but the independence of Bengal remained 


in 


intact. Azam (1393-1410), the son of Sikandar by his 
second wife, revolted, fought with his father, who w’as 
defeated and killed, and blinded all the seventeen sons 
of Sikandar by his first wife ; he respected Muslim law 
and corresponded with Hafiz, the famous Persian poet. 
During the next two short reigns (1410-14), Raja Ganesh 
was the de facto ruler, if not a usurper. His persecution 
of Muslims provoked the invasion of Bengal by Ibrahim 
of Jaunpur, whose friendship was secured by the con¬ 
version to Islam of the raja’s son Jadu. The death of 
Ganesh was followed by the succession of his converted 
son, Jalal-ud-din Muhammad (1414-31), who bitterly 
persecuted the Hindus, his quondam co-religionists, and! 
forced many of them to embrace Islam. The tyranny 
of his successor, Ahmad Shah (1431-42), resulted in his 
own murder by his officer Nasir Khan, whose accession 
to the throne as Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (1442-60) 
restored the dynasty of Iliyas. His son Barbak 
(1460-74) gave much encouragement in public-, 
service to African slaves, of whom he possessed about 
8,000. His successor Yusuf Shah (1474-81) was- 
so strict a Muslim that he interdicted the use of wine in 
his kingdom. His death was followed by a period of 
deposition, murder, usurpation and public executionj 
and much of the confusion was due to the mischievous 
activities of the Hindu infantry guarding the Sultan’s 
person and palace and of the African slaves. The succes¬ 
sion of Ala-ud-din Husain Shah (1493-1518), a Sayyid,. 
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a glorious epoch in the annals of Bengal. 
He had been minister for some time 
before he was chosen as Sultan by the 
nobles.' He destroyed the two organisa¬ 
tions which had ruined the kingdom. He regained the 
: territories lost during the [period of anarchy, and even 
' extended his kingdom to the frontier of Orissa. But his 
" expedition to Assam in 1498 failed. Still he was the 
greatest of the Sultans of Bengal, and his greatness was 
shown in his care for popular w^elfare, his promotion of 
cultural progress, and his broad \dews on reb-gion. He 
treated his namesake of Jaunpur with consideration, and 
in general exhibited a true elevation of character. He 
was loved by his Hindu and Muslim subjects. His eldest 
son and successor and the most capable of his eighteen 
sons, Nusrat Shah (1518-33), treated his brothers well. He 
conquered Tirhut. His initial hostility to 
Babar was changed into friendliness after 
Humayiin’s capture of Jaunpur. The 
settlement of the Portuguese at Chittagong in 1528 and 
their arrogance provoked the Sultan, who severely 
chastised them, with the result that they burnt that 
place. He was murdered by the palace eunuchs conse¬ 
quent on the degeneracy of his character and his 
tyrannical ways. He was a patron of art and literatuie. 
Mahmud (1533-38) was overthrown by Slier Khan, who 
seized Gaur in 1338 and became king of Bengal. 
Humayun’s withdrawal from Bengal subsequent to his 
occupation of Gaur for three months ensured Sher Khan’s 
position in Bengal, which was governed by Afghans till 
its annexation by Akbar in 1576.^ » 
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', SECTION XXXII 

-—rrART, LITERATURE AND RELIGION—CH AIT ANYA 
Art. The Bengal style of architecture is not among 
the best provincial styles. The remains at Gaur and 
Pandua (near Gaur) are impressive but do not general¬ 
ly possess some essential artistic qualities like sense of 
proportion or adaptation of form to size. The building 
materials are brick, timber, bamboo and stone. The first 
important building, the Adina Masjid at Pandua with 
about 400 small domes, \yas erected by Sikandar Shah 
in 1368. The tomb of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad in the* 
same place is one of the best in Bengal. There 
was much architectural activity during the reigns of 
Barbak and Yusuf. During the reign of Hu¬ 
sain Shah were built at Gaur the Small Golden 
mosque, the Great Golden mosque (completed by Nusrat 
Shah)—both with gilt domes—and the tomb of the 
Sultan. The coins express the orthodoxy of the Sultans 
in phrases like “ the right hand of the Khalif ” and 
Succourer of Islam. Jalal-ud-din Muhammad res¬ 
tored the kalima, and his example was followed by 
some of his successors. Many of the coins are defective 
from the artistic point of view, particularly the 
writing. 

Literature. The Sultans encouraged Bengali Lite¬ 
rature. In the fourteenth century Krittivasa translated 
the Ramayana and his version is “ the Bible of Bengal.” 
In the same century the earliest version of the Maha- 
bharata appeared. In 1480 some parts of the Bhagovata 
were rendered into Bengali by Maladhar Basu. At the 
instance, of Husaio Shah another translation of- the 
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was attempted by Kavindra Paramesvara ; 
Nusrat Shah patronised a third version of the same epic. 
Rupa Gosvami, the minister of Husain Shah, wrote two 
Sanskrit dramas, the Vidagdha Madhava and the Lalita 
Madhctva. Logic received special attention from Bengali 
scholars. 

Religion. Many Muslim saints lived at Pandua in 
the fourteenth century. Husain Shah was responsible fora 
new cult to unite Hindus and Muslims by means of the 


common worship of Satyapir (the True 
Saint). The extinction of Buddhism gave 
an impetus to the spread of Vaishnavism. 


Sects 


There were also sects like the Sahajiyas who regarded 
carnal love as a means to salvation. This doctrine was 
expounded by Chandi Dasa in the fourteenth century. 
Vidyapati Thakur popularised the Radha-Krishna cult 
about 1450. 

The greatest spiritual force of the period was 
Chaitanya (1485-1534). He was a Brahman of Nava- 
dvipa (Nadia, Bengal) who gave up worldly life 
in 1510. He is said to have toured 
Chaitanya throughout India. He lived at Puri 
during the last eighteen years of his 
life. Philosophically he was a supporter of the bheda- 
hheda of Nimbarka. Chaitanya laid supreme emphasis 
on love, purity of life, and devotion to Krishna. He 
condemned caste distinctions and ceremonials but not 
idol worship or pilgrimages. He was opposed to the 
carnal interpretation of love. He profoundly sympathised 
with the sufferings of people and exclaimed: My heart 
bres^ks to see the sorrows of mankind. Lay thou their 
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\tfijnr'u|)6n my head ; let me suffer in hell for all tfieir 
sins so that thou mayest remove the earthly pangs of all 
other beings 

SECTION XXXIII 

NEPAI. AND ASSAM 

Nepal. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
was established by Arimalladeva a new dynasty of 
Mallas (a tribal name of North-Eastern India), who 
migrated to Nepal probably during the period.? of 
political confusion in the ninth and eleventh centuries. 
About 1290 the Khasas, a mountain tribe, ravaged the 
country. Harisimha of the Karnata dynasty of Tirhut, 
after his defeat by Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak in 1324, 
invaded Nepal and established himself at Bhatgaon 
(near Katmandu). The old Malla dynasty was superseded 
about 1380 by Jayasthitimalla (1380-94) who represented 
the Malla and Karnata dynasties. He was an able and 
energetic ruler whose favourite god was Rama. He 
ended the feudal anarchy of Nepal, reorganised the 
caste system, and introduced a system of weights and 
measures. His son Jyotirmalla (1411-27) assumed 
imperial titles, and during his reign the successors of 
Harisimha of the Karnata line became powerless; their 
position as kings of Nepal received recognition from the 
Emperor of China only from 1387 to 1418. He patro¬ 
nised letters, and is said to have w'ritten an astro¬ 
logical work. His son Yakshamalla (1427-74) established 
his authority over the whole of Nepal, North Bihar 
an d a bit of Tibet. But he partitioned his kingdom 


* Ishwari Prasad, o>. cft., pp. 643 4. 
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amon^ his three sons. About a century later one offtn^ 
three divisions was annexed to Bhatgaon, which conti¬ 
nued along with the other principality of Katmandu. 
The qutirrels of these two kingdoms led to the interven¬ 
tion of Prithvi-Narayana, chief of Gurkha (a place near 
Katmandu), who was invited to the aid of Bhatgaon. 
The Gurkha mountaineers overthrew^ the two kingdoms 
of the valley of Nepal and established their own power 
there in 1768. 

Assam. About 1215 the Afioms (a branch of the 
Shan tribe) immigrated into Assam and came into con¬ 
flict with the Kachuris, who became powerful in the 
thirteenth century and, though adversely affected by 
their tussle with the'Ahoms, continued as rulers till 
their kingdom was annexed by the British in 1830, The 
Ahoms became gradually strong and did not yield to the 
Mughais ; they remained independent till the Burmese 
occupied their country in 1816 ; they became Hinduised 
and adapted the Assamese language. They exhibited 
much skill in carving wood. Their buranjis or chronicles 
possess much historical value. The Muslim, invasions 
of Assam failed disastrously. Muhammad bin Bakhtyar’s 
tragic retreat happened in 1205. The Governors of 
Bengal failed against Assam. The last of the unfortunate 
expeditions was conducted bv' Mir Jumla in 1662^3. 
Assam is a dangerous country to invade, and the Muslim 
invaders were terrified not only by its physical features 
but also by the people who were believed to be great 
magicians. It is the region where the Hindu and Mongo¬ 
lian cultures met and blended. It is the home of Sakti 
worship and fanaticism. ^ 
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SOUTH INDIA 
(1200-^1336) 


SECTION I 

THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 
Singhana (1210-47). We saw the beginnings of 
the Yadava power in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century under Bhillama and Jaitrapala. The latter’s 
son and successor Singhana extended his dominions by 
waging m'ftny wars and assumed fully imperial titles. He 
claims victories oyerTripuri, Dhar and Warangal. He 
invaded Gujarat more than once during the reign of 
Bhimadeva II and in 1231 concluded a treaty, which does 
not mention the latter sovereign but his Chief Minister 
Lavanyaprasada. Singhana triumphed over the Hoysalas, 
and his annexation of Kolhapur put an end to the local 
Silahara dynasty. His Chief Secretary was Sodhala, a 
Kashmirian, whose son Sarngadhara composed the 
Sangitaratnakara, a treatise on music, and the king 
himself is said to have written a pomnientary on it. 
Changadeva, the chief astronomer and asJ:rologer and son 
of Lakshmidhara, established a matha or institute for thfe 
study of his grandfather Bhaskaracharya’s astronomical 
and mathematical works, principally the Siddhanta- 
sirpmani. Thus Singhana was a powerful sovereign, a 
patron of learning, and the greatest of the Yadavas of 
Deyagiri. 

Kurishna' (1247-60) and Mahadeva (1260-71). 

Singhana was succeq;ded by his grandson Krishna, who 
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'U with the revival of the Vedic ceremonial 

religion Vvhich in course of time had lost its hold ov^er 
the people His minister was Lakshmideva, and after 
him his son Jahlana, who compiled an anthology of 
Sanskrit poetry. The Vedantahrlpataru of Amalananda 
is a commentary on Vachaspatimisra’s Bhamati, which 
itself is a commentary on the Sutrabhashya of Sankara. 
Krishna’s brother and successor Mahadeva claims to have 
defeated the Solankis of Anhilvad, the Kakatiyas, and the 
Hoysalas. The Konkan w^as annexed after the overthrow 
of the Silahara line of Thana (Bombay). 

Ramachandra (1271-1309) and Muslim Invaders. 
Ramachandra or Ramadeva, the son of Krishna, ruled 
over a kingdom extending to the frontiers of Mysore. 
He is said to have triumphed over the Paramaras 
of Malwa and the Kakatiyas. The Prime Minister 

of Mahadeva and Ramachandra was Hemadri or Hemad 
Pant. Ala-ud-din Khilji undertook an expedition 
to Devagiri in 1294, without the permission of 
the reigning Sultan, as he wanted an 
Ala-ud-din outlet for his ambition and energy and 
had knowdedge of the great wealth of the 
Yadava kingdom. Further he desired to be away from 
Kis wife and his mother-in-law with whom he found it 
difficult to get on. He left Kara, and the Sultan was 
under the impression that his nephew’s objective 
was Chanderi. He marched secretly from the latter 
place and encamped at Ellichpur (Berar). Proceeding 
towards Devagiri he made it known that he was 
on his way to Rajahmundry. Though the Yadava 
army under Prince Sankara had been away from 
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ae^^jtmpital, Ramachandra opposed the invader and 
was defeated. Ala-\id-din began the siege of Devagiri, 
and the false story of a large army coming from Delhi 
frightened the king into submission. But Sankara, on 
his arrival refused to accept the terms of peac?e, repulsed 
the attack of Ala-ud-din, but fled in the belief that rein¬ 
forcements had come'from the north. Tlie siege of 
Devagiri was re-commenced, and J^amachandra submit-'^ 
ted owing to the failure of grain supply. Ala-ytd-din 
obtained from him ** 600 rnauiids of pearls, two maunds' 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and sapphires, 1000 
maunds of silver, 4000 pieces of siiky\^ etc; the cession 
ot Ellichpur ; and a promise of annual tribute. He not 
only plundered the country, but killed many captives 
and humiliated respectable prisoners by putting them in 
chains and parading them. About 1307 Malik Kafur led 
a punitive expedition against Rama- 
Malik Kafur chandra on account of his failure to pay 
the stipulated tribute for the past three 
years and because of his temerity in giving asylum to^ 
Rai Karan of Gujarat and his daughter, a famous beauty. 
Seconded by Alap Khan, Kafur defeated the Yadava, 
ravaged his kingdom and secured his surrender. After 
staying at Delhi for six months Ramachandra returned 
home with the title of. Rai Ray an and a small 
addition to his territory.' He paid tribute to Delhi 
regularly and remained faithful to his overlord. 
Devala Devi, the princess of Gujarat, had been 
captured and taken to Delhi, and we have seen the 


^ Briggs, I, p. 31d, 






isfo/tunes which her beauty inflicted on her in due 
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■ Sankara (1309-12) and Harapala. Rama- 
cbandra’s son Sankara did not send the tribute to Delhi, 
and Malik Kafur invaded Devagiri again,'defeated the 
disaffected feudatory, put him to death (1312), and seized 
Gulbarga and the Raichur Doab. In 1316 Harapala, 
Ramachandra’s son-in-law, revolted and expelled the 
Muslim garrisons; Mubarak Shah led an expedition in 
1318, captured the rebel, flayed him alive, and fixed 
his head on the gate of Devagiri, which becanje a part of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. The coins of the Yadava 
dynasty exhibit the figure of Garuda. 

SECTION n 

LITERATURE: SANSKRIT & MARATHI 

The Chaturvargachintamani of Hemadri is a volumi¬ 
nous work in four parts dealing with vrata or religious 
fasting, dana or gift, tirtha or pilgrimage, and moksha or 
salvation. A supplement to it gives an account of Ae 
deities, sraddhas auspicious moments for performing 
religious ceremonies, and expiatory rites. On the whole 
about 2000 practices are recommended for the spiritual 
progress of an individual. Hemadri’s compilation pro¬ 
foundly influenced the Hindu mind by turning it away 
from progressive intellectual pursuits. Jts first part 
contains a valuable and mostly historical account of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri. The great minister wrote commen¬ 
taries on a medical work and on an exposition of Vaishnava 
doctrine. He devised a style of temple and domestic 
architecture named after him and aYvay of writing the 
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called Modi. He patronised Bopadeva, the 
author of a book on grammar named Mu^dhahodha 
intended for “ dullards ” and of other works dealing with 
Vaishnava doctrine, medicine, etc. Jnanesvara (Jnandev 
or Dnyandev), the first of the great saints of Pandharpur 
(on the Bhima, near Sholapur), was born at 
Alandi (near Poona) of Brahman parents. He was 
an exponent of the bhakti cult. Legend says that 
he performed the miracle of making a buffalo recite the 
four Vedas. He wrote a Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gita in 1290, besides other M'orks. He em¬ 
phasised that “ there is none high or low with God ”. He 
died about 1300, and had been influenced by bis younger 
contemporary Namdev (1270-1350). The latter belonged 
io the tailor caste and trav'eiled extensively in India. He is 
said to have met Muhammad bin Tughlak. He lived at 
Pandharpur, preaching that there is only one God, that 
Hinduism and Islam are not different in essence, that 
devohon to God is everything, that idol worship, 
pilgrimage, caste, etc. are useless, and that “sin -is 
effaced bjyrepentence ”, not by rites. His hymns were 
composed in Marathi with the exception of some in 
Hindi. He inculcated hJiakti to Vithoba or Vishnu 
(Krishna) and the Pandharpur movement spread Vaishna- 
vism in its purest and sanest form. Namdev was the 
precursor of Kabir and Nanak. 

SECTION HI 

THE KAKATIYAS OF WARANGAL 

Ganapati (1199-1261). The second half of the 
twelfth century witnes.sed the rise of the Kakatiyas under 





GANAPATI KAKATIYA 

Proiai'^ and Prataparudra I, but closed with the deatT 
of Mahadeva and the imprisonment of his son Ganapati, 
consequent on their conflict with the Yadavas of Devagiri 
under Jaitrapala, who however liberated and crowned 
the Kakatiya prince. Ganapati arid Singhana claim vic¬ 
tories over each other before 1235. The former took advan¬ 
tage of the disruption of the Chola Empire, and about 1250 
Kanchi was in his possession. But his success was 
undone by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I’s progress as 
far north as Nellore. Still the long reign 6f Ganapati, 
the greatest of his line, was conducive to the prosperity 
of his realm. He patronised learning and built temples 
and irrigation works. He is best remembered for his 
enlightened commercial policy. His Motupalli (Guntur 
Dt.) Pillar Inscription, dated 1244-5, registers an 
(fbhayasasaniT, or edict assuring protection, to 
merchants engaged in'foreign trade : “ Formerly kings 

used to take away by force the whole cargo, viz. gold, 
elephants, horses, gems, etc., carried by ships and vessels 
which, after they had started from- one country for 
another, were attacked by storms, wrecked and thrown 
on shore. But we have remitted every thing (all taxes) 
except the customs duty. The rate of this duty is one 
in thirty on exports and imports—sandal, country 
camphor, Chinese camphor, pearls, rose-water, ivory, 
camphor-oil, copper, zinc, lead, silk-threads, corals, 
perfumes, pepper, all silks and areca-uuts The 
importance of this document for economic history is 
obvious. 


Epigtaphia Indica, XII, pp. 196-7. « 





THE GREAT ANDHRA QUEEN 


- ^^^udramba (1261-91). Rudramba, Ganapati's 
daughter, assumed the masculine title of Maharaja in 
accordance with her father’s wish. Barring a few 
rebellions which were crushed by officers like Ambadeva, 
her reign was peaceful and prosperous. Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, estimates her greatness as 

follows: The kingdom of Mutfili (Motupalli).was 

formerly under the rule of a King, and since his death, 
some forty years past (Marco Polo dictated his work to 
his fellow-prisoner at Genoa in 1298-9), it has been 
under his Queen, a lady of much discretion, who for the 
great love she bore him never would marry another 
husband. And I can assure you that during all that 
space of forty years she had administered her realm as 
well as ever her husband did, or better ; and as she was 
a lover of justice, of equity, and of peace, she was 
more beloved by those of her kingdom than ever 
WTtS Lady or Lord of theirs before. The people 

are...tributary to nobody.It is in this kingdom 

that diamonds are got.There they are found 

both abundantly and of large size.In this kingdom 

also are made the best and most delicate buckrams and 
those of highest price ; in sooth they look like tissue of 
spider’s web ! There is no King nor Queen in the world 
but might be glad to wear thein. The people have also 
the largest sheep in the world, and great abundance of 
all the necessaries of life ^ These observations of the 
prince of mediaeval travellers who visited Motupalli re- 
quire correction only in a few^^points. Rudramba was the 


^ Yule and Cordier, Travels of Marco Polo, IX, (1921), po. 
359-61. 
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PRATAPARUDKA II 

, .^diugiiter, not the queen, of Ganapati though it is possi- 
ble that she was a widow when she began to rule. She 
; ruled for thirty, not fort)^ years. The use of the word 
buckram which means coarse cloth is surprising. She 
abdicated when her daughter’s son (her own son accor¬ 
ding to an inscription), Prataparudra had attained 
majority. 

Prataparudra II (1291-1323), The first known 
event of the reign of Prataparudra II was the suppression 
of a rebellion in Nellore. Muslim aggression convulsed 
his reign. After the failure of tw'o attempts to invade 
Warangal through Orissa, a third abortive expedition 
was undertaken by Malik F'akhr-ud-din in 1308. After 
the conquest of Devagiri Malik Kafur marched against 
Warangal in 1309 and besieged the double fortress with 
outer and inner wails of mud and stone respectively. 
With great difficulty the outer wail was captured, and 
" the subsequent attack on the inner fortress resulted in 
the surrender of Pratapctrudra. On a threat of indis¬ 
criminate massacre Kafur forced him to part with all his 
accumulated treasure and promise an annual tribute. 
; According to Ferishta, the Muslim general obtained 300 
elephants, 7000 horses, and a large amount of money 
and jew'els loaded on 1000 camels- In 1313 Kavivarman 
Kulasekbara of Travancore executed a triumphant 
march as far as Nellore, but three years later the 
Kakatiya general, Muppidi Nayaka, not only captured 
Kanchi but moved on to Trichinopoly. In 1318 Khusru 
Klian besieged Warangal, and Prataparudra on his 
submission was offered the choice of Islam, surrender 
of all his wealth, or death. The Muslim general returned 




filLITERATURES: TELUGU -AND SANSKRIT 

^giri with booty. In 1321 Ulugh jR'h'an (later Muham- 
JTiad bin Tughlak) invaded the Kakatiya kingdom on 
account of its non^pAyinent of tribute,, but was forced to 
retreat owing to the unfavourable season and epidemic. At 
last Warangal fell in 1323 in spite of its heroic .defence, 
and Ulugh Khan sent Prataparudra to Delhi, but he died 
on the way at. Manthani (Karim nagar Dt. Haidarabad).^ 
A Muslim Governor was appointed; Warangal was re¬ 
named Sultanpur. Muhammad bin Tughlak’s invasion of 
1327 resulted in the incorporation of Warangal in his 
empire. 

His Successors. The fortunes of the Kakatiya 
princes after 1323 are ob^cure.^ Prataparudra’s son 
Krishnappa Nayaka is regarded by Fetishta as the author of 
a Hindu combination in 1343-4 against Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, who was deprived of all bis possessions in the- 
Dakhan e.xcept Daulatabad, Vinayakadeva, the son of 
Krishnappa Nayaka, was captured and put to death by 
Muhammad I Bahrnani in 1362. The Kakatiya coins 
exhibit a couchant bull. 

SECTION IV 

UTERATUHE: TELUGU AND SANSKRIT 

We saw the contribution of Prataparudra I to- 
Telugu Literature. Ranganatha and Buddha Raju 
translated the Raniayana in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. AtharVa.na essays to establish the antiquity of 
Telugu in his grammatical work written in Sanskrit, and is. 
the only Jmn author in Telugu Literature. Tikkanna 

' Hcxiivala, op, cit„ pp. 337-8. ^ ~ 

n 3.1 Historical Sketches of Ancient 

Dekhan (1917), pp. 267-309. ^ ^ 







THE REDBIS OF KONDAVIDU 


XI 22.0^ 1300), the secotirl of the Kavitraya, rendered the 
Mahabharata into Teliigu and waq patronised by a chief of 
Isiellore feudatory to Ganapati. Beddanna, a Telugu-Choda 
chief subordinate to Radramba, wrote a work on polity in 
fifteen chapters, and also ''one of the most widely read moral 
text-books in the Telugu schools”.^ Marana, Tikkanna’s 
pupil, dedicated his Markandeya Puranci to a general 
of Pratapariidra IL Bhaskara towards the close of the 
thirteenth century made a chanipu version of the Rama- 
yana. Prataparudra II patronised Vjdyanatha, the author 
of the Prataparudriyam —a famous and popular work 
in Sanskrit on poetics—in w’hich there are references to 
the activities of that sovereign. 

SECTION V 

•‘i’HE REDDIS OF KONDAVIDU AND RAJAHMUNDRY 

Kondavidu. While the Kakatiyas were hovering 
about Warangal after its inclusion in the Tughlak 
Empire, their dominions south of the Krishna came under 
the Reddis, some of whom had served Prataparudra II. 
One account treats Prolaya Verna as a rebel against that 
isovereign and dates the foundation of the Reddi king- 
’dom of Kondavidu in 1320. According to another 
account, Verna Reddi established his power at Addanki 
(Guntur Dt.) after 1323. The Reddi dynasty may be as- 
. signed to the pejiod, 1327-1427. Prolaw Verna (1327-50) 
was succeeded by his son Anapota (1350-62), who changed 
the capital to Kondavidu (Guntur Dt.) probably owing 
to the pressure of Vijayanagar after its conquest of 


' P. Cheuchiah & M. Bhujanga Rao, A History of Telugu 
Literature (1928), p. 56. 






THE REDDIS OF RAJAHMUNDRY 

bnda (Guntur Dt.) before 1352. He was follow<^ 
his brother Anavema (1362-81). The kingdom of 
Kumaragiri (1381-1407), the son of Anapota, included 
the Vengi region, which was handed over to his minister 
and brother-in-law (sister’s husband), Kataya Vema„ 
w’ho started the Rajahmundry branch of the Reddi 
family about 1385. Kumaragiri, an easy-going ruler, 
had by 1390 lost Addanki and Motupalli to Vijayanagar* 
His death was follow’ed at Kondavidu by the usurpation 
of Pedda Komati Verna, the grandson of Macha (Verna 
Reddi’s brother). The usurper and his son Racha Verna 
were learned men who patronised men of letters. Pedda 
Komati Verna or Veniabhupala wrote works in Sanskrit 
on poetics, music, etc. 

Rajahmundry. Kataya Verna (c 1385-1423) 
maintained his position at Rajahmundry against the 
usurper at Kondavidu, and was supported by Allada 
Reddi, who became regent during the minority of 
Kataya Vernal’s son, who was followed by his sister, 
Anatalli, the wife of Allada Reddi’s son Virabhadra— 
a scholar and patron of learning. The two branches of 
the Reddi dynasty safeguarded a part of the Kakatiya 
dominions from Muslims and promoted the cause of Telugu 
and Sanskrit Literatures. The dynastic chronology is 
uncertain.^ The Reddi kingdom must have been annexed 
by Devaraya II of Vijayanagar, though ‘‘ it is possible that' 

.Kapilendra (Gajapati, 1435-70) wiped out the Reddi 

kings of Kondavidu and other places 


^ R. Sewel), The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India {1932), 
pp. 385-6. * R. D. Banerji“ History of Orissa, I (1930). p. 293. 
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SECTION VI 
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| \ LITERATURE: TELUGU & SANSKRIT 

Errapragada (1280-1350), the last of the Kavitraya, 
completed the Telugu translation of the Mahabliarata 
I' , done by Nanniya Bhatta. and Tikkanna; he was 
\ patronised at the Reddi court of Kondavidu. Srinatha 

I (1365-1440) was the protege of the Reddis of Kondavidu 
and Rajahinundry. His masterpiece is the Naishadha; 
though it is a translation of Sri Harsha s work in Sanskrit, 
the Telugu version is superior in some respects. Srinatha’s 
Palnadu Viracharitra deals with the Reddi dynasty 
and is therefore known as the Reddi Bharata. He is 
regarded by many critics as the supreme poet of Telugu 
Literature”.^ His command of Telugu and Sanskrit is 
astonishing, and in his hands “Telugu poetiy attained 
I a majesty and dignity unapproached ever since At 
the court of Vemabhupala lived the great Sanskrit author 
\: Vamanabhatta Bana or Abhinavabhatta Bana who, besides 

: a number of poems, wrote the Vemahhiipalacharitay an 

^ account of his patron’s line in imitation of Bana’s Harsha- 

\ charita, and probably the drama Parvatiparinayay 

I which is however attributed by some to the famous Bana. 


SECTION VII 


THE HOYSALAS OF DVARASAMUDRA 


Narasimha II (1220-3S). The twelfth century closed 
with the assumption of imperial titles like Maharajadhiraja 
and the foundation of an era by Ballala 11(1173-1220). His 
reign saw temple building on a scale unparalleled in the 

1 & * Chenchiah and BhujangaRao, c/t., pp. 59 and 62. 
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NARASIMHA II HOYSALA 



the Other Hoysala or Ballala sovereigns. 

m Narasitnha II the territory bet*N\'een the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra was lost in the confliet with the 
Yadavas of Devagiri about 1224.But the Hoysala interven¬ 
tion in the Chola affairs was effective. It was the result of 
the Pandya aggression against the Cholas and of the matri¬ 
monial relations between them and the Hoysalas; one 
of the queens of Ballala II was a Chola princess. Nara- 
simha occupied Srirangam and Kanchi, marched as far 
south as Ramesvaram where he erected a pillar of 
victory, and liberated Rajaraja III from prison, into 
which he had been thrown by his over-mighty feudatory 
Ko-Perimjinga (or Maharajasimha), the chief of Senda- 
mahgalam (South Arcot Dt.). The Tiruvendipuram (in 
the same Dt.) inscription of Rajaraja III, dated 1231-2, 
narrates the story of Perunjinga’s revolt and his im¬ 
prisonment of the Chola Emperor, of the march of the 
Hoysala generals to Sendamangalam and their libera¬ 
tion of the prisoner, and of the death of Parakrama Bahu 
(not II), a Ceylonese prince. Narasimha 11 consequent¬ 
ly earned fame as ‘‘ the re-founder of the Chola king¬ 
dom.” The opinion of some scholars that Perunjinga 
rebelled twice, that Rajaraja III was imprisoned twdce 
in the same place, and that there were two Hoysala 
interventions on behalf of the Chola Emperor against his 
rebel feudatory, in almost identical circumstances, is 
untenable.^ 

Somesvara (1235-54). Narasimha's son Somes- 
vara established himself at Kannanur (near Trichino- 


> R. Sathianathaier, The Kadavaraya Problem* Dr. S. Krishna^ 
swami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume (1936), pp. 213-4. 






, SOMESVARA AND BALLALA UI 

|.bout 1239, and played a part in the affair? of 
sinking Chola Empire. He erected the front qoptira of 
the Siva temple at Jambukesvaram (near Srirangam)^ 
He was defeated and killed in his conflict with Jatavar- 
man Sundara Pand\a I, and before'his death he had 
partitioned his kingdom between his sons by different 
wives, Narasimha HI (1254-91) and Ramanatha (1254-95)^ 
In 1276 the Yadavas of Devagiri attacked Dvarasamudra^ 
but were repulsed by Narasimha, who was succeeded by 
his son Ballala III. Ramanatha’s capital was Kannanui\ 
and his inscriptions are numerous in the Tanjore and Tri- 
chinopoly Districts; his second capital was Kundani 
(Salem Dt.), and the relations between the half-brothers 
w^ere hostile. When his son Visvanatha (1295-97) died, the 
Hoysala dominions were reunited under Ballala III. 

Ballala III (1291-1342). (Vira) Ballala III, the pen¬ 
ultimate Hoysala, was the last great sovereign of his dynasty. 
In 1303 he annexed the Tuluva country (South Kanara and 
a portion of North Kanara Districts) and completed the 
wor4v of his predecessors from Vishnuvardhana in conquer¬ 
ing the Alupa dynasty, w^hich had been ruling over it. from 
the sixth century A.D. and had come into contact with the 
Western Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, Kadamba, Pallava, Chola 
and Pandya powers.^ In 1305 he was active against the 
Yadavas of Devagiri, and, on the eve of Malik Kafur’s 
invasion of Dvarasamudra, was attempting to interfere ir^ 
the Pandya affairs. In 1310 he suffered defeat and 
submitted to that Muslim general in spite of the help sent 
to himself by Vira Pandya. The Ballala crowm prince sent 


A. Saletore, Ancient Karnataka, pp. 285 & 618. 







BALLALA III 



flhi returned home in 1313. Three years Tatar 
>varasamudra, which had been sacked by Kafur, was 
rebuilt. Ballala Ill’s attitude towards the aggression of 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara of Travancore is not clear. In 
1326 Baha-ud-din, the refugee at Dvarasamudra, was 
surrendered to Muhammad bin Tughlak, who destroyed 
that capital in 1327 and annexed the Hoysala dominions 
to the empire of Delhi. In 1336—the traditional date— 
Hampi was fortified, and the loss of Kannanur led to 
Ballala’s concentration on Tiruvannamalai (North Arcot Dt.). 
Ferishta says that Ballaladeva founded a strong city on 
the frontiers of his kingdom, and named it after his son 
Vijaya (hence Vijayanagar).i This statement is confirmed by 
inscriptions. A record of 1339 says that Vijaj'a Virupaksha- 
pura was the residential capital of Ballala III, while another 
inscription of the following year refers to the coronation of 
his son, Vijaya Virupaksha Ballala. After .strengthening 
the northern frontier with the help of his officers, 
among whom the five Sangama brothers and the son of one 
of them were conspicuous, Ballala III aimed at destroying 
the Sultanate of Madura, whose independent existence had 
commenced in 1335. According to Ibn Batuta, he was an 
active man, eighty years old, who cherished the ambition of 
seizing the. whole of Mabar, and recruited 20,000 Muslims 
in his army. An inscription of 1340 records that he 
erected a pillar of victor}' at the “ root ” of Adam’s bridge. 
In 1342 he fought his last battle with Ghiyas-ud-din of 
Madura at Kannanur, and his initial success was followed by 
his defeat. He was captured, strangled and flayed, and 


^ .Briggs, op. cit., I, p. 427. 







MADHVA. 



was stuffed with straw and suspended on the 
Tvfadiira. His son and successor, Ballala IV (1342-46), 
seems, to have walked, in the footsteps of his father, and 
died fighting against the Sultanate of Madura. His death 
made Harihara I of Vijayanagar, the eldest of the Sangama 
brothers, independent of Hoysala authority. 

SECTION VIII 

LITERATURE : SANSKRIT AND KANNADA 
Madhva. Madhva (Vasudeva, Anandatirtha, Purna- 
prajna, etc.) was born at Belle near'Udipi (South Kanara, 
Dt.). Though there is difference of opinion regarding his 
date of birth, he may be assigned to 1238-1317.^ His life 
is better known to us than that of Sankara or Ramanuja. 
Madhva became a sannyasin in his sixteenth year and visited 
Trivandrum, Cape Comorin, Raniesvaram, Srirangam and 
other places. He travelled in Northern India twice, and 
probably met Mahadeva of Devagiri and Balban of Delhi. 
After about 1290 his activity was confined to the Tuluva 
country under the Alupas, whose records however do not 
mention the great Achar}'a, probably because of their zeal 
as Saivas. His life w'as devoted to the condemnation of 
Adygita and Saivism and to the establishment of Dvaita 
and devotion to Krishna. He was a muscular saint who is 
said to have vanquished many wrestlers, consumed 200 
hadali plantains after dinner, and lifted the flag-staff of a 
temple and even a big rock. He is credited with a know¬ 
ledge of Persian. Anyhow his fame rests on his commen¬ 
taries on the Brahma Sutras^ the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita, He emphasised the distinctness of the 


^ Saletore, op. cit., p. 439. 




KANNAPA LITERATURE 


idual soul from Brahman by reading the Upanisfiaaic 
Inahavakya as Atattvamasi, and while denying their 
identity recognised their similarity to some extent. He 
subscribed to the doctrine of everlasting damnation and 
consigned the Advaitins and other worst sinners '' to 
eternal Hell. Hence the opinion of some scholars that he 
was influenced by Christianity. While inculcating hhahti 
to God, he underlined sympathy with inferiors, love 
for equals and reverence for superiors.’*^ He founded 
the temple of Krishna at Udipi and established eight 
mathas there. His followers, called Madhvas, are now 
chiefly found in Mysore and in North and South Kanara 
Districts. Though a microscopic minority, their activity 
on behalf of Dualism is great; 

Kannada Literature. We have considered Hoysala 
art and seen the encouragement given to Kannada 
Literature in the twelfth century by the Ballalas. In 
the next century a number of Jain authors flourished: 
poets Janna and Andayya ; Mallikarjuna the anthologist; 
and Kesiraja the grammarian, the last three belonging 
to the same family. In the same age lived the Vira- 
saiva novelists, Devakavi and Somaraja. Naraharitirtha 
of the Udipi matha composed Kannada songs eulogising 
Vishnu in 1281. 

SECTION IX 

EXTINCTION OF THE CHOLA EMPIRE 
Rajaraia III (1216-46). The reign of Kulottunga 
III came to a tragic close in 1216 consequent on the 
aggression of Maravarman Sundara Pandya L Rajaraja 



* Carpenter, op. cit„ p. 411. 





RAJARAJA AND RAJENDRA ,CHOLAS '8L 

;III,'wt)!d^se relationship to his predecessor or successor 
is not definitely known, was confronted with a difficult 
situation, which was w^orsened by his incompetence and 
folly. He provoked a conflict with the Pandyas, sus¬ 
tained a defeat, and found his capital occupied by the 
victor. A contemporary historical romance, the 
Gadyakarnamrita of Kalakalabha, refers to the flight of 
Rajaraja and his capture by the Kadavaraya 
(Ko-Periinjinga). We have seen how he was set free 
by the officers of Narasimha II Hoysala. In the 
meantime the Hoysala monarch had defeated 
the Pandyas and entered into matrimonial relations 
with them. Therefore the Chola Emperor became a 
dependent on the Hoysalas. Even the heart of the Chola 
Empire was ill-administered, and the feudatories emanci¬ 
pated themselves from imperial control. Though the 
Chola power had been saved from extinction for the time 
being, the position of the Ballalas in the Chola country 
was consolidated, and they attempted wdth success the 
role of arbiters in the affairs of the Tamils. 

Rajendra III (1246-79). Rajendra III, who was 
more capable and energetic than his predecessor, attempted 
to increase his power and prestige with the help of the 
Telugu-Chodas of Nellore. It is probable that he triumphed 
over Maravarman Sundara Pandya II. This new situation 
inclined the Ballalas towards the Pandyas against the 
Cholas. But the succession of Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya I, the greatest of his line, changed Somesvara’s 
hostile attitude towards Rajendra III into one of friendship 
and co-operation. Ganapati Kakatiya occupied Kanchi 
about 1250. In this posture of affairs Jatavarman’s grand 
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ky- progress up to Nellore metamorphosed the political 
situation. The Hoysalas were defeated; the Cholas were 
subdued; Ko-Perunjinga was converted into a Pandya 
ally; and the Kakatiyas were expelled. Rajendra Ill’s 
political position was purely nominal from about 1258 to 
1279. Gangaikondacholapuram continued as the capital 
down to the last days of the Chola Empire. The Anglo- 
Indian corruption “Coromandel” reminds us of the 
Cholamandalam. 

Ko-Perunjinga. The decadence of the Chola Empire 
in the thirteenth centurj- is best illustrated by the rise of Ko- 
Perunjinga (1229-78). Restarted as a loyal feudatory of 
Rajaraja III. About 1231 the latter was defeated at Tellaru 
(near Wandiwash) and imprisoned at Sendamangalam. 
After the Hoysala intervention, Perunjinga again became a 
Chola feudatory, hut in 1243 assumed titles indicative of 
his independence. He vanquished the Hoysalas in 1252-3. 
at Perambalur (Trichinopoly Dt.), but Jatavarman Sundara 
I and) a I rejected his offer of tribute, besieged Sendaman¬ 
galam, reduced him to vassalage in 1255, and secured his 
co-operation in his own campaign against Ganapati 
Kakatiya. The inscriptions of Perunjinga are largely found 
in the South Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput Districts 
and to a lesser extent in the Tanjore, Kurnool and Godavari 
Districts, and in these records his achievements loom large. 
He claims to have conquered the Chola, Hoysala,- Pandya 
and Kakatiya powers. From his stronghold at Senda¬ 
mangalam, he controlled Cuddalore, Chidambaram, Vriddha- 
chalam and Kanchi. He was devoted to God Nataraja at 
Chidambaram and built the eastern gopura of the temple 
there. His titles are not only political, military and religious 







SAIVASIDDHANTA 



faut:a^literary. He was a Kadava claiming Pallava descent. 
His character and achievements before and after 1243 


: exhibit a remarkable inner nnity. During an age of stress 
arid storm he established his power and prestige. His 


^ ■ forceful personality and perennial energy made his name 


and family famous in the triangular political contest among 
the Pandyas, the Hoysalas and the Kakatiyas for control of 
the fast declining Chola Empire, 


SECTION X 


TAMIL LITERATURE: SAIVASIDDHANTA 

Saivasiddhanta, The doctrines of Saivasiddhanta 
are reduced to a few Sutras and explained by Meykandar 
in his Sivajnanahodam (1223). His disciple Arunandi's 
Sivajnanasittiyar is a full expositon of his master's 
teachings combined with a consideration of the views of 
other schools, of which fourteen are taken into account. 
It is the most popular work on Tamil Saivism. Umapati 
Sivacharya, belonging to a place very near Chidambaram 
and now included in Annatnalainagar, lived towards the 
close of the thirteenth century and in the eally decades of 
the following century. He wrote as many as eight works on 
Saivasiddhanta and epitomised the Pcriyapuranam of 
Sekkilar in seventy-five stanzas. The philosophy of Saiva* 
siddhanta is bkedabheda ^distinction and identit}'); as a 
religion, it inculcates true devotion to Siva, ‘‘ the one great 
God,” irrespective of caste, rites or image worship, as the 
means to the realisation of God. 



THE GREAT PANDYAS 


SECTION XI 


THE PANDYA IMPERIALISM, COMMERCE & COINAGE 

M. S. Pandyas I (1216-38) and II (1238-51), 

Maravarmari Sundara Pand}a I inaugurated the epoch of 
Pandya imperialism whose career continued throughout 
the thirteenth century. Immediately after his coronation 
he invaded the Chola country and burnt Uraiyur andl 
Tanjore. Though Kulottunga III was re-instated, he 
became a subordinate ruler, but died soon after. Rajaraja 
III violated the peace with effects already detailed, and 
Hoysala intervention was necessary to repair the conse¬ 
quences of his stupidity. Maravarman Sundara Pandya II 
appears to have submitted to Rajendra III, 

J. S. Pandya I (12Sl-c. 1268). Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya Ps inscriptions are found throughout the Tamil 
country up to Nellore. He defeated the ruler of Travancore, 
captured Kannanur, expelled the Hoysalas, subdued the 
Cholas, reduced Ko-Perunjinga to subordination, conquered 
the Kongu countdefeated the Telugu-Choda Ganda- 
gopala and seized Kanchi and Nellore, and compelled 
Ceylon to pay tribute. Besides the usual imperial titles, he 
assumed those of ‘The first above all” and “ he who opened 
the way by the sword”. He covered with gold the roof 
of the great temple at Chidambaram. His donations to the 
tem[)le at Srirangam are said to have amounted to eighteen 
lakhs of gold pieces. He crowned himself there and at 
Nellore and took delight in his high imperial position. The 
chronology of the Pandyas is confused by overlapping 
dates, and foreign authorities speak of “the five royal 
brothers”, Jatavarman Vira Pandya’s inscriptions range 
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MARCO POLO 
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tram^i253 to 1275, and he seems to have actively co¬ 
operated with the great conqueror. About 1268 there were 
three rulers. It is useless to pursue the activities of all the 
rulers reigning at the same time. 

M. K. Pandya (c. 1268-1310). Maravarman Kula- 
sekhara was the last great Pandya. Excepting his conquest 
of Quilon (hence his title Kollamkonda) and of Ceylon 
about 1284, his long reign was one of peace and prosperity. 
He is referred to as “ Kales Dewar ” (Kulasekharadeva) by 
the Muslim historian Wassaf, a? “Ashar” (Sekharar) by 
Marco Polo, and as the ruler of Mabar by both. The 
Arabic term Mabar means Passage, indicative of the facilities 
for trade obtainable in the Pandya country. 

Marco Polo. Marco Polo who visited Mabar about 1 293 
makes the following observations; “ The great province of 
Maabar.... is styled India the Greater; it is best of all the 

Indies,.the finest and noblest in the world. At this 

end of the Province reigns one of those five Royal Brothers, 
who is a Crowned King, and his name is Sender Bandi 
Davar (Sondara Pandya Deva). In his kingdom they find 

very fine and great pearls^ .Call (Kayal, at the mouth 

of the Tamraparni) is a great and noble city, and belongs to 
Ashar, the eldest of the five brother Kings. It is at this 
city that all the ships touch that come from the West, as 
from Hormos and from Kis (an island in the Persian Gulf) 
and from Aden, and all Arabia, laden with horses and with 

other things . for sale-There is great business done in 

this city.....-The king possesses vast treasures, and wears 
upon his person great store of rich jewels. He maintains 


1 Yule and Cordier, op, cit,, II, p. 331. 










WASSAF 




administers his kindom with great e^if^ 
. extends great favour to merchants and foreigners so 
that the)^ are ver>' glad to visit his city.”^ The Venetian 
traveller’s account of social life refers to the king’s 500 
wives, the nakedness of the people and absence of tailors, 
the prevalence of saii, the belief in omens and astrology 
• and the dancing-girls attached to temples. Marco Polo 
draws pointed attention to the speedy death of most of 
the imported horses, owing to mismanagement and 
absence of farriers, and to the consequent colossal 
financial loss. He qotes the poor fighting equipment of 
soldiers, who are described as “ most wretched soldiers ”, 
Wassaf. The remarks of the Muslim historian 
Wassaf are very valuable: “The curiosities of Chin 
(China) and Machin (Canton) and the beautiful products of 

Hind and Sind, laden on large ships.sailing like 

mountains with the wings of the winds on the surface of the 
water, are always arriving there. The wealth of the 
Isles of the Persian Gulf in particular, and in part the 
beauty and adornment of other countries, from Irak and 
Khurasan as far as Rum (Turkey) and Europe are derived 
from Mabar, which is so situated as to be the key of 

Hind.®.Kales Dewar, the ruler of Mabar, enjoyed a 

highly prosperous life, extending to forty and odd years, 
during w'hich time neither any foreign enemy entered 
his country, nor any severe malady confined him to bed. 
His coffers were replete with wealth inasmuch as that 
in the treasury of the city of Mardi (Madura) there were 
1200 crores of gpld (dinars) deposited.Besides 

‘ Ibid., pp, 370-1. ’ 

£ & D.. HI, p, 32. 
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te wa§ an accumulation of precious stones,' 

"'as ^arls, rubies, turquoises, and emeralds—more than is 
in the power of language to express......This fortunate 

and happy sovereign.... While was engaged in 

writing this passage, one of nay friends said tome: 
‘The kings of Hind are celebrated for their penetration 
and wisdom ; why then did Kales Dewar, during his 
life time, nominate his younger and illegitimate son as 
his successor; to the rejection of the elder, who was 
of pure blood, by which he introduced distraction into 
a kingdom which had been adornedTike a bride’ An 
interesting pieceof information given by Muslim historians 
is^ the high place occupied by some Arab merchants 
in the councils of the Pandyas. One Abdur Rahman 
is described as the Prime Minister in charge of 
the customs, to which office his son and grandson 
succeeded. 

Muslim Invasions. Maravarman Kulasekhara 
had two sons, the legitimate Sundara Pandya and the 
illegitimate Vira Pandya. The association of Vira with 
the government as early as 1296 and his choice as crown 
prince led to Sundara’s usurpation of the throne after 
murdering his father in 1310. Expelled from Madura 
the usurper appealed to Malik Kafur, who would have 
invaded Mabar even if there had been no Pandya war of 
succession. Ala-ud-din Khilji coveted the wealth of 
Mabar, particularly its 500 elephants, larger than 
those he had obtained from Warangal. Moreover, Vira 
Pandya had aided Ballala III again.st Kafur. Jayan- 
kondacholapuram (near GangaikondacholapuranV) and 

^ ^ Ibid., pp. 52 & 54. 








RAVIVARMAN OF TRAVANCORE 



were captured by Kafur, who sal 
imbaram and Srirangam, seized Madura, advanced 
to Ramesvaram, and erected a mosque there.^ His booty 
consisted of 512 elephants, 5000 horses (Arabian and 
Syrian), and 500 maunds of jewels—diamonds, pearls,, 
emeralds and rubies. The whole country was ra\’aged, 
and though it was not annexed, “ there are good reasons 
for believing that a Musalman garrison continued in 
Madura. If it did, its authority must have been con¬ 
fined very narrowly, not extending in all probability to 
very much beyond the territory immediately round 
Madura.”® In 1313 Ravivarman Kulasekhara of Travancore 
executed a military inarch to Nellore, and his records 
are found at Srirangam, Ranchi and Poonamallee (near 
Madras). His Arulala Perumal inscription at Ranchi;; 
dated 1315-6, in which he is styled sangramadhira or 
heroic on the battle field, records his coronation there as 
well as his defeat of Vira Pandya. His Poonamallee 
record alludes to his overthrow of Sundara Pandya. But 
in 1316 the Kakatiya general, Muppidi Nayaka, captured 
Ranchi and advanced as far as Trichinopoly. Thus 
Malik Kafur’s invasion of Mabar and the subsequent 
happenings increased the political . confusion which 
followed the muE4er of the last great Pandya. Rhusru 
Rhan’s expedition to Mabar in 1318 was destructive like 
Rafur’s, but its effects were nullified by the Tughlak 
revolution in 1320. Muhammad bin Tughlak’s invasion 
in 1327 resulted in the second sack of Srirangam and 
the recapture of Madura. Mabar became one of his 
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ana Her Muhainmadan Invaders^ p. 123. 
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-three provinces, and Jalal-ud-din Ahsan was ap¬ 
pointed to its government. 

Pandya Coins. Besides Roman coins found in the 
Pandya country, there are indigenous gold and copper 
coins with the figure of the fish, single or double, from 
the seventh to the tenth century. A copper coin of 
Kun Pandya belongs to the seventh century. Subsequent 
to the Chola conquest, the additional symbols found are 
the Chola tiger and the “ rude human figure.” The coins 
with the legends, “ conqueror of the Chola country ” and 
the first above all ” may be assigned to Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I and Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I 
respectively. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MABAR AND BAHMANI SULTANATES 
(1335-1527) 


SECTION I 

THE SULTANATE OF MABAR 
( 1335 - 78 ) 

Jalalud-dinAhsan Shah (1335-40), Subsequent 
to the annexation of Mabar by Muhammad bin Tughlak in 
U27 and the appointment of Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Ahsan as 
its Governor, the Sultan’s control over the province is clear ■ 
from his coins dated 1330, 1333 and 1334. The earliest 
coin of Jalal-ud-din belongs to 1333, in which year he ■ 
rebelled against Delhi and founded the Sultanate of Mabar 
or Madura. He claimed descent from the Prophet, and 
was the father-in-law of Ibn I3atuta. We have seen the 
abortive imperial expedition to punish the rebel, who was 
however killed by his own officer, Ala-ud-din Udauji. He 
enjoyed the usurped authority for some months, and was 
successful in his two destructive campaigns against the 
Hindus. After his accidental death, he was succeeded by 
his son-in-law, Kutb-ud-din Firox, who was murdered after- 
a reign of forty days. Thereupon Ghiy^-ud-din seized the 
throne and married a daughter of Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah, 
thus becoming Ibn Batuta’s wife’s sister’s husband. 

Ghiyas-ud-din (1340-42). The octogenarian 
Ballala III fought and won and failed at Kannanurin 1342, 
and was inhumanly treated by Ghiyas-ud-din, who died 





GHIYAS-UD-DIN’S ATROCITIES 

s^tl^fter his return to Madur^. He had contemplated an 
expedition to the Maidive Islands at the instance of Ibii 
Batuta. The latter describes the atrocities of the Sultan, “a 
fiend in human shape”, and throws abundant light on the 
character of the Muslim regime in Mabar. The following 
is a typical instance, A large number of Hindu prisoners 
were massacred; the men were ^impaled on stakes; the 
women were strangled and tied to the stakes by the hair; 
and the infants were butchered on the breasts of their 
mothers* This is shameful - conduct such as I have not 
known any other sovereign guilty of. It is for this that God 
hastened the death ” (Ibn Batuta)^ of Ghiyas-ud-din. 
Though the African traveller was well impressed with 
the Hindu virtues, he got so disgusted with the Sultan’s 
doings that he was eager to leave Madura as quickly 
as possible. Ghiyas-ud-diu was followed by his brother's 
son Nasir-ud-din (1342-4), the subsequent Sultans being 
Adil Shah (1344-59), Mubarak Shah (1359-68) and 
Sikandar Shah (1368-78). 

Coins. The copper and billon coins of the Sultans 
from 1335-78—only two gold coins are known—are on 
the Delhi model They are of two types ; one giving the 
Sultan’s name and the date of issue in Arabic and the 
the Sultan’s name and the legend, ^^the most 
The writing however conforms to the 
The historical value of this coinage is 


other 

mighty Sultan.” 
southern variety, 
very great. 

Extinction of the Sultanate. The practical ex¬ 
tinction of the ephemeral Sultanate of Madura as well as 
tfee reclamation of a large part of South India t o the 
‘ S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 237. 









KUMARA KAMPANA 


'ways was effected by Kumara (or Chikka) 
Kampana(Karnpana II), the younger spn of Bukka Kaya I 
of Vijayanagar, The prince’s diqvijaya is the theme 
of his pueen Ganga ^vi’s poetical composition in 
Sanskrit, the Madhtiravijayam (or Virakamparaya- 
charitam). She describes the effects of the Muslim inva¬ 
sion and occupation of the Tamil country. Vyaghrapuri 
(Chidambaram) became literally the place for tigers. 
The temple at Srirangam was in such a dilapidated 
condition that the image of God Ranganatha was 
protected by the hood of Adisesha alone. The shrine at 
Jambukesvaram was in a similar state. The irrigation 
works were in ruins. The ycgadhuma (smoke from sacrifi¬ 
cial places) was replaced by the smoke of flesh roasted by 
Muslims. The cocoarnit trees of Madura had been cut 
down, and in their places were erected sulas (iron tridents) 
with garlands of human heads, resembling the cocoanut 
trees remotely. The last point is surprisingly confirmed by 
Ibn Batuta, Though Ganga Devi’s description is 
poetical, it is not essentially far from the truth. 
Kampana left his headquarters in Mysore, captured 
Kanchi, reached Madura, and defeated the Sultan, who 
was killed ; the head of the despoiler of the kingdom 
of the Vallalas and the subverter of those of the Cholas 
and the Fandyas thus fell at last on the ground and 
licked the dust”.^ A number of Sanskrit and Telugu 
works confirm the death of the Sultan of Madura. 
Shamsd-Siraj records that about 1351 ‘‘Bakan ” (Bukka 
I ) made hi mself master of the whole of Mabar. An 

... Madhuravijayam (m\ted.hy Sastri and 

v. brmivasa Sastri, Trivandrum (1916), p, 14. 
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NnsiSfi^ion of 1358 mentions the Muslim defeat and the 


FERISHTA 



consequent organisation of the administration of the 
country, including worship in all the temples. Kampana’s 
activities extended from Mysore to Rainnad and Coim¬ 
batore, and bis conquest of Mabar may be ascribed to 
the period 1344-56, when there is a break in the coinage 
of its Sultans. About 1370 Srirangam was restored to 
the position it had occupied before its hrst sack by 
Malik Kafur. The Sultanate continued nominally till 
about 1378, the date of its fast known coin. Therefore 
Harihara II of Vijayanagar completed the work of 
Kampana II and assumed truly imperial titles. 


SECTION il 

*y FERISHTA AND TABATABA 


K Feiishta. The principal authorities for the history 
J/f the Bahmanis are Ferishta (Firishta) and Tabatabafi). 
Muhammad Kasim Ferishta (1570-1612) was a Shiah of 
A’?lTefaBa3^(Persia) who along with his father reached 
Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murtaza Niaam Shah I 
(1565-88) and migrated to Bijapur in 1589. He joined 
the army and was w'ounded in war and taken prisoner. 
Returning to Bijapur after his escape from prison, he 
began to collect materials for his history under the patron¬ 
age of Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1627), an inordinate 
lover of history. Ferishta , completed his account 
of the kings of Bijapur in 1596. In 1606 he w'as sent 
by his patron to the court of Jahangir. About 1611 was 
finished the Tarikh-i-Ferishta, a general historyof Muslim 
power in India. Some scholars think that Ferishta lived 
froTh 1550 to 1623. He utilised about thirtyfive 
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4^i^ra works, besides the twenty authors quoted 
by him—of whom Tabataba is not one—, and gave at the 


TABATABA 



instance of the Adil Shah, to whom he dedicated his work, 
special attention to the history of Muslim rule in the 
Dakhan. Such a comprehensive work is bound to be defec¬ 
tive in some respects, especially owing to its author’s limit¬ 
ed knowdedge of the geography and history of South India* 

In spite of his Muslim bias, his over-laudation of the 
Bahraani Sultans, and some omissions in order 16 please 
his patron, his performance is characterised by fulness 
of detail, general accuracy and impartiality of judge¬ 
ment. It is much less tainted by political or religious 
prejudice than are the works of his co-religionists in 
India. He refers to it as '‘these simple and unadorned 
annals, founded on truth, but devoid of all pretension 
to elegancy of style, or beauty of composition”,^ and 
curiously observes tliat it is improper to comment on his 
authorities and that therefore he is '' dumb as to their ; 
imperfections’’.^ Dr. Johnson and Burke could not 
believe Ferishta’s history to be the work of a Muslim of 
the sixteenth century. ' p, 

Tabataba (i). The Bi^r/icntrJ-Maqs^qf AU Inn Aziz ^ 
Ullah Tabataba (i) is ess^ially a history of the Niiam : 
Shahis of Ahmadnagar down to 1596, the account of j 
the Bahmanis being an introduction to it. It is named 
after Burhan Nizam Shah II (1591-95) with whose aid 
the ^vork was commenced in 1591. Though its style is i 
more ornate than that of Ferishta, it is inferior to the i 

latter in fulness of information and freedom from ^ 

political or religious bias. But, in many cases, 

‘ & * Briggs, O/-. ctf. pp,, XLIX & XLVIII^I 








REVOLT OF THE DAKHAN 

gives details omitted by the other historian 
and narrates events in a different way. The discre¬ 
pancies between the two accounts in matters of royal 
names, genealogy and chronology are resolved by the 
Bahmani coins which support Tabataba, who however 
' indulges in excessive praise of his patron and his dynasty 

I and claims for the founder of the Nizam Shaht line 

' descent from the Bahmanis in the male line! Still for 
i Bahmani history his narrative possesses supplementary 
and to some extent independent value. Besides coins 
and monuments, we have the observations of the Russian 
traveller Nikitin who was at Bidar in 1470. 

' y SECTION in 

ORIGIN OF THE BAHMANI SULTANATE 

I The polic)' of Muhammad bin Tughlak provoked 

; rebellions in all parts of his empire. We saw that by 

/, 1344 he had lost all his possessions in South India except 

I the province of Daulatabad. Towards the close of that 
I year he superseded the capable and popular Governor of 
I Daulatabad, Kutlugh Khan, by his brother Nizam-ud-din 
i who had no ad.Tiinistrative experience, and thus caused 
i much discontent among the people as they suffered under 
[ the new regime. The murder of 89 amirs or nobles by 

I Aziz, a vile instrument of the Sultan who approved of 

i the deed, aggravated the situation, and disorder set in. 

‘ The rebels captured Aziz and killed him in 1345. The 

! Sultan had gone to Gujarat to suppress the rebellion 

; there. From Broach he sent for the disaffected nobles 

‘ who consequently left for that place, but on the way they 

r suddenly changed their minds in the belief that they 
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be cruelly, punished ty their master, killed the 
escort, returned to Daulatabad, imprisoned the Governor, 
and elected Malik Ismail as King of the Dakhan in 1346, 

The Sultan advanced from Broach, defeated the rebels, " 
and besieged Daulatabad for three months, but the | 
situation in Gujarat required his immediate presence | 

there. His departure was soon followed by the defeat 
of the imperialists, who withdrew from Daulatabad. , 
On the voluntary abdication of the aged Ismail, Hasan 
w’ho had played a conspicuous part in the rebellion was i 
elected to the throne by the nobles, and he ascended it 
as Ala-ud-din (I) Bahman Shah in 1347. The difficulties 
created by the elusive rebel Taghi prevented Muhammad " . 
bin Tughlak from attempting the recovery of Daulatabad, 
the loss of which had been a terrible disappointment to 
him. He consulted the historian Barani as to what ; 

should be done in order to improve his own chances of i 

success, and the latter suggested the abdication of the ' 

Sultan, who however decided to persist in his |X)licy ot i 

severely punishing the rebels if possible and directed his 1 

attention to the case of Taghi. * i 

SECTION IV I 

. 1 

ALA-U0-DIN I AND MUHAMMAD I j 

Ala-ud-din I (1347-58). The attempt to regard ' j 
Bahman as a variant of Brahman, on the basis of i 

Ferishta’s story that Ala-ud-din’s old employer was a | 

Brahman of Delhi and that the Sultan honoured the latter | 

by assuming the title of Bahman Shah, is now generally | 

discredited on the strength of epigraphical and numismatic \ 

evidences, and the founder of the Bahmani djmasty is 





as having claimed descent from Bahman Shah, 
a semi-legendary king of Persia, Ala-ud-din had proved 
’ his mettle in the late rebellion. After his succession he 
crushed the refractory chiefs, and during his reign 
extended the kingdom from the Wainganga to the Krishna 
and from Goa and Dabhol to Bhongir. It is said that the 
Sultan abandoned his proposed attack on Vijayanagar on 
the advice of his minister Saif-ud-din Ghori, but Tabataba 
describes the pitiable condition of Harihara I and his 
brothers in the face of the invincible army of Ala-ud-din 
and their promise of tribute to him. Ferishta mentions 
an expedition against Vijayanagar before 1357 which 
returned with plunder and ‘‘a ruby of inestimable price 
presented to the Sultan by the Raya. In that year Ala- 
ud-din attempted to invade Malwa and Gujarat, but 
had to retreat owing to his sickness. He made 
.. Gulbarga the capital and divided the kingdom into four 
tarafs or provinces; Gulbarga, Bidar, Daulatabad and 
Berar. He secured recognition of his position as Sultan 
, by the Egyptian Khalif in 1356. His title of ‘‘the second 
I Alexander is found on his coins. 

Muhammad I (1358-73). The early years of the 
reign of Muhammad I, the eldest son of Ala-ud-din, wit¬ 
nessed the joint endeavours of Vijayanagar and Warangal 
to get back the territories sei^jed by the px'evious Sultan. 

It is said that Muhammad issued an 
i Wars abundant gold coinage, which act was re- 

^ garded by Vijayanagar and Warangal as 

restricting the circulation of their currency, with the 
result that the Hindu goldsmiths and bankers of the Da- 
khan melted the Sultan’s coinsand sent the metal to those 
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^w<pEiindu powers to be minted by them. Consequently in 
1360 Muhammad ordered the execution of the offenders 
after his due \Varningfs had been unheeded.Bukka I demanded 
the Raichur Doab, and his anibassadors were kept waiting 
at Gulbarga for eighteen months, at the end of which period 
war broke out. The Hindu princes were defeated and 
forced to accept a dictated peace. In 1362 Prince 
Vina 3 akadeva of Warangal was captured and executed for 
his offence of purchasing some* horses intended for the 
Sultan, and the subsequent hostilities with Warangal 
lasted for two years and ended with the submission of 
Krishnappa Nayaka. In 1365 Muhammad in a drunken 
mood ordered that some musicians who had performed 
before him should be paid by Vijayanagar. Bukka I dis¬ 
graced the Muslim envoy, invaded the Doab, captured 
Mudgal and put its defenders to death. The Sultan’s 
advance forced him to retreat to Adoni, and in the great 
battle fought in 1367 the Hindus were worsted. Muham¬ 
mad marched against Vijayanagar, but retreated, butcher¬ 
ing thousands of people on the w^ay. According to the 
treaty made, the civil population should not be molested 
in future. In 1366 the Sultan had quelled the rebellion 
of the Governor of Daulatabad. 

Muhammad gave much attention to administration. 
He suppressed robbery by executing thousands of male¬ 


factors. He closed all public distilleries. 
In 1361 he was recognised as King of the 
Dakhan by the Egyptian Khalif, and coins 


Adminis» 

iration 


were issued with the. royal title, “ Protector of the People 
of the Prophet of the Merciful God”. The great mosque 
at the capital was completed in 1367—“a noble building, 
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ive in its massive solidity.” Saif-ud-diii Ghori 


continued to be the minister. The tarafdar or prpyincial “ 
Governor enjo 5 ’ed almost regal powers. • lie "maintained 
an army recruited by bi.nself, made all civil and military 
appointments in his province and collected the revenue. 

, Muhammad instituted a check on the Governor’s authority 
by frequent nryal tours in the provinces, another check 
being the employment of the provincial armies in foreign 
campaigns under tlie command of the Sultan. Above all 
he organised a council of eight ministers—the Lieutenant 
of the Kingdom, the Superintending Minister, Finance 
Minister, Foreign Minister, Assistant Minister of Finance, 
the Peshwa to collaborate with the first minister, Kotwal or 
Police Superintendent and Cit)^ Magistrate, and the Chief 

■ Justice and Minister of Religion and Eindowments.^ This 
institution continued to' function in the Dakhan even after 
the fall of the Bahmani Kingdom, and served as a model 
to Sivaji in the seventeenth century. Muhammad 
perpetrated many atrocities, and Tabataba attributes his 
death to “ an irreligious manner of living.” 


SECTION V 


MUJAHID AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Mujahid (1373-78). Mujahid, the son of Muhammad 
I, broke with Vijayanagar by demanding that the 
Tungabhadra should be the southern boundary of his king¬ 
dom, while the Raya contended that the Krishna had been 
for long the northern boundary of Vija 5 mnagar. The Sultan 
ordered the siege of Adoni and advanced to meet the Raya 


' > C. H. I., Ill, p. 377. 
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according to Ferishta, to Ramesvaram (!) and! 
returned to Vijayanagar, the former pursuing him. 
Mujahid wanted to see the much praised Hindu capital, 
marched against it, and did some destructive work there. 
His two sieges failed, and while attempting to retreat he 
sustained a defeat. He escaped from the jaws of death, 
and after a fruitless attempt against Adoni returned home 
on the advice of Saif-ud-din Ghori. Ferishta's account 
is less favourable to Vijayanagar than Tabataba’s though, 
according to the former, the Rayas of Vijayanagar in 
the time of Mujahid were superior to the Bahmanis in 
power, wealth and dominions. The Sultan was murdered 
by his uncle (second son of Ala-ud-din I) Daud Khan, 
^ , w ho had been scolded for his failure at 

Daud 

Vijayanagar. The usurpation of the 
murderer created much opposition to him, and the Raj>u 
besieged Raichur. Saif-*ud>din declined to serve Daud, 
whose murder thirty five days after his accession, at 
the instance of Mujahid’s sister, was followed by the 
enthronement of Muhammad II, the son of Ala-ud-din Ts 
fourth and last son, Mahmud Khan. 

Muhammad II (13Y8-07). The popularity of 
Muhammad IFs succession induced the Raya to raise the 
siege of Raichur. Peace prevailed throughout this reign 
with the exception towards its close of a rebellion at Sagar 
which w^as put down. The severity of the famine of 
1387-95 was mitigated by the activity and generosity of the 
administration, but only as far as the Muslims were con¬ 
cerned. Some attention was given to the education "of 
orphans by the establishment of schools with free lodging . 
and boarding at Gulbarga, Daulatabad and other towns 
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:4and^y the encouragement of Muslim teachers. Above 
all, the Chief Justice, a Persian, was responsible for the 
Sultan’s love of learning, and for his invitation to Hafiz, 
the renowned poet of Shiraz, to visit the Bahmani court, 
but a storm in the Persian Gulf dissuaded the poet from 
continuing his journey and strengthened his fear of sea 
travel. But rich presents were sent to him by the Sultan. 
Far in advance of his age Muhammad regarded himself as 
the trustee of the resources of his kingdom and discouraged 
all excessive expenditure. His death was immediately 
followed by that of his veteran minister, Saif-ud-din 
Ghori, who had lived for more than one hundred years 
and served the Bahmanis from the reign of Ala-ud-din I. 


SECTION VI 

FIROZ 

(1397-1422) 


Accession. Muhammad II w^as succeeded by his son 
Ghiyas-ud-din, who failed to conciliate Tughalchin, the 
leader of the Turkish slaves, and who was consequent¬ 
ly blinded and deposed within two months of .his 
accession. His younger brother, Shams-ud-din, was 
placed on the throne, but the real ruler was Tughalchin. 
Firoz and his brother Ahmad, sons of Ahrnad Khan (third 
son of Ala-ud-din I), took up arms against the slave usur¬ 
per but failed. They tried again and succeeded in 
ousting Shams-ud-din and executing Tughalchin. Thus 
the year 1397.saw four rulers occupying the throne in 
succession, including Firoz. 

Wars. In 1398 Harihata II of Vijayanagar invaded 
the Raichur Doab and marched as far as the Krishna but, 



;^|p^4dvance of Firoz, retreated to his capital in 1399, 
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The Sultan pursued him, ravaged the country and return^ 
ed to Gulbarga with a large number of slaves. In the 
same year he led an expedition to Kherla (between the 
Wardha and the Wamganga) and reduced its Gond ruler 


to submission. In 1401 he is said to have negotiated 


with Timur and received from him the sovereignty of the 
Dakhan, Malvva and Gujarat. Perturbed at this develop¬ 
ment, the rulers of Malwa, Gujarat and Khandesh promised 
aid to Vijayanagar against Firoz. In 1406 the attempt 
of Devaraja I to abduct the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of a goldsmith of Mudgal failed, and the Sultan 
besieged Vijayanagar. He failed in his attack on it, and 
was defeated and wounded. But attacks on his camp on 
the w'ay back were repulsed, and he captured Banka pur 
(near Dharwar), plundered the country, and established 
the Tungabhadra as the southern limit of his kingdom. As 
no help came from Malwa, Gujarat or Khandesh, Devaraya 
I concluded peace wdth Firoz ceding Bankapur to him aS 
dowry for one of his own daughters married to the Sultan, 
besides a war indemnity. The Mudgal girl was obtained 
by Firoz for his son, and Muhammad Fs order of 1360, 
debarring goldsmiths from banking business, was rescinded. 
In 1412 the Sultan failed to supf)ress a rebellion at Mahur 
(Adilabad Dt. Haidarabad), but in 1417 was successful in 
his expedition to Telingana (Wa^rangal) which enabled 
him to realise the arrears of tribute. Tw^o years later, 

' his third war with Vijayanagar broke out, consequent on 
his attack on Pangal (Mahbubnagar Dt. Haidarabad) and 
his failure to capture it after a siege of two years. He 
sustained a decisive defeat in a pitched battle, and the 


to 






took advantage of their victory to wreak vengeance 


AHMAD THE SAINT 



1 on the Muslims. Tabataba says that the Sultan ventured 

I on “ no more expeditions ” and spent “ his time in prayers 

; charity and good works”. The misfortunes of Firoz 

j permanently affected his mind. The attempt to prevent 

( the succession of his brother Ahmad failed. A few days 

[ later Firoz died, perhaps not a natural death. 

! Character of the Sultan. In 1399 Firoz separated 

i the Raichur Doab from the province of Gulbarga, and in 

I the following year founded Firozabad on the Bhima. The 

i city became “ his Capua ” and accommodated his harem 

I containing 800 women of different nationalities—Turkish, 

I Afghan, Bengali, Chinese, European, etc.—with whom he 

! is said to have conversed in their respective tongues. 

I He honoured Jamal-ud-din Husaini, a reputed saint, who 

i came from Delhi, resided at Gulbarga and became 

I much attached to Ahmad. Firoz was a cultured 

t and warlike sovereign, an extraordinary lover of 

I music, and a pious, but by no means a strictly or- 

j thodox, Muslim. He employed a large number of 

, Brahmans, and is said to have acquainted himself with 

j the Bible. But his character degenerated in the course of 

his reign, and women and drink undermined his sturdy 
I physique and active mind. According to Ferishta, he was 
I the greatest sovereign of his dynasty. 


SECTION VII 

AHMAD TO NIZAM 


i 


Ahmad (1422-36). Ahmad carried on a war of 


revenge in 1422-3 with Vijayanagar to wipe away the 
disgrace of his predecessor’s failure. He saw the armies 
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:!#:^J^yayanagar and Warangal on the bank of the’ 
Tungabhadra, crossed the river, and ravaged the country, 
massacring people, demolishing temples and slaughtering 
cows. Vijayi Raya was reduced to inactivity and the 
army of Warangal withdrew. The .Sultan’s ' atrocities 
provoked plots against his life, and he narrov^ly escaped 
capture by the enemy- His blockade of Vijaj'anagar 
reduced its inhabitants to misery, and the Raya accepted 
the terms Imposed by the victor, whp returned home with 
. immense treasure and innumerable prisoners, ^one of wliom, 
a Brahman, turned Muslim (Fathullah); and ultimately 
became the founder of the Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar. 
Another Brahman captive, who was converted to Islam; 
under the name of Hasan, rose to the highest office in the- 
Bahmani kingdom, and his son, x\h-mad, founded later the 
Nizam Shahi line of Ahmadnagar. In 1424 Telingana was 
annexed. Four years subsequently the Sultan triumphed 
over Hoshang Shah of Malwa. In 1429 an alliance was 
made with Khandesh, but the Bahmani war with Gujarat 
in the following year was disastrous. Consequently 
Hoshang Shah exploited ‘the situation and obtained 
favourable terms from Ahmad Shah. He was however- 
successful in crushing a rebellion in Telingana. 

Internal Feuds. Ahmad gave some attention to 
provincial government and defined clearly the position and- 
functions of the great officers of State, He employed a large 
number of foreigners in the array. Mujahid had show® 
much favour to foreign employees. The problem of 
Foreigners versus Dakhanis became serious. The lattei- 
were indigenous Muslims, The Foreigners were fair- 
complexioned and cultured men from Persia, Central Asia 
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^-andii^rabia—Persians, Turks, Mughals and Arabs—who 
rose to high office, civil and military, from the foundation 
of the Bahmarii kingdom and superseded the claims of the 
children of the soil. Most of the Foreigners were Shiahs. 
The Dakhanis were Sunnis or orthodox Muslims. Their 
rparty was strengthened by the adhesion to it of dark and 
uncultured Negroes from Africa and semi-Negroes (sons of 
Negroes by Indian women) who belonged to the Sunni 
sect and were contemptuously treated by the Foreigners. 
Thus racial, religious and other divisions among the offi¬ 
cers created party strife which resulted in open fighting 
and massacre. Internal feuds, bitter and bloody, ulti¬ 
mately contributed to the dismemberment of the Bahmani 
Sultanate. The failure against Gujarat was attributed by 
the Foreigners to the cowardice of the Dakhanis. 

Ahmad the Saint. Ahmad transferred the capital 
«f the kingdom from Gulbarga to Bidar in 1429, and the 
buildings in the latter city were completed in 1432. 
Some however think that Bidar became the regular capi¬ 
tal only in the following reign, though Ahmad resided 
there because of its' healthy climate. He was ipferior to 
Firoz in learning and culture, but patronised the com¬ 
position of a history of his dynasty—not extant—by 
Azari of Khorasan. The Sultan, bigoted and superstitious, 
venerated saints, first Jamal-ud-din Husaini and then 
Nimatullah of Persia whose son came to Bidar and con¬ 
verted Ahmad to the Shiah creed. The title of Wait or 
Saint was assumed by him because his prayers for rain 
were heard in a year of famine. 

Ala-ud-din II (1436-58). Soon after his accession 
Ala-ud-din, the son of Ahmad, sent his brother 
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lujl^niad against Vijayanagar, and the latter, after his 
return from a successful raid, revolted but was p)ardoned 
and treated with kindness. In 1437 a Hindu chief of South 
^ Konkan was reduced and forced to give his daughter 
in marriage to the Sultan. But this new matrimonial 
alliance angered his Queen, and consequently her father,, 
Nasir Khan of Khandesh, invaded Berar in 1437, but was 
defeated and pursued. His country was devastated and 
another defeat was sustained by him. Devaraya II of 
Vijayanagar reorganised his army in 1442, recruited a 
large number of Muslims, granted them jaghirs, built a 
mosque for their use, and is said to have gone so far as to 
place a copy of the Koran before his throne in order not 
to wound their religious susceptibilities in rendering 
obeisance to him. In 1443 war commenced between the 
two powers. The cause and result of this war are differ¬ 
ently stated by Ferishta and Tabataba on the one hand 
and Abdur Razzak of Herat who visited Vijayanagar in 
that year, on the other. Ferishta says that the Hindus, 
were aggressive and successful in the beginning but beatert 
in the end. But, according to Razzak, the Sultan took 
advantage of the murderous plot against the Raya and 
demanded from him a large sum of money with the threat, 
''or I will send a world-subduing army into your coun¬ 
try, and will extirpate idolatry from its lowest founda¬ 
tions’’ \ As regards the result of the war following the 
rejection of that demand, the same authority states : “The 
Danaik (Dandana>^ka or Commander-in-Chief), after 
ravaging the territory of Kulbarga, and bringing some 
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^vpetS^ed people aM ay with him as captives, returned to 
Bijatiagar h The strife between Foreigners and Dakha- 
aus led to a terrible massacre of the former in 1466 near 
Chakan (Poona Dt.) when they were returning after their 
failure in the Konkan. There was a Muslim rebellion 
in Telingana, and the rebel invited Mahmud I of Malwa 
to invade Berar. Ala-ud-din marched against the 
invader, who withdrew in 1456, and the rebel was 
r^iiced by Mahmud Gawan and pardpned by the 
Sultan. He was a pious Muslim eager to carry out the 
Koranic injunctions. He enforced prohibition without 
practising it himself and punished offenders of that law' 
brutally. He suppressed brigandage tirmly and taught 
men the value of an honest livelihood. He founded a free 
(hospital at Bidar and built mosques, utilising the 
materials of the temples he demolished. He assumed the 
title of Al-Adil or the Just. But his character deteriorated 
au the course of his reign, and he developed into a 
confirmed sensualist. 

Humayun (1458-61). Humayun, the son of 
Ala-ud-din II, defeated the attempt to keep him away 
from the throne, and gave his confidence to Foreigners. 
jMahmud Gawan was made Lieutenant of the Kingdom 
and honoured with the title of MaUk-ut-Tujjar or ‘‘Chief 
of the Merchants,” signifying that he was the chief noble. 
The Sultan quelled a rebellion at Balkonda (near 
Kizamabad) in 1458. In the following year he failed in 
Telingana, and hastened to the capital \\ here a revolt 
had broken out resulting in the liberation from prison of 


» Ibid,, p. 122. 
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brothers, but one of them was killed by tfie 
.1, who tried hfe best to put down the rebellion. 
Still he was imprisoned by the Sultan in an iron cage and 
offered as food portions of his ow n body cut off everj^^ daj^ 
Those who had been entrusted with the defence of the 
city were tortured and executed. Hiimayun’s brother 
was captured and thrown to a tiger which swallowed-him, 
and his followers and their families were subjected to 
punishments like impaling, throwing to .wdld animals, 
boiling to death, slow torture and mutilation part by part. 
In short the Sultan’s reign is a catalogue of his ' 
atrocities perpetrated on Hindus and Muslims alike. 
Further he indulged in sportive brutality ” and forcibly 
appropriated for his use the women and children in his 
kingdom. Hence he is known as Zalim or the Tyrant, 
The drunken Sultan was murdered by an Africa n maid-ser¬ 
vant, but some accounts state that he fell ill and died 
a natural death. In spite of his learning and courage 
Humayun w^as (a devil incarnate, and though he had an 
admirable Prime Minister, the latter’s influence does not 
seem to have diminished his master’s demoniacal fury. 

Nizam (1461-63). The succession of Ni^am, the son 
of Humayun, and the formation of a Council of Regency— 
because he was only eight years old—consisting of the 
Queen-Mother, Khwaja Jahan and Mahmud Gawan, were 
follow ed by the invasion of the Sultanate by the Hindus 
of Orissa and Telingana and by Mahmud I of Malwst in 
1462. He captured the town of Bidar, but the inlerven- 
tion of Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat and the energy of 
Gawan saved the situation. During his retreat the Malwa 
ruler s army became the victim of Gawan’s guerilla tactics; 
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1 he again invaded the Bahmani kingdom and march¬ 
ed to Daulatabad, but withdrew owing to the intervention 
of Gujarat once more. Gawan had taken Nizam to the 
theatre of war in order to give him military training, but 
the latter died. During his short reign his mother Makhdu- 
mah Jahan, “one of the most remarkable women,” exhibit¬ 
ed energy and wisdom and did much to remedy the injustice 
done by her husband and improve the administration. 

SECTION VIII 

MUHAMMAD III & MAHMUD GAWAN 

Mahmud Gawan. As Muhammad (1463-82), Nizam’s 
brother, was only nine years of age, the Council of Regency 
was continued,but the attempt of Kb waja Jahan todomineer 
over the other members of the Council led to his execu¬ 
tion at the instance of the Queen-Mother, who however 
retired into private life on the Sultan attaining the age 
of fifteen. Mahmud Gaw’an, who became the sole adviser 
of his master, was born in 1404 at Gawan in Persia and 
belonged to the ancient nobility of that countrja It is 
thought that he was perhaps of rojal extraction. Sus¬ 
pecting the disposition of the ruling sovereign towards 
him, he left his home as a merchant and came to Bidar 
in 1447. He entered the service of Ala-ud-din II, and 
his striking ability was recognised by Huniayun. Gawan 
piloted the state during the regency period, and we have 
seen his milita y activities. He gave much attention to 
the education of Muhammad and, though a Foreigner, 
treated the Dakhanis with consideration. 

Wars. The campaign against Kherla was brought to 
a close bv its cession to Malwa in 1467. But two years 
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jawan who was in charge of Bijapur conduct 
derations in South Konkan and captured Khelna (Vishal- 
garh, near Kolhapur). Goa was attacked by land and sea 
and seized from Vijayanagar. When he returned to Bidar 
in 1472 after an absence of three years, Gawan received 
extraordinary honours. Malik Hasan annexed Rajah- 
mundry and Kondavidu; Telingana became the largest 
province; and its administration was entrusted to him. 
The Sultanate now extended from sea to sea and attained 
its greatest limits. - In the same year Muhammad and 
Gawan suMued the Raja of Belgaum who had revolted 
at the instigation of Vijayanagar, and seized his territory, 
the Sultan consequently styling himself Lashkari or “the 
Soldier”. In 1478 he raided Orissa, suppressed a 
rebellion at Kondavidu, demolished the great temple 
there, built a mosque, killed a number of Brahmans and 
assumed the title of Ghazi or “ Slayer of Infidels ” at 
the suggestion of Gawan. In 1481 the Sultan started 
from Kondapalli (near Bezwada), leaving his son Mahmud 
with Gawan there, marched through the territory of 
Vijayanagar with Yusuf Adil Khan and Malik Hasan as 
far as Kanchi, demolished its temples, and returned to 
Kondapalli after capturing Masulipatam. Though the 
accounts of this raid by Ferishta and Tabataba are 
exaggerated and discrepant in many particulars, as for 
example the starting point of the audacious expedition, 
they are so circumstantial and agree in broad essentials that 
it is difficult to dismiss them as imaginary, especially if 
we remember the internal condition of the Hindu Empire 
during the period of Virupaksha IBs usurpation and 
misrule, though scepticism is legitimate regarding the 
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611 of Tabataba that the cit 3 % its temples and ''all 
the S}Tnbois of infidelity were destroyed. 

Nikitin. The Russian traveller, Athanasius Nikitin, 
who visited Bidar in 1470 and travelled 


in the Bahmani 


kingdom till 1474, describes the Sultan’s capital and 
palace, his hunting excursions and the government of the 
realm by foreign nobles, and notes that “the land is 


over^stocked with people; but those in the country 


are 


very' rniserabJe, while the nobles are extremely opulent 
and delight in luxury ^ The famine of 1474 coupled with 
cholera was* more than local and caused much suffering to 
the people. 

Gawan’s Reforms. 

Sultanate and 

Governois suggested to Gawan the division of the four 
provinces into eight : Gulbarga into Gulbarga and 


The extension of the Bahmani 
the excessive powers of the provincial 


Bijapur; Daulcttabad into Daulatabad and Junnar ; 

Telingana into 
remaining under 
one fort- 
others were 


Berar into 
Rajahmunclry 


Gawil 

and 


and Mahur ; 
Warangal, Bidar 


a separate administration. Leaving 
ress In the hands of each Governor, 


only 

the 


entrusted to officers and troops directly appointed and paid 


by the Sultan, Thus with smaller provinces and lesser 
powers the authorit>’^ of the tarafdars was doubly cur¬ 


tailed. This reorganisation was not intended to strength¬ 


en the Foreigners as five of the eight provinces 


were 


placed under the Dakhanis; still it made Malik Hasan, 
the Dakhani Governor of undivided Telingana, the bitterest 
enemy of Gaw^an. The great minister introduced a new 


revenue system on the lines adopted later by Todar Mai 


and Malik Ambar—^sun^ey, assessment and cash {>ayment. 
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was thoroughly reorganised. The soldier’s pay 
was increased with the result that the Bahmani army 
was ‘^better paid in 1470...than the English native army 
in 1830 ^ The payments to officers were reduced if 

they did not maintain the stipulated'number of soldiers, 
Ferishta observes: By these excellent rules order every- 

W'here prevailed, the government acquired strength, and 
justice was done to all parties; but this rigid scrutiny 
gave offence to many ambitious chiefs No depart¬ 
ment of State failed to engage the attention of Gawan, 
and his reforms extended to finance, justice and edu¬ 
cation. He founded a college at Bidar. His chief object 
was to root out corruption and increase efficiency and 
general welfare. 

His Character. The outstanding trait of Gawan s 
character is an astonishing lack of personal ambition or 
selfishness. He was thoroughly loyal to his sovereign 
and to the State he was called upon to serve for more 
than thirty years. Another man possessing his capacity 
and opportunity would have attempted to found his own 
dynasty. The campaigns and reforms of Gawan testify 
to his qualities as a general and a statesman. He was a 
scholar with a profound knowledge of Mathematics. He 
frequently used his library of 3000 volumes. Moreover, he 
was a poet and a prose-writer, and two works are ascribed 
to him. Above all, he was a good man who stood for moral 
purity and devoted most of his income to charity and 


^ Meadows Taylor, A Student's Manual of the History of India 
(4th edition, 1879), p. 176. 
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elfare. It is said that * • he slept upon a mat, and 
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none but earthen vessels were employed for cooking his 
simple meals In short, he would have been a perfect 
man but for his terrible bigotry; he was incorrigibly rigid 
in his Sunni orthodoxy and failed to perceive other points 
of view in religion. 

His Execution (1481). The subdivision of pro¬ 
vinces effected in 1480 infuriated Malik Hasan who, with 
the help of some leading Dakhanis like himself, hatched 
“a hellish plot ” in 1481 to ruin Ga\yan. The .Sultan 
was informed by insinuations of his Prime Minister’s 
alleged disloyalty and corruption. Subsequently a 
letter was drafted in his name to the Raja of Orissa, 
accusing the Sultan of debauchery and cruelty, pointing 
out the weakness of the Bahmani frontier on the Rajah- 
mvindry side and proposing a joint conquest of the king¬ 
dom and its partition between the two. Gawan’s seal 
was obtained by intoxicating its keeper. When the drunken 
Sultan saw the letter, he urgently summoned the minister 
and asked him about the punishment for treason. When 
Gawan replied that no mercy should be shown to the 
traitor, the forged letter was put into his hands, and in 
spite of his condemnation of it as a forgery, the Sultan 
ordered his immediate execution. Thus was perpetrated 
at Kondapalli not only a gieat crime but an eggregious 
folly. The death of the grand Foreigner prevented his 
reforms, intended to harness the disruptive tendencies 
ruining the Sultanate, from taking root and increased the 
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JSpj^^^nding animosity between the two factions in tlJe 
State. The Bahmani kingdom lost its ablest guide. 


The Sultan’s Last Days. The Sultan soon dis- ^ 
covered his own colossal stupidity and v/as plunged in ' ■ 
grief. He was deserted by the Foreigners and even by 
some Dakhanis and obliged to get on with the accursed 
Msdik Hasan, who became Prime Minister, and his J 
followers. From Kondapalli Muhammad proceeded to j 
Bidar. Some provincial Governors ceased to execute his j 
orders and many tiobles failed to co-operate with him. ; 

He drowned his sorrow and humiliation in drink, and { 

■f 

excessive drinking killed him in 1482, within a year after j 
Gawan's insensate execution. The Sultan died shouting ? 
that he was being slain by Gawan. With his soldierly 
qualities and his education and early training under a great j 
statesman and with the assistance of Gawan himself, ^ 


Muhammad III might have become a great Sultan, but ! 
drink ruined his career. 


SECTION IX 


DISMEMBERMENT OF THE SULTANATE 

Mahmud and his Successors. Mahmud (1482-1518}s 
a boy of twelve and the son of Muhammad III, was raised 
to the throne by the Dakhanis under Malik Hasan. The 
intrigues of the two factions resulted in bloodshed. 
Yusuf Adil Khan retired to Bijapur, and Malik Hasan, 
Fathullah Imad-ul-Mulk, and Kasim Barid remained 
de facto rulers at Bidar for four years. Malik Hasan fell 
from power and was killed in 1486. In the following 
year a futile attempt was made by the Dakhanis to 
murder the Sultan, but they themselves v/ere massacred 
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days. As Mahmud was interested only in Sen¬ 
sual pleasures^ Kasim Barid w^as the real ruler from 1487 
to 1504. in 1490 Malik Hasan’s son Malik Ahrnad, 
Governor of Jiinnar, Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur and 
FathuUah Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar asserted their indepen¬ 
dence. Kasim Barid was followed at Bidarby his son Amir 
Barid (1504-42). In 1512 Golkonda became independent 
under Sultan Kuli, Mahmud’s death in 1518 was follow ed 
by the 'nominal succession, one by one, of his four sons— 
Ahmad (1518^21), Ala-ud-din (1521-22), Waliullah 
.. (1522-25) and Kalimullah (1525-27). The last of the 
Balimanis made a fruitless appeal to Babar for help 
against Amir Barid, w hose knowledge of that appeal led 
to the Sultan’a flight from Bidar in 1527 to Bijapur and 
subsequently to Ahmadnagar. In that year Amir Barid 
established his independence, and the Bahmanl dynasty 
came to an end. Thus originated the five Sultanates of 
the Dakhan. , 

Causes of Disruption. The break-up of the 
Bahmani Sultanate was chiefly due to the extensive pow’ers 
enjoyed by the tarafdars from the beginning, coupled with 
^increasing divisions and misunderstandings among the 
nobles caused by race and sectarianism. The origin of 
the Sultanate from the successful revolt of the Dakhan 
amirs against the empire of Delhi decreed a large measure 
of provincial independence* The expansion of the king¬ 
dom exaggerated the evils of excessive gubernatorial 
powers. Gawan’s salutary reform was almost nipped in 

The'quarrels between Foreign- 
acute from the massacre of 


the bud by his execution, 
ers and Dakhanis became 


1466 and culminated in the abominable plot against 
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whose execution contributed in many ways to 
iTaSen the dissolution of the Sultanate. The tragic fate 
of the tallest and straightest Foreigner made peace bet¬ 
ween the- two factions well nigh impossible. The 
Bahmani Sultanate was dismembered during the decade 
following Gawan’s death, and the'\vorthless successors of 
Muhammad III expedited its partition. 


SECTION X 

yCHAHACTER OF BAHMANI RULE 

Failings of the Sultans. The case for the Bahmanis 
is overstated by Meadows Taylor and understated by 
V. A. Smith. ‘'Most of the Sultans were bigots. From 
the wisdom “"and moderation of Muhammad II his 
Muslim subjects benefited most. Even Gawan was 
infected with the fanatical spirit of the age. There 
was terrible bloodshed besides massacres of Hindus 
outside the limits of the Sultanate.' Regal tyranny 
reached its height under Humayun. Gawan alone rose 
definitely in many respects above the circumstances of 
bis times. ' Drunkenness and debauchaiy were character¬ 
istic of many Sultans. The Hindus, their religion, and 
their monuments suffered. A 'career suited to one’s 
talents was available only to persons like the two Brah¬ 
mans of Vijayanagar who, as converts to Islam, became 
respectively the founder of the independent kingdom of 
Berar and the father of the founder of the Hizam Shahi 
dynasty of Ahmadhagar. The recorded impr^sions of 
Nikitin about the Misery of the people and the'luxury of 
the nobles illustrate the narrowness of outlook character- 
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^the rulers and administrators of the times. GawarT 
monumental exception. 

Administration. The 'cultivators of the soil were 
comparatively free to pursue their activities except 
. in times of famine, which' occasionallv visited the 
land. The ^subjects of the Bahrnanis enjoyed greater 
- freedom from foreign molestation than those of the neigh- 
" bearing States. The ^plunder , of adjacent kingdoms 
feed the inhabitants of the Dakhan from excessive and 
ruinous taxation. Nikitin’s account mentions the/popu- 
lousness of the country, the existence of villages at every 
two miles, the proper cultivation of the fields, the 
^security of the roads and the safety of travelling. The 
^ local institutions of the country were left intact, and 
village and district autonomy was enjoyed by the 
people. Much attention was given to''irrigation in 
Telingana. y 

Culture. The education of Muslims was not neg¬ 
lected. To each mosque was attachedja^Mullah who was 
the village priest and teacher, and the^Ka^is controlled 
higher education, which was imparted in colleges founded 
and endowed in the chief cities. 'Arabic and '^Persian 
learning w^as encouraged. The'^cendancy of the Foreign¬ 
ers brought the Dakhan into cultural relations with 
Persia and other foreign countries. Substantial progress 
was made in military architecture, the most important of 
the numerous fortresses being Daulatabad, Bidar and 
Parenda (near Osmanabad). In military engineering the 
/ Pahmanis submitted to European influence. As regards civil 
' architecture, the tombs at Gulharga were influenced by 
the Tughlak style, but that of Firoz reveals Hindu and 
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influences. Muhammad I built two mosqufe 
same place. The best tomb at Bidar is that of 
Ahmad. The»^ climax of Persian influence was rejfched 
in the madrasa or college of Gawan built in 1472 in three 
storeys, containing lecture halls, Professor’s rooms, Library 
and a mosque. There werelhints at Gulbarga and Bidar, 
and the gold, silver and copper coins exhibit the influence 
of Delhi. The legend on the issues of Ala-ud-din II 
runs as follow^s: ‘‘ The Sultan, the clement, the bountiful, 
the kind to the servants of God, the rich, the confiding 
one, the guardian, the Bahmani,” , in addition to the 
roval name. 


SECTION XI 

THE FARUKIS OF KHANDESH 

It is usually supposed that the founder of 
the small kingdom gf J^handesh in the valley of 
the Tapti was one of th^^rovincial Governors of the Sulta¬ 
nate of Delhi who asserted his independence 
after the death of Firoz Tughlak. But 
“ Malik Ahmad w as not a rebel against the 
king of Delhi, but against the Bahmani dynasty of the 
Deccan”.^ In 1365 he co-operated with Bahram Khan, 
who revolted against Muhammad I and appealed in vain 
to Firoz Tughlak, fled from Daulatabad in the following 
year, and with his headquarters at Thalner (on the Tapti) 
had succeeded in conquering the surrounding region by 
1382. He and his successors for a long time did not 
assume royal titles but were satisfied wdth the title of 


^ C. H. /., Ill, p. 294. 
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Hence their kingdom was called Khandesf 
‘^ the Country of the Khans.” Malik Ahmad claimed 
descent from "the second Khalif, Umar al-Faruk or “the 
Discriminator”. Hence he and his descendants are 
known as the Farukis. Failing in his conflict with 
Gujarat he avoided further hostilities with it and 
became a benevolent ruler well disposed towards his 
Hindu subjects. His death led to the partition of the 
tiny principality between his two sons, Nasir and Hasan. 
Nasir Khan founded Burhanpur in 1400 and treacherously 
captured the fortress of Asirgarh from a* Hindu chief. 

In 1417 with the support of Malwa, he 
seized Thalner from his brother and im¬ 
prisoned him, and the consequent interven¬ 
tion of Gujarat ended in Nasir Khan’s 
submission to it, but he became master of 
the whole of Khandesh, H^n . withdrawdug from 
the contest. In 1429 the ^^^"ht<?X:^f Nasir Khan 
was married to Ala-ud-difPlI Bahmani. have seen how, 
on her complaint against'h^r husband, her father invaded 
Berar and was twice defeated in 1437. After Adil Khan 
(1437-41) and Mubarak Khan I (1441-57) came Adil 
Khan 11. Hu suppressed biigandage and contributed to 
the welfare of his subjects. He strengthened Asirgarh and 
extended his kingdom at the expense of Gondwana, 
his attempt to sever his dependence on 
Gujarat under Mahmud Bigarha (1458- 
1511). Still Adil Khan II was the last 
remarkable ruler of Khandesh, and his reign 
witnessed the development of Burhanpur. The kingdom 
lasted throughout the sixteenth century, and was annexed 
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THE FARUKI ARCHITECTURE 


|c^^4lughal Empire in 1601. The Faruki architecture 
though original in some respects, was much mfinenced 
by that of Malwa. The tombs of Nasir Khan at 
Burhanpur and of Mubarak Khan at Thalner have a 
striking resemblance to that of Hoshang Shah at Mandu^ 
The palace in the first place belongs to the same period^ 
the first half of the fifteenth century. 



CHAPTER IV 

ORISSA AND VIJAYANAGAR 
( 1200 - 1509 ) 


SECTION 1 

THE GAJAPATIS OF ORISSA 

Decline of the Eastern Ganges. The reign of 
Rajaraja III (1198-1211), the grandson of Anantavarman 
ChOdaganga (1076-1147), witnessed the first Muslim in- 
1205, organised by Muhammad bm 
ve. of his Tibetan expedition; the 


vasion ot Unssa 
Bakhtyar oh the 
failure of the latter led to the withdrawal of the invaders 
of Orissa. During the period of Anangabhima III (1211-38), 
who is said to have completed the temple of Jagannatha 
begun by Anantavarman Chodaganga, the second invasion 
from Bengal took place, probably between 1212 and 1224, 
with results differently stated by the two sides. Nara- 
simha I (1238-64), “ the second great king of the Ganga 
dynasty,” took the offensive and invaded Bengal, and his 
efforts extended the kingdom of Orissa and secured to it 
a respite from Muslim aggression. Vidyadhara’s Ekavali, a 
work on Alankata, was composed during this reign. 
Narasimha built the Sun temple at Ko(a)narak— 
the Black Pagoda, near Puri—, and his reign closes the 
great period of temple' building commencing with the 
reign of Anantavarman Chodaganga. Tughril, Governor 
of Bengal, invaded Orissa in 1275 and carried away much 
booty. Narasimha II (1278-1305) was a minor at the 
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^ his predecessor’s death, and it is said that Nara- 
harltirtha, the disciple of Madhva, was the Regent for twelve 
years. It appears that Narasirnha invaded Bengal in 
1296. In the fourteenth century there were many inva¬ 
sions of Orissa including those of the Sultans of Bengal 
Firoz Tughlak and Bukka I ol Vijayanagar. The last 
Ganga, NarasimhalV (1379-1425), suffered from the aggres¬ 
sions of Firoz Bahmani, the Sharkis of Jaunpur and 
Hoshang Shah of Malwa. The local chronicles mention 
Bhanudeva IV as the last Ganga from whom the throne^ 
was usurped by Kapilendra about 1435, but no inscrip¬ 
tions of the former are available. Therefore it is best tO‘ 
to suppose that after the fall of the Eastern Gangas the 
powef of ISrissa was revived and extended by the 
Suryavamsa or Solar dynasty of Kapilendra. 

Kapilendra {c 1435-70). Kapilendra, who had. 
been Mahapatra or minister of the last Ganga sovereign-,, 
ascended the throne about 1435. By 1450 he had 
conquered a portion of Bengal. In 1459 he defeated the 
army of Humayun Bahmani, and two years later 
invaded the Bahmani kingdom, reaching the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bidar. Between 1462 and 1465 he occupied 
Kanchi and the territory as far as Trichinopoly. Inscrip¬ 
tions in the South Arcot District prove his advance. Thus, 
his empire extei^ed along the East coast from the Hughli 
to the Kaveri. He assumed the titles of Gajapati (Lord of 
Elephants), Gajidesvara (King of Bengal) and NavakoU- 
Karnata-Kalaparaqesvdra (Lord of nine crores of people 
of Karnata ay(d Gulbarga). The first is a general title of 
the kinjs,eTOrissa, but the other two are characteristic of 
Kapilendra. “ To Kapilendra ought be ascribed the issue 
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Te Gajapati pagoda, with the fine arabesque on the 
reverse.”^ His rise was facilitated by the decline of the 
Sangamas of Vijayanagar and the comparative weakness of 
the Bahmanis under Humayun and Nizam. 

Purushottama (1470 97). The death of Kapiles- 
vara does not seem to have been followed by any disputed 
succession in Orissa, but by the assertion of Bahmani 
power and of that of Saluva Narasimha of Vijayanagar. 
Under Muhammad III Rajahmundry and Kondavidu were 
captured in 1472 by Malik Hasan. In 1478 Rajahmun- 
diry which had slipped out of his control in the meantime 
was recovered by the Sultan, who raided Orissa, suppressed 
the rebellion of Kondavidu, and conducted an expedition 
to Kanchi in 1481. Thus Purushottama lost the southern 
part of his father’s empire, and Saluva Narasimha had to 
•withdraw from the Godavari-Krishna coastal region. But 
the execution of Gawan in that year and the death of 
Muhammad III in the following year debilitated the 
Bahmani kingdom. By 1487 Mahmud Bahmani had 
failed to suppress the rebellion in Telingana and Malik 
Hasan had been murdered. Purushottama had recon¬ 
quered the coastal territory between the Godavari and the 
Krishna and Kondavidu by 1488. In the meantime SalUva 
Narasimha had usurped the throne of Vijayanagar in 1485. 
The Gajapati retained firm possession of the country 
reconquered by him, and transmitted it to his son and 
successor Prataparudra. Purushottama issued grants using 
the Ofiya, instead of the usual proto-Bengali, script. 
According to local tradition, he married a daughter of the 


* R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, I (1930), p. 304. 
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Kamata after a successful Kanchi-Kaveri expe¬ 
dition, but it is difficult to say whether any part of the 
Tamil country conquered by his father was recovered by 
him. 


SECTION II 


SOURCES OF VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY (1336-1509) 

Inscriptions. The inscriptions of Vijayaiiagar are 
chiefly valuable for royal genealogy and political geogra¬ 
phy together with the achievements of donors of grants 
and of their predecessors and patrons and the dates of 
donations. The seal and other marks, the invocation, 
imprecatory verses and colophons are historically signi¬ 
ficant. Besides forgeries we have to guard against pseudo- 
historical genealogy, conventional eulogies aiid the appro 
priation by kings and others of the titles and achievements 
of their predecessors. The BagepalU (Kolar . Dt.) copper 
plates of Harihara I, dated 1336, would be very important 
because of their date if we could be sure of their genuine¬ 
ness. The Bitragunta (Nellore Dt.) grant of Sangama II 
(son of Kampana I), dated 1356, gives the historical genea- 
log}'', omitting his mythical descent from the Moon, proves 
the historicity of the five brothers (sons of Sangama I) 
who contributed to the rise of Vijayanagar, and enables 
us to regard Sayana, the Vedic commentator, as his minis¬ 
ter. The so-called Ramanuja inscription of 1368 at 
Sravana Belgola (Hassan Dt.) is brimful of Bukka Ts 
Asokan sentiments regarding the conflict between Vaishna- 
vism and Jainism. The Shikarpur (Shimoga Dt.) record 
of Bukka I of the same date mentions the kula-guru Kriya- 
sakti and Madhavamantrin, the king’s minister, who 
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only a soldier but also the establisher of the path 
of the Upanishads it shows that Bukka assumed some 
imperial titles. The Channarayapatna (Hassan Dt.) ins¬ 
cription of Harihava II (1378) states that, after conquer¬ 
ing “ the world ”, Bukka I mads the city called Vijaya 
his capital. The Nallur (Chingleput Dt.) copper plates, 
dated 1399, enumerate Harihara IBs many titles including 
high sounding imperial ones like Raj ad hirerjarajapara’- 
, mest^anr. The Srirangam plates of Devaraya II (1434) 
give the royal genealogy and a long list of taxes. The 
vSrisailam (Kiirnool Dt.) plates of Virupaksha 11 (1465) 
state that he obtained his ancestral throne “ by his own 
valour, after conquering all his enemies at the point of the 
sword,” thus* suggesting his usurpation. The Devula- 
palli (Chittoor Dt.) plates of Imrnadi Narasimha (1504) 
give the Saluva genealogy and indicate his father's 
usurpation. From the Kudiyantandal (North Arcot Dt.) 
grant of Vira Narasimha (1507) we know the genealogy of 
the Tuluvas and the exploits of Narasa Nayaka; the 
colophon is Sri Virupaksha as usual, whereas in the 
previous record it is Sri Ramachandra. 

Sanskrit and Telugu Literatures. Ganga Devi's 
Madhuravijayam deals wdth her husband Kumara 
Kampana's conquests; the defeat of a Sambuyarayan 
and capture of Ranchi and his fortress near Arni (North 
Arcot Dt.); the deplorable condition of Chidambaram, 
Srirangam, Jambukesvaram and Madura owing to the 
Mirslim occupation of the country; and the destruction of 
the Sultan of Madu a. The Ganqadasapratapavilasam 
of Gangadhara is a contemporary drama which mentions 
the futile siege of Vijayanagar by the Bahmani Sultan 
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Gajapati after the death of Devaraya (II) in order 
to wipe off the disgrace of former defeats ’’—an event 
not recorded by Ferishta. Rajanatha Dindirna IFs 
Sahivabhytidayatn is a historical eulogy of the second 
dynasty of Vijayanagar by the court poet of Saluva 
Narasiinha, composed apparently before his usurpation. The 
Ramabhyiidayam of the usurper is a non-historical poem 
containing some historical details. Besides these Sans¬ 
krit sources, there are the Telugu non-histo:ical works, 
the Jaimini Bharatamu of Pina Virabhadra and the 
Varahapuranamu oilSisindi Mallaiya and Ghanta Sin^aiya 
throwing some light on the Saluvas and the Tuluvas. 

Ferishta and Tabataba. We have seen the gene¬ 
ral character of the histories of Ferishta and Tabataba* 
Both narrate the relations of the Dakhan Muslim power 
with Vijayanaga r from the beginning: sometimes confuse 
the names of the Rayas and confound them with those of 
their generals; treat Vijayanagar as a tributary State 
in spite of its acknowledged greatness, the failure of the 
Sultans to capture the capital, and the practical main¬ 
tenance of the status quo regarding the boundaries of the 
two States; mention no tribute paid by the Sultans 
even when Vijayanagar is stated to have been successful; 
and well represent the Muslim point of view. We have 
noted the fundamental discrepancy, with regard to the 
war of 1443, between iheir statements and those of Abdur 
Razzak. The alleged subordination of Vijayanagar to the 
Bahmanis is neither directly cx^nfirmed by foreign observers 
nor credible in the light of their picture of a glorious, 
extensive and opulent Hindu Empire. Tabataha regards 
the Bahmani campaigns against VijayanagSJf^^as/tAaJA' or 
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^^ars with Infidels ” and the Rayas as the chiets 
oilht lords of Hell.” He incredibly exaggerates the vanda-- 
lism of Muhammad III at Kanchi in 1481. Still he does not 
tell stories like that of Mujahid’s pursuit of the fleeing 
Raya to Ramesvaram and back to Vijayanagar, narrated by 
Ferishta. In certain cases Tabataba’s guidance is more 
valuable than that of the other Muslim historian. The 
might of Vijayanagar however emerges clearly from the 
£iCcounts of both. 

Foreign Travellers. Ibn Batuta makes a passing 
reference to Harihara I’s Muslim feudatory on the West 
coast about 1342. Nicolo Conti was a Venetian who 
tra.velled with his wife, disembarked at Mt. Delly, travelled 
inland ‘‘ to behold the splendours of the far-famed capital”, 
and reached Vijayanagar about 1420. From there he 
proceeded to Mylapore, Ceylon, Ava and Java, and return¬ 
ed home in 1444. He describes Vijayanagar, its king, and 
his harem, and throws light on social life. Abdur Razzrak, 
the ambassador of Shah Rukh (1404-47, the son of Timur 
and ruler of Persia and Central Asia) to the Zamorin of 
Calicut, who visited Vijayanagar in 1443, gives a full topo¬ 
graphical account of that city and describes the extent, 
resources and administration of the empire, its social and 
economic life, the attempted assassination of the king, and 
the expedition to Gulbarga. Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian, 
did not see Vijayanagar but Bidar in 1470 ; still his des¬ 
cription of the Hindu city is graphic. He refers to the 
frequent wars between the Bahmanis and the Rayas and 
mentions the siege and capture (!) of Vijayanagar. He 
apparently confounds it with Rajahmundry as he says that 
the treasury of the place was empty. Varthema of Bologna 
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Ogives aji account of the city of Vijayanagsir (1503^-7) 
and regards its king as the richest sovereign known to 
him. Nuniz, the Portuguese merchant who resided at 
Vijayanagar for some time and wrote an account of it 
about 1537, records the story of it from its foundation. 
In spite of its defects as a non-contemporarv^ narrative for 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it is valuable for 
the history of the period before Krishnadeva Raya. The 
extant monuments at Hampi belong mostly to the sixteenth 
century. 

SECTION III 

ORIGIN OF VIJAYANAGAR 

Causative Factors. The governance of South India in 
the thirteenth century was conducive to popular w'elfdre and 
cultural progress, especially’ to industrial and commercial 
activity,as is borne out by Muslim historians and Marco Polo, 
in spite of dynastic wars of aggression, and struggles for the 
throne like the Pandya war of successionf The Muslim inva* 
sions brought in their w^ake the wholesale massacre and 
humiliation of the civil population including w'omen and 
children, .the destruction and plunder of the accumulated 
wealth of the country, the sack of temples and mathas— 
which were religious and educational institutions—, and 
the qualified imposition of Islam on the people, thus 
entailing political, economic, religious, moral and cultu¬ 
ral ruin and enthroning anarchy tempered if at all by 
Muslim garrisons, ^ The range of those invasions and the 
intensity of the sufferings of the vanquished ultimately 
furthered the formation of a united front and sharpened 
the resistance of militant Hinduism to Islam. The cha- 
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of Muslim rule under Muhammad bin Tughlak and 
his Governors afforded no ray of hope to the ruled. The 
revolt of Mabar in 1335 brought no relief either to the 
oppressed population, and the tragic story of barbarity and 
bloodshed was continued. It w'as realised by South 
Indian princes and their officers that their salvation could 
come only from revolt and reconstruction. ^^The founda- 
I tion of the city of Vijayanagar u'as the embodiment of 
I the Hindu resolve to save the country south of the 
* Tungabhad;-a and the Krishna by militant co-operative 
endeavour. 

Foundation of the City: Antecedent Events. 

Sewell discusses the origin of Vijayanagar with reference 
to the accounts of Nuni^ and Ibn Batuta, mentions seven 
different stories, and reconstructs the course of events as 
follows.^ Pursuing the rebe l Baha«ud-din in 1334, 
Muhammad i5iTr^ClgTriaI^^ into conflict wdth the 
Raja of Anegiindi (Raichur Dt.) who sent that rebel to 
Ballala III, by whom he was Handed over to the Sultan of 
Delhi. He annexed Anegundi, and on the failure of his 
officers to preserve peace and order there, ceded it to 
Harihara and Bukka who had been the minister and trea¬ 
surer respectively of the deceased Raja of Anegundi. 
Harihara, the new Raja, founded Vijayanagar on the 
southern bank of the Tungabhadra, not far from Anegundi 
on the northern bank of that river. Hence Anegundi fc; 
described as th e mother of the empire-ci ty Fur¬ 
ther, Seweir believes that Harihara and Bukka had been 
in the service of Prataparudra 11 of Warangal before their 


t ^ R. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (1900; reprinted 1924), pp. 1M3 
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Ri^^ion to Anegundi. The conflicting indigenous and 
foreign accounts of the origin of Vijayanagar bring out the 
fundamental point that it was a big co-operative under¬ 
taking, and perhaps the activities of a large number of co- 
operators gave rise to diverse stories, over-emphasising the 
role of each. The date 1334 for Bahanid-din’s revolt is 
negatived by recent chronological researches, which ascribe 
it to about 1326. The policy of granting self-government 
to Anegundi is opposed to the pigheadedness of ,the SulMn. 
We have seen that Ferishta’s ascription of the foundiitlon 
of \ ijayanagar to Ballala III is supported by inscriptions 
and that the last great Hoysala was the true architect of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, which was built up by his officers 
and feudatories, the Sangama brothers—-Harihara. I, 
Eampana I, Bukka 2, Marapa and Muddapa. There seems 
to be an echo of this view in the chronicle of Nuniz, who 
refers to “the general destruction of the;.kingdom of 
Bisnaga (Vijayanagar)” by Muhamnaad bin Tughlak, and 
who states that the king of Vijayanagar hdd been at war 
with the Sultan for twelve years—a reierence to the Hoy- 
salas, but Sewell t^kes it as applicable 'to the conquest of 
Anegundi—and that Harihara was not “ related by blood to 
the (preceding) kings of Bisnaga.” 

Date. The names Virupakshapura, Flosapattana, 
Vidyanagara and Vijayanagara refer to the same city - 
whose modern diminutive representative is Hampi f 
(near Hospet, Bellary Dt.). An inscription of 1339 says/ 
that Ballala III was ruling happily from his residential 
capital Virupakshapura, and two other records put to- 
pther state that his son was crowned at Hosapattana 
in 1340. That Hampi was included in the Hoysala 
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is clear from an inscription in the Virupgl 
there. Harihara I’s record of 1348 mentions 
Vidyaiiagara as his capital. An epigraph of 1352 refers 
to Biikka I as ruling from Dvarasamudra and as an 
elevator of the Hoysala empire;” another of 1354 speaks 
of Hosapattana (“ the New Town ”) as his capital; a 
a«third one of 1355 says that he w'as at Vidyaiiagara ; a 
later record of 1378 makes the important statement that^ 
after conquering “ the world,” he made the city named 
Vijaya ** the best in the world,” i. e., his capital. Therefore 
the city known later as Vijayanagar mast have been 
founded in or before 1339 by Ballala III, and therefore 
the traditional date 1336 m ay be accepted, though the two 
copper plate inscriptions of Harihara I from the Kolar and 
N^llore Districts giving that date cannot be regarded as 
genuine. Ballala IIFs object in founding Vijayanagar must 
have been to protect his dominions from any invasion from 
the north, and the suitability of the place of his choice for 
the achievement of that object is clear from its geographi¬ 
cal position and topography. The strengthening of the 
northern frontiers was necessarj^ because of his preparations 
for a struggle wdth the Sultan of Madura for Kannanur. 

The Site of Vijayanagar. Nuni^; narrates the 
story of the king’s hunt in the course of which a hare 
bit the hunting dogs, and of his building a city on the 
spot where that astonishing feat had been perfoimed, in 
accordance with the advice of the hermit Vidyaranya, A 
similar story is on record in connection with the change of 
the Bahmani capital from Gulbarga to Bidar. A number 
of scholars think that the epic Kishkindha was on 
the Tungabhadra, near Ham pi. A few of the epic 
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^persist even today in its neighbourhood—Pampa 
Saras (tank) and Rishyamuka, . Matanga and Malyavarita 
hills. Pious unsophisticated folk recognise in the monkeys 
of the locality the descendants of Vali and Sugriva 
and in the innumerable boulders - the unused stones 
gathered for the construction of the epic bridge, and 
point out that Hanuman is the favourite local g6<lr 
Though sentiment has dictated the choice of sites for 
capitals in the history of the world, we do not know if 
it operated in the present case. Viiavanagar occnp ios a 
central position in Peninsular Ind i a . Near Harnpi the'^ 


Xungabhadra falls at the rate of fourteen feet a mile, and 
besides several rapids in its course, there are striking gorges 
in that place. The river is uufordable in the rains. In 
rainfall and litigation the Bellary District holds the last 
place in the Madras Presidency. Only drought-resisting 
plants flourish. Bounders, ccoccidiles and nionkeys are 
plentiful. But the HiH'yground could neuffalise tlie superi¬ 
ority of Muslim cavalry, and the natural defences on the 
frontier must have primarily determined the choice 
of the site for the capital of an empire which was in its 
origin a defensive organisation. In short, Hampi is 
“ d(j; ^d with little hills of grani te, haying hardly a blade 
of grass on them. Large boulders, manv' of them w'eigh- 
ing hundreds of tons are found around them in the 
most fantastic.confusion, bar as the eye can reach for ■ 
10square miles therel's nothing betweer/heaven and eaith 
but boulders; the earth is paved with them, the sky is 
pieiced with them, literally in thousands, of allsizes, 
heaps upon heaps, in one instance 250 feet in height.” 
The Bellary District is very famous for its prehistoiic 
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R. Bruce Foote mentions seventy-seven 
localities of which thirty-six are important ones. As a cen¬ 
tre of Neolithic culture, it possessed a great factory for the 
manufacture of polished stone weapons and implements. It 
witnessed the origin of the Satavahana power, according to 
some scholars, and inscriptions connect it with the Western 
Chalukyas and the Hoysalas. Still it is astonishing that 
upo n a site largely cit y ‘'of wide- 

1 spread fame, marvellous for si^e and prosperity, with 
I which for richness and magnificence no known Western 
I capital could compare,” and which even today is “ virtu¬ 
ally a vast [and impressive] open air museum of Hindu 
monuments.” the greater glory to the makers of its 
fortunes wha seem to have possessed a remarkable capacity 
for converting a rock into a sm i ling field . 

Vidyaranya’s Role. Nuniii says that the anchorite 
w'ho recommended the site of the city predicted its 
greatness as “ a n eterna l city,” that the city was at 
first named after that saint, and that his name was ever 
green in the memory of the sovereigns of Vijayanagar. 
Some inscriptions go so far as to ascribe the foundation 
of the city to him. This Madhava Vidyaranya (1302-87), 
the head of the Sringeri matha, was the son of Mayana 
and brother of Sayana and Bhoganatha, and should not 
be confounded with Madhavamantrin, a scholar-general of 
Bukka 1. The two Madhavas belonged to different gotras 
and suit as and are described in literature as “ the esta- 
blisher of the path of the Vtdas ” and “ the establisher 
of the path of the Vpafiishads'* respectively. It is difficult 
to say whether V idyaranya gave any t hing m ore than 
his moral aid to the Hindu movement for^mder 








THE SANGAMA BROTHERS 

t is said that he was “ a great statesman and 
empire-builder.”^ In 1346-7 the five Sangama, brothers 
made a grant jointly to th6 Sringeri matha. 

The Sangama Feudatories. Sufficient evidence 
has been let in to show the connection, of the Sangama 
brothers with the Ploysalas. The provenance of the • 
inscriptions of the early Rayas of Vijayahagar tells 
the same tale except the Bitragunta grant of Sang^a II. 
The early records of Bukka I.exhib it him as a ruler in 
th e Hoy sala c ou n try, and one of them stdtes that his 
councillor was unwilling to give up Sosevur (Kadur Dt.)— 
the original home of tha Hoysalas. Kampapa^II is known 
as “ the Door-keeper ” of the Hoysala ruler. Ferishta t 
who definitely ascribes the foundation of Vijayanagar to 
Ballala III says merely that Krishn apaj^-Nava ka of 
Warangal co-operated with that Hoysala against their 
common enemy, the Muslims. The Kakatiya' prince /- 
persevered in hovering about Warangal, biding his chance [ 
for a move against the Bahmanis. We have seen the 
execution of -his son by Muhammad I in 1362. There 
is no real evidence for regarding Harihara I and Bukka I 
as the ex-ministers of Warangal or as connected with its 
royal family. Bukka I and his successor had to war 
down the Andhras. Therefore the Sangama feudatories 
of Ballala III continued his -work and became indepen¬ 
dent after the death of bis son Ballala IV in 1346. * 


^ S- Srikantaya, Founders of Vijayanagara (1938), p 157. 

» H. Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara History (1929), pp. 61-65 
A 118-22 ; B. A. Saletore. Social and Political Life in the Vijaya¬ 
nagara Empire, I (1934), pp. 23-39 ; contra N. Venkataramanayyai 
Vijayanagara—Origin of the City and the Empire (1933), p. 101, 
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SECTION IV 

HARIHARA I AND BUKKA I 


Harihara 1 (1336-55) . Though the position of 
hlarihara I under Ballala III cannot be defined accurateh% 
his influence in the Hoysala kingdom originated much 
earlier than 1346. the date of his independence. The 
invasion of Muhammad bin Tughlak and his destruction 
of Dvarasamudra i n 1327 must have given scope for the 
rise of Harihara and his brothers. It is probable that 
** the New Town ” was entrusted to him in order to 
safeguard the northern frontier, while Ballala III concen¬ 
trated on the contest with the Sultanate of Madura. 
Inscriptions of about 1340 refer to Harihara's feudatories, 
one of whom built the fort of Badami. Ibn Batuta says 
that Jamal-ud-din Muhammad the greatest Sultan on 
the West coast was feudatory to Harihara (1342). 
According to Ferishta, he combined with Krishnappa 
Nayaka and overthrew the authority of Delhi m the 
Dakhan except in the province of Daulatabad (1343-4). 
The grant to the Sringeri matha in 1346-7, in which 
Harihara is mentioned as ruler of the whole country 
between the eastern and western oceans, as well as the 
inscription of 1348 stating that Vidyanagata was 
his capital, shows his bettered political Status after the 
death of Ballala IV. During his. Uncle’s reign, Kumara 
Kampana carried the arms of Vijayanagar down to 
Madura. The Komal (near Mayavarani, Tanjore Dt.) 
grant of Harihara proves the southern expansion of the 
kingdom. He made additions to the Virupaksha temple at 
Vijayanagar. It is not easy to decide how far Tabataba 
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■ BUKKA' I 

in saying that Harihara cut a pitiable’ figure 
before the invincible army of Ala-ud-din V or Ferishta 
in stating that Vijayanagar was plundered by that Sultan 
before 1357. 

Bukka I (1355-76). Bukka I, the most distinguish¬ 
ed among the Panchasangainas, and his younger son 
Kumara Kampana were largely instrumental in extend¬ 
ing the kingdom of Vijayanagar. The former was 
chosen as heir apparent before Harihara I’s death, and 
therefore the theory of his usurpation “is untenable. 
During his reigq Kampana practically wiped awqy the 
Sultanate of Madura and was Viceroy of Mulbagal 
(Kolar Dt.) and the Tamil country. His Queen’s epic 
does not refer to his conquest of the Kongudesa which is 
inferable from his two inscriptions of 1373' in the 
Coimbatore District. He predeceased his father in the 
following year. Nuniz says that Bukka conquered 
Orissa. He assumed the titles of Mahurajadhiraja, 
and Lord of the eastern, southern and 
western oceans. In 1368 he heard the complaint of the 
Jainf against the Vaishnavas and reconciled the two 
sects by enunciating the following noble dictum : “ If 
loss or advancement should be caused to the Jaina 
da/suMtt through the Bhaktas (Vaishnavas), the Vaishn,i- 
vas will kindly .deem it as loss or advancement caused to 
their own darsana" and giving due publicity to it. He 
further emphasised that the two sects were “one body ’* 
as there was no real difference between their religions. 
In 1374 he sent his “ Chief Explainer,^’ with “ tribute ’’ 
and a stone with the property of neutralising poison, to 
the Emperor of China. Bukka waged two wars with 



HARIHARA II 

_.^nad I, but was defeated in the battle of 1367/^6 

came into conflict with Mujahid as well, and, according to 
Ferishta, was pursued as far as Rainesvaram and back 
to Vijayanagar, by the Sultan who however had to 
return home crest-fallen. “ In power, wealth, and extent 
of country, the rajas of Beejanuggur greatly exceeded 
them (the Bahmanis), especially in the time of Mujahid 
Sbah, when as yet the whole of the country of Tulin- 
/gana had not fallen under the Bahmuny yoke. Tim sea¬ 
port of_noar th e fortress of Belgam, and other p laces , not 
included ln . the Carnatt^ belonged to the Ray of 

B^januggur; and many districts of Tul-Ghat (Tulu 
country’) were in his possession. His country was well 
peopled, and- the subjects submissive to his authority. 
The rays of Malabar, Ceylon, and other countries, kept 
ambassadors at his court and sent annually rich presents.”^ 

SECTION V , 

HABIHARA n AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Harihara II (1376-1404). During the reign of 
Harihara II was completed the extinction cf the Sultanate 
of Madura about 1378. He besieged Raichur in that year 
after the usurpation of Daud, but w'ithdrew consequent 
on the accession of Muhammad II. The war waged with 
Firoz in 1398 was indecisive, andtha status quo was main¬ 
tained. Harihara’s Nallui granr'of 1399 records his 
numerous imperial and other titles like the following; “ the 
illustrious king of kings and the supreme lord of kings; 
the lord of the eastern, southern, western and northern (!) 


1 Briggs, op. cit^* II. pp. 337-8. 
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, the publisher of the commentaries on the Vedas. 
and the master in establishing the ordinances prescribed 
by the Vedasr There is no reference however to Ceylon. 
Other inscriptions mention his literary titles of Rajavyasa 
and RajavalmiM. He patronised Saivism, Vai^ma\;ism 
and Jainism, and made grants toJLhe temple^ of Kalahasti, 
Sr isailam, Chidarnb rram,'~AHo ^ ^ Tirupati and Sri- 

rangam. His great general and minister, Irugapa, w'as a Jain 
•who compiled Nanartharatnamala, &.dL\ct\onkry of words 
with several meanings—one of the best in Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture,—and who built a Jain temple in the capital in 1385. - 
His continuance in office till at least 1422 shows the 
stability of his position in the councils of Vijayanagar. By 
the pnd bf rhe fourteenth century. Vijayanagar had become 
paramount in India south of the Tungabhadra and the 
Krishna. The empire consisted of s ix Vicero Yaltiss = Tulu- 
rajya (Kanara) with Barakur and Mangalore as capitals; 
Maie-rajya (Shimoga District and a part of North Kanara) 
with Banavasi as the headquarters; Muluvayi-rajya (Ban¬ 
galore, Kolar and Mysore Districts) with Mulbagal as the 
capital; Udayagiri-rajya (Nellore and Guddapah Districts) 
with its headquarters at Nellore and Udayagiri; the Penu- 
konda-rajya; and 4e Rajagambhira-rajya including the 
Chola and Pandya countries and the Kongudesa. 

Explanation of Vijayanagai's Triumph. The 
success of the early Rayas of Vijayanagar was pheno- i 
menal. It was no doubt facilitated by the general] 
opposition to the rule of Muhammad bin Tughlak and by 
the revolt of Mabar. It was chiefly due to the long pre¬ 
paration of South India for emancipation from Muslim 
domination. The terrible sufferings of the princes and 
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during the j:)eriod of Muslim invasions and 
administration produced the conditions necessary for the 
triumph of indigenous imperialism* Still there was 
opposition to it in the Andhra and Tamil areas. The. 
fallen princes and chiefs co-operated, and there was a rally 
round the temple of Virupaksha, ‘‘ the Athen a of Vij aya- 
nagar.” Above all, the momentum imparted to^tKe move- 
ment for Hindu indefjendence by Ballala III was accele¬ 
rated by the five famous brothers, particularly b> 
Bukka I, t he Arjuna o f the Panch a sangamas and his 
^ son, Kumara Kampana. Though the rise of Vijayanagar 
was apparently sudden, the sufferings of the country from 
the time of Malik Kafur’s invasion of it constituted a long 
preparation foj the advent of that power* 

Bukka II (1404-06) and Devaraya I (1406-22). 

I During the short reign of Bukka II, the eldest son of 
I Hgj-i hara II^ there are inscriptions referring to him and 
' to his brothers, V irupaksha I and Devaraya I, as ruling 
from Vijayanagar. But it is not clear whether there was 
any disputed succession. Devaraya I waged two wars w ith 
Firoz; though the first war in 1406 wus a failure, the 
second one in 1419 resulted in the decisive success of 
Vijayanagar. The chronological limits of Devaraya’s 
reign indicated by inscriptions are adopted here. Nicolo 
Conti saw the great city about 1420, and describes it as 
having a circumference of sixty miles and containing 
90,000 potential soldiersr^**f^e emperor was ‘‘more power¬ 
ful than all the other kings of India,” and his harem con¬ 
tained 12,000 inmates. Besides describing festivals like the 
Dipavali and the Navaratri, Conti mentions the prevalence 
of polygamy and sati, two modes of religious suicide, three 
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^ 3s of trial _by ordeal, the abaeftceof paper, ancTtfie' 
harsh law of debt which made the^insolvent debtor the 
property of his creditor. The chief'defect of this account 
is that it is more gefTeral than local. 

Vijaya (1422-24). Though the inscriptiohs of 
Vijaya,' the son of I)evaraya I, range from 1408 to 1 j^24, 
he appears wttlv ihiperial titles only* from 1422. ilis 
Pandapalli (North Arcot Dt.) plates, dated 1410, belong 
to the period of his Viceroyalty of Mulbagal and mention 
his foundatipn of Kriyasaktipura in honour of the. kida- 
Kriyasakti. The'Saiva convictions pf the Sanga- 
mas arebn-ought Oiirt in their records. Vijaya failed agauasit 
Ahmad, who took terrible vengeance bn Vijayan^gar for 
its atrocities in 1419. 


■ ■ spctiON VI 

DEVARAYA II 

Devaraya II {1424-47). Under Devaraym II the 
empire of Vijayanagar was more extensive than- ht the 
commerfcefnent of the fifteenth century, and to this growth 
Bukka II and -Dovaraya I had contributed. Abdur Razzak 
records that the empire (in 1443), “ extended from the 
borders of Sarajid(p‘(Oejl onl to those of Kulbarga, and 
jYfljTjyBengal to Malibar (Malabar), a space of more than 
1000 (?) 3000- miles)” and that “the 

Danaik (CommSfider-in-Chief) went- oh a voyage 
• to Cevlon.t’4 The inscriptions of Devaraya II are found 
throughout.the Vijayanagar Epipire, and his reign witness¬ 
ed the height of imperial glory and prosperity under the’ 
first or Sangama dynasty. The Prime Minister Lakshmi- 


> E. IV.p. 105. 
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Lakkana and his brother Madana were remarlca- 
BTelneii w ho contributed to the success of their sovereign* 
The Bahinani raid about 1436 led to the reorganisation 
of the Vijayanagar army in 1442; Muslims were recruited, 
a copy of the Koran w as placed before the throne, and a 
mosque was built. This policy of enlisting Muslim 
soldiers had been follow^ed by Ballala III and Devaraya L 
We have seen the conflict of evidence regarding the war 
of 1443. According to Abdur Razzak, Devaraya 11 
succeeded in curbing the arrogance of Ala-ud-din II, 
thanks to the indefatigable Danaik 

Abdur Razzak’s Account of Vijayanagar (1443). 
Abdur Razzak (1413-82) w'as not gaping ignoramus 
of a globe-trotter, but an erudite Muslim a mbas sador of 
Persia. We are much indebted to him for our know- 
of the splendour of Vijayanagar -(city and 
empire) under Devaraya II, Abdur Razzak’s History 
of Persia contains an account of Vijayanagar 

chiefly valuable for its topograph 3 ^ administration and 
social life. He notes the limits of the empire of Vijaya¬ 
nagar, its relations wdth the Bahmanis, the attempted 
assassination of the emperor, the ‘‘ Danaik’s ” expedition to 
Gidbarga, and his journey to* Ceylon. The empire 
contained 30 0 sea-ports lik e Calicut (which hoWever 
was no part of it), and was fertile, well , etjltjvated and 
populous. Abdur Razzak describes the seven-walled 
imperial city, its cultivated frelds and gardens, its 
bazaars and houses, the King’s Palace and other public 
buildings, the King’s Throne, the brilliancy of the city 
on festival days, etc., and sums up: The city of 

Bijanagar is such that eye has not seen noi ear heard of 
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resembling it upon the whole "i^artb,”^ He 
emphasises the king’s absolute power and his high 
esteem for Brahmans and the administrative activity of 
th6 Danaik There were 12,000 policemen under the 
Prefect of the city. There were more than 1000 
elephants ** loft}’ as the hills and gigantic as demons.’* 
The soldiers were paid every four months in cash and 
the City PoliceWas maintained with the revenue from the 
brothels. Trade v.as organised into guilds or crafts. 
People wore jewels and ornaments in profusion. Roses 
are sold ewerywhere. These people could not live 
without roses, and they look upon them as quite as 
necessary as food.”^ The State records were separately 
housed. Writing was on leaves with an iron style. 
Sometimes criminals w^ere thrown to the elephants. As 
regards the city brothels, “ the splendohr of those 
liouses, the beauty of the heart-ravishers, their blandish* 
ments and ogles, are beyond all description.” ^ The 
king’s harem contained 700 princesses and concubines; 
“ it is probably owing to the stimulating properties of 

this leaf (betel).that the king.is enabled to 

entertain so large a seraglio ”1^ 

Taxation. The Srirangam plates of Devaraya II 
enumerate the following which were taxed: wet land, dry 
land, areca grove, margosa, cocoanut trees, plantain trees, 
sugarcane, turmeric, ginger, flow'er, looms, oil-mills, bull, 
sheep and cow of the better sort, water (for irrigation), 
and a large number of other things. 


♦ E. A D.r Op. ciL, IV, pp. 106, 111 & 114. 
* Sewell, op. cit., p, 90. 
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SECTION VII 


* DECLINE OF THE FIRST OR SANGAmA DYNASTY 

Mallikarjuna (1447-65). Devaraya II Was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Mallikarjuna, and according to a 
contemporary Sanskrit drama, there was a joint invasion of 
Vijayanagar by the Bahmaih and the Gajapatl aft6r the 
death of that great sovereign. But this datum is rejected 
by some scholars on apparently no valid grounds. The 
alleged success of Mallikarjuna in saving the capital which 
had been besieged need not be doubted, because the 
power of Kapilendra Gajapati was confined to the East 
coast, nnd the city of Vijayanagar was not included in 
his empire stretching from the Hughli to the Kaveri. 
Still Mallikarjuna’s deficient . military talenls were 
responsible for the southern extension of Orissa and for 
the steady growth of the power o£ Saluva Narasimha, 
Governor ’of Chandragiri (Chittbor Dt.). Mallikarjuna 
is said to have been well-versed in astrology and 
literature. He was a pious sovereign who assumed the 
titles of “elephant-hunter” and “ Immacii Devaraya” 
(twice as great as Devaraya^—his father). ^ 

Virupaksha 11 (146S-85). Mallikarjuna’s two 
sons seem to have been ousted by his younger brother 
Virupaksha II who may be regarded as a usurper. Some 
of his inscriptions including the Srisaikm plates of 1465 
merRion his acquisition of the throne with the aid of the 
sword. Moreover, the PrapantiamrUam, a Sanskrit 
work on Vaishnava, hagiology composed early in the 
seventeenth century, says that he secretly destroyed 
all his relatives and ascended the throne; that he was 
consequently troubled by the ghosts of the murdered ; 
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reading of the Ramayana by an Acharya rid the 
emperor of that pest; that he became a Vaishnava ; and 
that the royal sign-manual was changed from Sri 
Virupaksha to Sri Rama. In 1469 the Pandyas invaded 
Kanchi, and Mahmud Gawan captured Goa and contem¬ 
plated the conquest of Kanara and Vijayanagar(Tabataba). 
In these circumstances Virupaksha’s inactivity was to 
some extent neutralised by the energy of Saluva Nara- 
simha who, by about 1480, had become the most 
powerful man in the Vijayanagar Empire. Still in the 
follow ing year, Kanchi was raided by Muhammad III. 
But the execution of Gawan in that year and the death 
of that Sultan in 1482 started the period of confusion in 
the Babmani kingdom. Thus the reign of Virupaksha 
invited the aggressions of the Bahmanis and the Pand¬ 
yas and facilitated the growth and consolidation of Sa¬ 
luva Narasimha’s powder. Virupaksha was thoroughly- 
incompetent as a r uler. He was further responsible for 
the^bandonment of the Vijayanagar ports on the West 
coast by the Arab merchants, who shifted their business 
of horse trading to places outside the empire. Further, he 
was an absolutely wwthless man, living a life of debau¬ 
chery and drunkenness diversified by murderous activity. 
According to Nunia:, Virupaksha, on account of his 
wickedness and political failure, was murdered by his 
elder son with the approval of the younger. Thus that 
emperor prepared the way for the Saluva usurpation of 
1485. 
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SALUVA NARASIMHA 

Origin of the Saluvas. The Vaishnava Saluvas of 
Vijayanagar history^were different from the Puramc 
Saluvas, a South Indian tribe hostile to Vishnu, and from 
the fain Saluvas ef the Tulu country some of whom 
wefe contemporary with Saluva Narasimha. In Kannada 
and Telugii the word Saluv a means the h awk^ a keen¬ 
eyed, strong and swift bfrd of prey employed in falconry ^ 
and the military exploits ofMangu (the great-grandfather 
of Saluva Narasimha), who participated in the campaign 
against the Sultan of Madura undertaken by Kumara 
Kafnpana, made him known as Saluva or a hawk among 
men. So he is to be reckoned as the first Saluva, 
Aec^ording to the Saluvabhyudayam of Rajanatha Dindi- 
ma ir, the vSaluvas were a family of chieftains dispos¬ 
sessed of their ancestral territory (Kalyani and its 
rieighbourhood) by the rising power of the Bahmanis. 
Thpy threw in their lot under Gunda I and his son 
Saluva Mangu .with the five brothers who founded the 
Empire of Vijayanagar and co-operated heartily with 
them and their sons in expelling the Muhammadans from 
the Soujh/^ ^ Tfiey thus became feudatory to the 
Sangamas. Saluva Tippa, Saluva Narasimha^ father's 
brother, married the elder sister of Devaraya II. The 
Governorship of Chandragiri was probably hereditary, 
and Saluva Narasimha succeeded his father to it. 

Narasiniha’s Rise. Saluva Narasimha appears to 
have come into prominence about 1450. An inscription 

^ S- ^risbnasMftVtm Aiyanjijar, A Ktiowft Oha^tct" of Vijdvd^ 

nag at iiisiory (1916), p. 41, 
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describes him as Maha-arasu, His records 
found in the central and eastern parts of the 
Vijayanagar Empire; upto 1460 they acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Mallikarjuna; and after 1471 they omit all 
marks of subordination. An inscription of 1479-80 
mentions him as Rajadhiraja, The growth of his 
power indicated by these epigraphical data is confirmed 
by Muslim historians whose notices of him refer to about 
1480. Ferishta describes him as “a powerful raja 
possessing the country lying between the Carnatic and 
Tnlingana, extending along the sea-coast to Muchlyputtun \ 
(Masulipatam)” \ who, having conquered a large part of 
the Vijayanagar Empire including many strong forts, had 
been a thorn in the side of the Bahmani kingdom, under¬ 
mining the loyalty of its vassals on the frontier. Tabataba 
regards him as one who, ‘‘ owing to his numerous army 
and the extent of his dominions, was the greatest and 
most powerful of all the rulers of Telingana and Vijaya- 
nagar, ’ possessing all the apparatus of war,*’ elephants 
like mountains of iron,” and defences ‘Mike the rampart 
of Alexander.”** Thus Saluva Narasimha developed 
into a saviour of the Vi jayanagar empire whose strength 
and integrity had been much impaired by the misrule of 
Virupafeba 11.^ 

His Usu^p^ition and Reign (1485-93), Nuniz 
describes in detail how Narasimha usurped the throne, 
Virupaksha II was murdered by his elder son who refused 
to be king. The latter was killed by his younger brother 


^ Briggs, op, eit., II, pp. 498-9. 

S Krishnaswami Aiyangar, op. oit., pp, 28-29; A History of 
Tirupatif I (1940), pp. 465-7. 
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SALUVA NARASIMHA 

id accepted the crown. Like his father, he live 
"a^wious life. Fearing the evils of a continuation of the 
previous reign, ? ^rasimha seized the throne with the 
support of the Governors of the empire, and the younger 
son of Virupaksha II fled. The Saluva revoluti on was 
the result of the incorrigible weakness and wickedness 
of Virupaksha II and his son hi gh ly detrim ental 

to the empire. It was a revolution conducive to the public 
interest in so far as the ablest officer of the empire was its 
author. It was practically blcw^dless as only a few women 
lost their Jives. The achievements of Narasimha and the 
arrangements he made for the conduct of imperial 
administration after his death show that he was different 
from ordinary usurpers swa^^ed by personal or dynastic 
ambition. He regained the lost territories of the empire 
and crushed the rebellions with the assistance of his 
coadjutor Narasa Nayaka. About 1490 he allied him¬ 
self with Kasim Rarid against Yusuf Adil Khan of 
Bijapur and captured Mudgal and Raichur. In the 
meantime Purushottama Gajapati had established his 
authority over the coast as far south as Kondavidu. 
Narsa Nayaka reasserted the imperial authority in the 
far south in general and in the Pandya country in parti- 
ctilar. He is credited with victories over the ^Gajapati 
as well. The statement of Nuni;^ Narasa made 
“ war on several places is confirmed by inscriptions 
and indigenoiis literature. 

His Greatness. Saluva Narasimha's rule strengthen¬ 
ed the empire in many ways, and it was later named after 
him by foreigners like the Portuguese. He became the idol 
of his subjects. His generosity in paying for imported horses 





ORIGIN OF THE TULUVAS 




died on the way spread his fame. On the”"ew 
oi ms death he had lost three fortresses of vital import¬ 
ance to the empire—Raichur, Udayagiri (Nellore Dt,) and 
Kondavidu (Guntur Dt.). He therefore impressed upon 
Narasa the imperative need of recapturing them, en¬ 
trusted to him the government of the empire by testa¬ 
ment, directed him to enthrone one of the two princes, 
and died. Though his reign was short, h e^,w:as a pil lar 
of the empire for a generation. Nuniz says that he 
reigned for torty-touiTyears, and this can be taken only 
as the period of his totaj^ ^activity as„, .G.oxern 
Emperor (c 1450-1493). Though a Vaishnava, he per- 
forpied the prescribed rites on the Sivaratri (night 
sacred to Siva) day and made a grant on that day in 
1466. He wrote the Ramahhyudayam dealing with the 
life of the epic hero Rama, and patronised Rajanatha 
Dindima II and Pina Virabhadra. The great officers of 
the emperor were Narasa Nayaka and the latter’s father 
Isvara; Nagama Nayaka, the father of the'founder of the 
Nayakship of Madura; and Araviti (Aravidu or Aravedu, a 
village near Rayachoti, Cuddapah Dt.) Bukka, the great¬ 
grandfather of Tirumala of the Aravidu or fourth dynasty 
of Vijayanagar. n 


SECTION IX 

THE TULUVA USURPATION 


Origin of the Tuluvas. That the Salu vas and the 
Tuluvas were different is obscured by the Saluva titles 
adopted by the Tuluvas incfudm^ Krishnadeva Raya, by 
the name Narasimha common to both dynasties, and by 
the Vaishnava faith of both. ‘‘All those that assumed 
Saluva birudas (titles) were not necessarily related, as 




NARASA NAYAKA 





J^^subordinate princes- assumed not only well-knOTn 
dtrudas of a general character but even specific names of 


their sovereigns. Loyal governors and puissant generals 
of these Saluvas seem to have assumed Saluva birudas. 
Fpr example, Saluva Timma, the great minister, was a 
Bradman, and his caste and gotra were different from 
f those of the Saluvas. There were four Narasimhas: two 
- Saluvas—Saluva Narasimha and his son Immadi Narasimha; 
and two Tuluvas— Narasa (short for Narasimha) Nayaka 
and his eldest son Vira Narasimha. The Tuluvas were 


not related to the Saluvas either by blood oiTjy marriage. 
Saluva Narasimha was served by the Tuluva chief, 
Timma, his son Isvara and the latter’s son Narasa. There¬ 
fore the connection between the Tuluvas and the Saluvas 
was purely official. 

Narasa Nayaka It is difficult to distinguish between 
Narasa’s achievements before and after his master’s 
death. According to Nuniz, Saluva Narasimha’s death 


was followed by the succession of his elder sou who was 
however murdered by an enemy of N ara sa. Thereupon 
the younger prince, Immadi Narasimha (or Narasimha II) 
was crowned by Naras a, “the Protector of the Realm,’’ 
tvho punished the murderer, became very popular, and 
was the de facto ruler of the empire. The questioii is 
whether he usurped the throne. Nuriz says'''that “some 
days and years ’’ after the coronation of Immadi Narasimha, 
he was confined to his palace at Penukonda (Anantapur 
Dt.), and subsequently murclered secretly in accordance 
with the directions of Narasa, who thus became emperor 


* S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, A Little known Chapter of Viiava- 
ttagar History, p. 42. ' 












VIRA NARASIMHA 


^v^^J^ayanagar. Though the narrative of Nuniz concern¬ 
ing the Tiiluva usurpation is circumstantial, there-are 
difficulties in regarding it as historical. The alleged mur¬ 
der of the elder brother of Immadi Narasimha is contradict¬ 
ed by the statement of Ferishta that that prince died, while 
fleeing from the battlefield, of wounds received in battle 
in 1493. Further, inscriptions show that Narasa died in 
1505 and that Imrnadi Narasimha was alive‘ in. 1507, 
Moreover, Narasa did not assume imperial titles, where¬ 
as his son, Vira Narasimha, did so in 1506, more than a 
year after his father’s death. Lastly, the general revolt 
of provinces under Vira Narasimha (noted by Nuniz) 
may be regarded as the consequence of his usurpatiqn 
rather than that of his father’s. Immadi (twuce . as great 
as) Narasimha was a do-nothing king with a passion 
for new titles. It appears that Narasa did not, occupy 
the throne of Vijayanagar but remained the real ruler 
from 1493 to 150S, that Immadi Narasimha , .was 
the nominal sovereign from 1493 to 1506, and that aVira 
Narasimha, after a short period of hesitation, usurped -the 
throne in 1506. Narasa seems to have loyally ex^uted 
his master’s will regarding the succession to the throne*/'He 
patronised the Telugu poets, Nandi Mallaiya and Ghanta 
Singaiya, • — , 

Vira Narasimha (1506-09). Quite at the com¬ 
mencement of his reign Vira Narasimha w^as conLonted 
with provincial revolts which were however put downi.in 
a short time according to Nuniz, who describes him as 
^'always at war” throughout his reign. Varthemar the 
Italian traveller, gives a topographical account of tbe-rity 
of Vijayanagar, and mentions the emperor’s w ar with Goa 
13 




SALUVA TJMMA 


His campaigns extended to Mysore and the Tula 
country. The Portuguese Viceroy tried in vain to secure 
Narasimha’s sanction for the construction of a , fort at 
Bbatkal (North Kanara Dt., Bombay). Saluv a Tirriina^ vhp 
later became the alter e^o of K rishnad e^^ajRaya^ w now 

^ record of 1491, mentioning him 
shows that he must have become prominent 
towards the close of Saluva Narasimha’s reign, whereas 
the statement of Nuniz that he (Saluva 
Saluva Timma Timma) was in power for forty years 
would take the commencement of his 
public career to about 1485, seeing that his last known 
date is 1524-5. Vira Narasimha*s cruel order to 
his 


blind 


half-brotherJ_ Krishi^ the greatest 

bM7"dn"THe _emperor^s characta:. The disobedience of 
thalT ordS^ in reality by Saluva T imma redounds ^ to his 
credi t According to Telugu tra3Itk)n, Vira Nara¬ 
simha’s mother Tippamba hated her co-wife Naga- 
mamba, Narasa’s favourite queen and Krishnadeva’s mother, 
and influenced her son to issue such an order. Saluva 
Timma is said to have satisfied the em|»eror^ 

showing hjm .the ..pluctedmt^es^ p^ 

the remark of Paes that Saluva Timma '^‘brought up the 
king (Krishnadeva Raya) aji^ hiui^^ng.” The 

inscriptions of Vira Narasimha however praise him as a 
virtuous ruler who made grants to the temples of Sri- 
sailam, Ahobalain, KalahaSti, Kanchi, Tiruvannamalai, 
CbidambaraTn, Srirangam and Ramesvaram. The 
accession of Krishnadeva Raya in 1509 inaugurated the 
brightest period of yijayanagar history. 
















VEDANTADESIKA AND VIDYARANYA 


SECTION X 

IJtERATURE: SANSKRIT, KANNADA, TELUGU AND TAMIL. 

Literature- Though militant Vijayanagar was 
primarily the express^ion of the potitical need of thet 
land, prominent attention was given to 
Sanskrit cultural progress* The culture of Vijaya.- 
nagar in the fourteenth century is best 
represented by literature. Though Venkatanatha or 
Vedantadesika (1268-1369), the founder of the Vadakalai 
sect of Vaishnavism, w^as invited to the court of Vijaya- 
nagar, he preferred to pursue his unceasing religious and 
literary activity at Srirangani. He was a great author 
in Sariskrit and Tamil. His Yadavahhyudcfyctni is a long 
tnahahavya on the life of Krishna; the Hamsasandesci is 
on the model of Kalidasa’s famous poem ; the Sankalpa-^ 
suryodaya is an allegorical drama in ten acts from the: 
Visishtadvaitic point of view in contrast with the Advaitia* 
Prabodhachandrodaya of Krishnamisra (eleventh century); 
the Satadushani sets forth its author’s objections to 
Advaita; the Tattvamuktakalapa discusses all philosophi¬ 
cal and religious questions. The Rahasyatrayasaram im 
Tamil belongs to the last years of his life. Like Vedanta¬ 
desika, Madhava Vidyaranya was a literary luminary of the 
first magnitude. He wrote a full exposition of the 
Mimamsa. His Panchadasi is a treatise on Advaita in 
fifteen chapters as its title indicates; the Parasara- 
Madiiaviya, a commentary on the Pardsara-smtiU exhibits^ 
here and there a liberal outlook; and the Sarvadarsana- 
sanqraha is a critical account of sixteen philosophical! 
systems from materialism to monism, including the Bud¬ 
dhist and Jain darsanas. It is an admirable example of a. 





SAYANA ANtS'BHOGANATHA 
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hlllind fair statement of the opponent’s case, though the 
theme is developed in such a way that the reader is 
ultimately prepared for sharing the Advaitic convictions of 
the author. Madhava and his brothers, Sayana (minister 
and general of Sangama II) and Bhoganatha, enjoyed the 
patronage of Vijayanagar. Besides the Veda Bhashya — 
a commentary on the Vedas as a whole, a task attempted 
by none of the three great Acharyas of So^ith India—, 
composed with the help of Madhava, Sayana wrote on 
grammar, poetics and medicine. Bhoganatha wrote 
two poems and compiled a list of examples of gram¬ 
matical rules. He drafted the Bitragunta grant of 
1356. . He is described as the narmasachiva or minister 
of pleasure or entertainment. Ganga Dev?s epic is 
- praised for its literary qualities. There was much religious 
^nd literary activity at Sringeri, Udipi and Melkote 
(between Sravana Belgola and Seringapatam). In the 
fifteenth century lived Rajanatha Dindima II and his 
patron Saluva Narasimha, the authors of the Saliivahhyu- 
dayam and the Ratnabhyudayam respectively. 

The important Jain authors of the fourteenth century 
ate Madhura who wrote in 1385 a Purana on Dharma- 
natha, a tirthankara, and Ayatavarma 
Kannada (c 1400) whose Ratnakaraudaka deals with 
“the three jew^els” of Jainism. Bhimakavi, 
a Virasaiva, composed the Rasava Purana (1369) in which 
the founder of Virasaivism or Lingayatism is regarded as 
an incarnation of* Nandi, Siva’s bull, and his contemporary 
Padmananka produced the Padmaraja Purana, eulogising 
his ancestor, a Virasaiva propagandist of the twelfth century. 
Kannada Literature flourished in the reign of Devaraya IL 


HlNISTff 



SNADA, TELXJGU AND 'TAJillL LITERATURE 



a, a Virasaiva, wrote the Prabhulinga-lile dealing 
wTtET the life of a co-worker of Basava. Lakkana, tlie 
Commander-in-Chief, composed the Sivata ttvachintamani, 
a summarj' of Virasaiva doctrines. Another officer 
Jakkanarya contributed to the literature on ^^rasaivism. 
Guru Basava who produced seven kavyas was a great 
expounder of Lingayatism. It is said that about 100 Vira- 
saiva saints were active during the period of Devaraya IL 
Kumara Vyasa, a Vaishnava, translated a j)art of the 
Mahabharata. About 1470 lived Siddhesvara, a great 
Virasaiva writer. About 1500 Kumara Valmiki transla¬ 
ted the Ratnctyanci and Singiraja, the Mcihabcisavaraja- 
charitra. 

The principal Tehigu writers of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, Errapragada and Srinatha, were patronised by the 
Reddis. ' Bhiniakavi (different from his 
Telugu and Kannada namesake) is assigned to the same 

Tamil century, Nachana Soma was one of the 

court poets of Bukka I. Potana (1400-75), 
the translator of the Bhagavata, shunned royal contact. 
Pina Virabhadra (1450-80), the author of the Jaimini 
Bharatamu and the Sringtrm Sakiintala, was the protege 
of Saluva Narasimha. The authors of the Varahapura- 
namu were, patronised by Narasa Nayaka. Vinukonda 
Vallabha. composed the Kridabhirama inu, a, drama w'hich 
is “ a unique piece of literature ” in Telugu, though it is 
a translation of the Sanskrit drama, Premabhirama. The 
Tamil authors, -Vrunagirinatha the Saiva writer and Kala- 
megha the poet, were patronised by Devaraya II and a 
provincial Governor respectively. 






tHE ART. OF* VijAYANAGAK 

SECTION XI 
^ ^ ART 

The Pampapati or Virnpaksha temple was ini* 
proved by Harihara I. The fortifications of the imperial 
city extorted the admiration of Abdur p.azzak. The 
Tnmttu channel is an astonishing piece of work running 
from the Turuttu dam across the Tungabhadra thirough 
solid rock and serving the northern division of the capital,^ 
Irugapa’s temple is a typical Jain structure, whereas 
the Jain temple near the Tungabhadra contains Vaishnava 
icons though they are subordinated to the tirthankara 
occupying the sanctum. Most of the extant Hindu and 
Indo^M^siim buildings at Hampi were erected in the 
sixteenth century. Abdur Razj<rak mentions the gold 
{pagoda or varahaj^ silver and copper coins of Devaraya 
II; the issues of Bukka I and Harihara 11 included the 
pagoda which became famous. The devices on the coins of 
Vijayanagar are the bull, the elephant, the garuda, the Sun 
and the Moon, the conch and discus, the seated god and 
goddess (with Saiva and Vaishnava characteristics), and, 
the mythical gandabhenmda —a double eagle holding 
an elephant in each beak and claw the scripts employed 
being Kannada and Nagari. 


* A. H. Longhurst, Hatnpi Ruins (1917), p. 57. 
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. CHAPTER V 

GREATER INDIA 
(1200-1S00) 
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SECTION I 

CEYLON 


parakramabahu II (1234-69), The son-in-law or 
nephew of Parakramabahu (I) the Great (1153-86) was 
Nissanka Malla (1187-96), the first Kalinga ruler of Ceylon* 
After his death political confusion prevailed till 1215 when 
Magha (1215-36), a Kalinga prince, established himself, 
with the help of soldiers from Malabar, at Polonnaruva 
and became odious by his persecution of Buddhism and 
-oppressive administration. Vijayabahu III, an indigenous 
prince, conquered a part of the country’about 1220, fixed his 
capital at Dambadeniya (North-Western Province), and 
favoured Buddhisim. His death in 1224 was probably 
followed by a usurpation which postponed the succession 
of his son Parakramabahu II (1234-69), who captured 
Polonnaruva. About 1245 there was a futile attack 
on Ceylon by Chandrabhanu who had usurped the throne 
of the Sailendras. Further between 1254 and 1256 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I reduced Northern Ceylon 
to vassalage. Parakramabahu did not rule over that 
part of the country. His greatness consists in his 
patronage of religion and literature. He himself wrote 
religions treatises and composed “ a masterpiece of 
.Sinhalese poetry”. He patronised the continuation of the 




CEYLON 



' Mahavamsa (History of Ceylon, sixth century A.D.) to the 
close of the twelfth century, under the name of Chulavamsa. 
He held an assembly of Buddhist monks and purified the 
Order. After his abdication in 1268, his son Vijayabahu 
IV defeated another attempt against Ceylon made by 
Chandrabhanu and gave attention to the restoration of 
Polonnaniva and Anuradhapura. His father was crowned 
again, and his death in 1269 was followed by the murder 
of Vijayabahu by his general who usurped the throne- 
Bhuvanaikabahu I and his Successors. Bhuva- 
nai1?ab§hu I (1271 >83), the brother of Vijayabahu, killed the 
and repulsed a Pandya invasion. In the last year 
of-hi^ reign he tried to conclude an alliance wdtb the Sultan 
of E^Vpt. There was an interregnum between 1283 
and 1302. About 1284 Maravarman Kulasekhara Pandya's 
generaiV Arya Chakravarti, invaded Ceylon and returned 
home with the Tooth Relic. About 1292 Marco Polo 
visited ' th^ island, Parakramabahu III (1302-10) sub- 
niitted the Pandya emperor and recovered the Tooth 
RteliC; Parakramabahu IV, who ascended the throne 
. about 1325, rendered the Jatakus into Sinhalese and built 
many temples; the Chulavatnsa was brought up to date. Ibn 
Batiita paid a visit to Ceylon about 1342. Bhuvanaika- 
babu IV (1343-54) transferred the capital to Gampola 
(near Kandy) and erected two viharas. During the reign 
of Vikramabahu III (1357-74) was constructed the fort> 
refe» of Kotte (near Colombo, which had been founded 
probably in the tenth century), and the invasion of the 
. Tan,hi iiiler of Jaffna was repulsed. The Alampimdi (near 
'^v^j^inji, Soutli'Arcot Dt.) inscription of V^irupaksha I of Vijaya- 
dated 1383, mentions his'conquest of the Simhalas . 



SUMATRA 



^a)gtf:jS^resentatio^ of the booty to his father Harihar^lT 
It is not clear whether this reference is to the kingdom of 
Jaffna. Vijayabahu VI (1397-1409) was carried away with 
his queens and children to China by Ching Ho, the Chinese 
ambassador. 

ParakramabaKu VI (1412-68). Parakrama- 
bahu VI made Kotte his capital and annexed the kingdom 
of Jaffna. He erected temples and viharas and patronised 
authors like Rahula Thera with results favourable to Sinha.- 
leSe Literature. “ The king raised the nation to a height 
never attained since the days of Parakrama Bahu II, and 
never afterwards rivalled.”^ InH505, during the reign of 
Parakramabahu VIII (1484-1509), Dorn Lourenco de 
Almeida, the son of the Portuguese 'Viceroy, landed at 
Colombo and concluded an alliance with the king, who 
was to be protected against his enemies in return for his 
tribute in cinnamon and elephants. 


SECTION Xi 

SUMATRA 


The independent kingdom of Malayu (Jambi, 
Sumatra) was annexed in the seventh century by the 
neighbouring power of Sri Vijaya and in the subse¬ 
quent centuries included in the empire of the 
Sailendras. The disruption of this empire led to the con¬ 
quest of Malayu by Kritanagara of Java about 1275, but 
his death in 1292 freed Malayu from Javanese imperial 
control. Its commercial prosperity about that year is vouch¬ 
ed for by Marco Polo who mentions the divisioruof “ Java 
the less ” (Sumatra) into eight kingdoms, which nominally 


^ H. W. Codriagton, A Short History of Ceylon (1929), p, 93. 






JAVA 

hedged the su^rerainty of China except one wTucTi 
tvas a Sultanate. The spread of Islam in Sumatra (and 
the rest of Malayasia) resulted from the commercial inter¬ 
course between it and India, particularly Gujarat. About 
1345 Ibn Batuta noticed the growing importance of Islam 
in Northern Sumatra. Malayu became prominent under 
Adityavarman (1347-75), a Buddhist of the Tantrayana 
school, w^ho dominated Central Sumatra and w^as nomi¬ 
nally subordinate to Java. By 1365 even the other 
States of Sumatra had recognised the paramountcy 
of Java during the period of the empire of Majapahit. 
But early in the fifteenth century, owing to the decline 
of that empire. Northern Sumatra came under the political 
influence of China and was gradually Islamised. In 
the sixteenth century Achin became a great centre of 
Islam, which spread from Sumatra to Borneo and Celebes, 
During the period of Sri Vijaya ascendancy, direct Indian— 
Gupta—artistic influence was exercised on the Buddha 
stone statue and bronze images of Sumatra; Surya, the 
great Surnat^'an sculptor, lived in the eleventh century. 
But the art of Malayu exhibits much Javanese influence. 

SECTION III 

JAVA: THE KINGDOM OF SINGHASARI 
(1222-92) 

The kingdom of Kadiri fell in 1222, and Eastern Java 
was unified under Rajasa with his capital at Singhasari. His 
murder in 1227 was followed by the accession of his son 
Anushanatha (1227-48). After a few months of usurpa- 
iion came Vishnuvardhana (1248-68), who was succeeded 
by his son Kritanagara (1268-92). He conquered Malayu, 
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(Island), Bali and parts of Borneo and 
He defied the Mongol emperor of China, Kublai Khan, by 
niutilating his ambassador in 1289. Internal rebellions 
resulted in the death of Kritanagata three years later. 
He was a great Buddhist* Who lived according to the high 
ideal 6f his religion. But he was a follower of the Tantra 
or Vajra school, which allowed the use of the five makaras 
(five pleasures including drinking). His knowledgle of 
Buddhist logic, grammar, and literature was extensive, 
and he was also an author. He erected an image of Dhyani 
Buddha identical with his own in 1289. Marco Polo 
records the greatness of tlie'king and the opulence of his 
kingdom, famous for its commercial activity. The fall of 
the kingdom of Singhasari was brought about by the 
revolt of the Governor of Kadiri, whose success was how¬ 
ever tempofary. Kubki Khan’s punitiye expedition to 
Java in 1292 overthrew that rebel and established Vijaya 
(Kritarajasa), the son-in-law of Kritanagara, as the ruler 
of Java in. 1294 with his capital at Majapahit. 


SKQTION JV 

^ THE EMPIRE OF I^AJAPAHIT (1294-1478) 
Kvitarajasa and his Successors. Kritarajasa 
(1294-1309) enjoyed peace till his death and was active 
in building Buddha and Siva temples. He was followed by 
his son Jayanagara (1309-28) who put down the rebellions 
which broke out, and was ably served by his general Ga jah 
Mada. An inscription of 1323 gives the king’s official 
name as Sundara Pandya Vikramottunggadeva,,” his 
seal-mark being two fishes; this is strong evidence of the 
intimate relations between the Pandya countr)^ and Java. 
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ei;u^ over the whole of Java, Madura Island, Borneo^ 
etc. His relations with China were friendty. He was killed 
by the surgeon who w'as called in to perform an operation 
on him and whose wife had been seduced by the king. 
From 1328 to 1330 Cxayatri, the widow of Kritarajasa and 
daughter of Kritanagara, having becoihe a Buddhist nun* 
her daughter became Regent and was called the Queen of 
Majapahit. In 1331 Gajah Mada became Prime Minister. 
He conquered Malayu, Bali, etc. 

Hayam Wuruk (1350'89). After the death of Gayatri 
the Regent’s son, Hayam Wuruk ('‘the Young Cock”) Raja- 
Sanagara (1350-89) became king, and by 1365 had been 
established the paramountcy of Java in most of Malaya 
and in the Archipelago, the principal exceptions 
being Sunda (in Western Java) and the Philippine Islands. 
The imperial administration did not trench on the internal 
freedom of the tributary States of which the empire 
consisted. Friendly relations with independent States like 
India and China w^ere maintained. The king’s imperial 
fame must be shared by the great minister, Gajah Mada, 
who died in 1364 and who had held a number of principal 
offices, civil and military. F'or seven years no successor 
was appointed to him, and after that period his responsi¬ 
bilities were divided and entrusted to four ministers. He 
had composed the Katara~manava, a treatise on law which 
is much indebted/to Manu’s Dharmasastnr- “ During the 
powerful reign 4i Hayam Wuruk peace and tranquillity 
prevailed and insurrection did not occur, poverty being 
unknown in the land. Law was rigidly maintained. 
Corporal punishments were not inflicted, but capital punish¬ 
ment was often practised, even for slight offences. 
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actors were unearthed from the most remote hiding 
places, and the safety of life and goods was secured, even . 
to the most extreme corners of the realm. According to^| 
a Chinese record, robbery was therefon^ non-existent, how- '■ 
ever dense the population. ” ^ Before the death of Raja- ^ 
sanagara however the seeds of civil war were sowm. ! 

Decline of the Empire. Rajasanagara had only a i 
daughter by his Chief Queen, and his son-in-law Vikrama- ! 
vardhana, the son of the Chief Queen’s sister, became the 
heir-designate. By another queen the king had a son, who 
was married to the sister of Vikramavardhana. The king 
in order to strengthen the position of his son appointed 
him Governor of Astern Java. Thus the ground was pre- ■ 
pared for a conflict between the son-in-law and the son of ' 
Rajasanagara, after whose death two States came into exis- : 
tence. Their quarrels resulted in the triumph of Vikrama¬ 
vardhana (1389-H29) in i 406 and in the death of his rival. 
But the civil war had much w’eakened the empire of Maja- 
pahit, and its supremacy was transferred to China. A 
volcanic eruption in 1411 and a severe famine in 1426 in¬ 
creased the misery of Java. After a number of short reigns, 
Majapahit fell in 1478. Ranavijaya of Kadiri (Daha) is 
the last known Hindu ruler of Eastern Java, The last 
ambassador of Java to China w'as sent in 1499. The over¬ 
throw^ of Hindu rule by Muslim chiefs of the coast of Java 
was effected in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
and soon after, the island of Madura embraced Islam. The 
Muslim conquerors were Indianised Muslims from the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and Indian Islam spread 


' E. S. De Klerck, History of 
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ih Ihfe^lay Archipelago, direct Arabian influence belonging 
; to the seventeenth century. The chiefs and nobles of Java, 
I' after its Muslim conquest, fled to Bali and continued their 
I Hindu traditions there. 

SECTION V 

JAVANESE ART, LITERATURE, RELIGION AND 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

' Art. The chief buildings of the thirteenth century 

' are the Chandi (temple) Singhasari and Chandi Jago, the 
tower-temples of Eastern Java; the latter enshrines the 
image of Vishnuvardhana represented as a Buddhist deity 
and contains reliefs illustrating the Krishnayana of Java ; 
the images in the former are those of Ganesa, Durga, 
Brahma, etc. The most famous monument of the four¬ 
teenth century is the group of Siva temples at Panataran; 
the main shrine was erected about 1-350 on three terraces 
—“ the last great monument of Eastern Java.” The whole 
group of buildings grew haphazardly and is not character¬ 
ised by “ unity of conception ” or “ organic relation of 
parts.”^ The terraces are noteworthy for the reliefs illustra¬ 
tive of the Ramayana and the Krishnayana. The temple- 
group of the fifteenth century at Selakelir on a hill near 
Majapahit exhibits the ascendancy of indigenous character¬ 
istics—-lack of refineme-nt, beauty, vigour and grandeur and 
presence of barbarous features. There are a few cave temples 
in Java. The bronze images of deities show the influence 
of Pala and South Indian art. Though the art of Eastern 
Java was derived from that of Central Java, they are 


» A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
i (1927). p. 209. 
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JAVANESE LITERATURE 

many respects and tlxe former is regarded as.a 
"sti^ily degenerating phase of the latter. “ The process of ’ 
Javanisation grew stronger in the same proportion in wjiich 
the direcf strearp, of influence from India was gradually 1 
weakened. But a strong residuum of the Indian influence- 
remained even when that stream ceased altogether to 
flow.”^ Therefore the art of Eastern Java is less.Indian 
than that of Central Java. “ The great gulf that separates 
the two gives us a fair measure of the immensity of the ' 
task that confronted the Indians when they undeitCKJk to 
civilise the people of Java.”* 

Literature. The Nagara-Kritagama, a versified 
account of the empire of Majapahit under Rajasanagara, 
■was composed in 1365 by Prapancha. In the fifteenth 
century was copipiled the Nitisastra-, a rejxxsitory of 
popular wisdom on the lines of the Niti literature in Sanskrit." 
There are rnapy prose versions of the- Indian epic and 
Puranic stories, treatises on law and religion, and historical 
works. The Pararaton or “ Book of Kings,” though written 
in 1613, relates to Java during the last three eenturies^/^ 
(thirteenth to fifteenth) of Hindu rule; in spite of its unreli;;, 
bility in some respects, it is a valuable historical docum 
The Panji legends in verse are supposed by some so 
to have a historical nucleus, and the hero Panji is if 
w'ith Kamesvara I (1115-30) of Kadiri, Lastly, 
of Java called tantri illustrate the migration o^ 

Panchatantra. 

Religion. The predominance of 
blished by Architecture and Iconographx 
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a^va. Bhairava, Ganesa. Kartikeya, Parvati. M 

kali, Ardhanari and Sivalinga exist m 
Saivism abundance. Vaishnavism never became 

prominent except occasionally; the images 

of Vishnu, Lakshmi,Garuda, Rama,Krishna, Narasimha and 
a few others are limited in n^^'ber. 'Phe images o 
Brahma and Sarasvati are fewer still. The 
Trimurti (combination of Siva, Vishnu and Brahma; was 
not unknown in Java. The worship of Bhatara-guru, or Siva 
as Mahayogi (the great anchorite), sometimes identified with 
Sage Agalya. was very popular. The Sun was regarded 
as Siva and worshipped. Ritualistic Hinduism ma^ a 
complete conquest of Java. Next to Saivism, ^a^ya a 
Buddhism spread in Java during the g 
Buddhism of the Sailendras, its greatest triumph 
being Borobudur. All the developments 

Indian Mahayanisn, arc represented like 

period, 1200-1500; incorporation of Hindu deiti .s 
Sva arm o( monstrous gods like Hayrmriv. J 

the pantheon; and Tantric practices including m thu 
pat perverted form the p«„chamaK,ra, (five 

fish.‘certain fKistures and copxilatio 0 

group oi ^^^achakra (men °*Hara 

Majapahit together). The Siva-Buddha iind Han-Hara 

istics-lack , revailed in Java. The Javanese Mahayanism 
presence of were much influenced by their developmen s 

in Java. The U so far as faiths, beliefs and religious practices 
of Pala and South, colonies in the Far East were almost 
Java, was derived 'T^Qtherland.’ ^ 


I A. K. Cootnaraswamy, ^ 
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JAVANESE SOCIETY 


. The caste system of 

India prevailed in Java. Polygamy and remarriage of 
widows were common. Women were not 
Marriage shackled by the purdah. Marriage with 
near relations was not prohibited except 
with the step-daughter; an instance of marriage with the 
step-sister is on record. Bride-price was paid. There was 
ample provision for divorce of husbands by wives, but the 
latter, so long as they lived with their husbands, were under 
their control, and could even be beaten with a stick except on 
the head. Here is one of the many instances showing the in¬ 
fluence of Manu in Java. Adultery w^as positively discourag¬ 
ed, but the punishments for it were much milder than those 
prescribed in the Manava-Dharmasastra, which directs the 
king to cause the adulteress to be devoured by the dogs 1 
Though the position of women was better in Java than in 
India, sati was practised in both countries. In Java on 
the husband’s death, the wife’s hair was cut, not shaved, 
and the Javanese held chastity in high esteem. Slavery 
was a well-regulated institution. The criminal law, though 
based on Manu’s w'ork, was particularly 
Criminal Law detailed regarding theft and murder. The 
Indian law-giver’s provision for cutting off, 
the offending limb was copied in Java, but caste discrimi¬ 
nation in the punishment of those crimes was not made, 
though that discrimination was accepted as a general 
principle. The dress and food of the people 
were ver>' simple. Women did not cover 
their body above the waist. Besides rice 
and some intoxicating drinks, betels were 
The Javanese did not discourage gladiatorial 
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consumed. 
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Cock-fighting was a popular amusement, 
iing was very common. Music and dancing received 
much attention. About all, the xvayang 
Amusements or shadow-play flourished. Its characteristic 
feature is that “ the actors are represented 
by shadows which the puppets throw from behind on a 
white screen in front of the audience.” ^ Its origin from 
the Indian Chhaya-nata'ka is rejected by many scholars 
who regard Java as the home of the shadow-play. Still it is 
similar to the pavakkuttu of Malabar. The forms of dispo¬ 
sal of the dead were cremation, w'ater-burial and exposure. 
On the whole, the social life of Java was a little less 
dominated by Hindu ideas than its religious life. The 
prosperity of the island was largely due to 
Commerce its fertility and commercial activity. Sura¬ 
baya, at the mouth of the river Brantas, 
facing the island of Madura and with a good harbour, was 
the leading sea-port in the fifteenth century. The chief 
exports of Java in the fourteenth century were rice, pep¬ 
per, coloured cotton prints—a great industry of the island 
—parrots, etc. 

Javanese Character. The following description of 
the inhabitant of Java at the present day indicates the 
character of the Hindu effort in that island in the past 
ages. “ The Javanese is distinguished from his neighbours 
by more intellect, higher civilisation and greater politeness.* 

.The Javanese does not wholly agree with western 

ideas and principles.He loves and honours his parents; 

is fond of his native soil, where lie the mortal remains of 
his own people, and he is very loth to leave it, for the 


^ Majumdar, op, cit.., p. 53. 
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(fral customs and institutions are still dear to him. 
He lives soberly, a little rice with a bit of dried fish and 
an extract of coffee-leaves being the daily fare of most of 
them. He is not addicted to drink, but on the other hand 
he loves gambling games, cock-fighting and so on. In 
general he is not thrifty and reduces work to a minimum, 
still it would be unfair to call him lazy.”^ 


SECTION VI 

BALI: POLITICAL HISTORY. CULTURE, RELIGION 
AND SOCIETY 

Political History. Bali became independent of Java 
in the first quarter of the thirteenth century, but was con¬ 
quered in 1284 by Kritanagara of Singhasari whose fall in 
1292 resulted in the nominal subordination of that island 
to China. Majapahit gradually established its authority 
over Bali which persisted in maintaing its independence 
from 1338 to 1343, ..and the great imperial states¬ 
man Gajah Mada effected its subjugation. Its 
fortunes, political and cultural, were amalgamated with 
those of Java, and the fall of Majapahit in 1478 
led to the exodus of its aristocracy to Bali, with 
the result that Javanese cultural history was merged in 
that of Bali, which remained independent under a prince 
ot Majapahit with his capital at Gelgel. Between 1550 
and 1575 Bali {wssessed^, the islands of Lombok and 
Sumbawa (East of Bali) and the south-eastern corner of 
Java, and promoted much literary activity. It resisted 
Muslim aggression successfully in the seventeenth century, 
and Klungkung became the capital. In the next 
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it consisted of nine States practically indei>endent 
and waging internecine warfare. In the nineteenth century 
the Dutch conquered it and their pararaountcy was 
acknowledged by it in 1839. The independence of the 
Balinese chiefs was crushed after serious and protracted 
effort. In 1908 the chief of Klungkung revolted and 
made a terrible exhibition of his manliness, perishing with 
his family instead of yielding to the Dutch. The annexa¬ 
tion of Klungkung in 1911 completed their conquest of 
Bali. 

Art and Literature. The art of Bali was Indian 
before the tenth century and Indo-Javanese subsequently. 
Slowly the indigenous element asserted itself and culminated 
in the preference for the terrible and the uncouth and tor 
excessive ornamentation characteristic of later Eastern 
Javanese art. The reliefs at jeh Pulu represent the best 
sculpture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Much 
of the Javanese Literature was produced in Bali during the 
Majapahit period and immediately after the immigration of 
the Javanese nobility into Bali. An independent Balinese 
Literature also developed. 

Religion. The religion of Bali was purely Hindu 
before the eleventh century, but the influence of Java was 
increasingly exerted from that century. Hinduism is the 
religion of Bali today. The worship of Siva is prominent, 
and the synthesis of Saivism and Buddhism is complete, 
the Buddha being treated as the younger brother of Siva. 
Brahma and Vishnu are regarded as aspects of Siva. Mc^t 
of the features of Javanese religious life are reproduced in 
Bali where the dominant feature of religion is the perform¬ 
ance of rites to secure the favour of gods, ancestors and 
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ifits. In domestic worship the most important item 
is Suryasevana or worship of the Sun identified with Siva. 
The ceremonies from birth to death prescribed in the 
Hindu Grihya Sutras are duly performed. In public temples 
worship is conducted by the Padanda or the Brahman 
priest. The members of the other castes and women may 
become priests provided they study the religious texts in 
Sanskrit and Old-Javanese under a guru and undergo the 
necessary training. The Padanda functions also as a 
teacher and an astrologer. 

Social Life. Owing to the continuity of Hindu life 
in Bali, we know the character of its caste system direct¬ 
ly, whereas the Javanese system before the Muslim 
conquest isito be inferred from the conditions obtaining 
in Bali, and among the Balinese of Lombok, today. 
There are two classes of Brahmans, Saiva and Bauddha— 
w^orshippers of Siva and Buddha. The Saiva Brahmans 
belong to five groups as the result of intermarriages with 
other castes, the children of such marriages being treated 
as belonging to their father’s caste. There are five 
classes of Kshatriyas, three groups of Vaisyas and the 
Sudras. There are no untouchables, but there are slaves 
who, on the whole, receive good treatment. The caste 
system is not occupational, and the agriculturists belong 
to all the castes. Still the punishment of crime is vitiated 
by caste considerations. Pratiloma marriages are prohi¬ 
bited but not atiuloma ones. Though a Kshatriya cannot 
legall}^ marry a Brahman girl, the law may be circumvent¬ 
ed in practice. The barbarous Scytho-Hindu custom of 
sail exists in Bali. The number of days of pollution 
caused by death varies with one’s caste. The cremation 
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dead body with elaborate ceremonials is fol¬ 
lowed by the collection of the bones, which are thrown 
into the sea. 

Balinese Character. The Hindu Balinese of today 
is “powerful of build, and taller in stature than the Javanese 
whom he surpasses also in strength of mind. He is frank, 
honest, vivacious, good-hearted, and studious, and a lover of 
order. His indifference to death is well-known, a charac¬ 
teristic shared in no less a degree by his more mild tem¬ 
pered women folk under certain circumstances. He has a 
passion for gambling, and especially for cock-fighting.” ^ 


SECTION VII 

BORNEO AND OTHER ISLANDS 


Borneo. Borneo was independent of Java in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, but some parts of that 
island were conquered by Kritanagara whose fall in 1292 
undid his work there. In the first quarter of the following 
century it came under Java again, but consequent on the. 
break-up of the empire Majapahit, it became subordinate 
to China early in the fifteenth century. About 1408 
its king visited China and died there. His son and 
successor went to the Chinese court with his mother in 
1412. After 1425 Borneo became irregular in the payment 
of tribute. The poor achievements of the Hindus in that 
island were probably due to the cessation of their 
immigration into it after the period of colonisation. So the 
indigenous elements must have overwhelmed the foreign 
Hindu civilisation. The art of Borneo is best represented 

^ De Kierck, op. cit„ p. 121. 
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sculptured images whose age is much unceltamT 
:>aiva and Buddhist stone images found in a cave 
at Kombeng (East Borneo) belong to many ccnturie-s, 
the best being the image of Mahadeva. Another remarkable 
bronze figure of the Buddha at Kota Bangun reminds us of 
Borobudur. Saivism was predominant, and Buddliism 
occupied the next place. 

Other Islands. In the Philippines a copper image 
of Siva and a golden image of a goddess liave been found, 
besides Sanskrit words in some languages. In Celebes a 
bronze figure of the Buddha shows the influence of Gupta 
art; and Indian influence was also exerted on language 
and script and in the w^orship of Bhatara-guru (Siva). In 
the Sumba or Sandalwood Island the stones worshipped 
are called Deva (God). In the Timor Islahds there are 
stone images of Trimurti and Kala. Hindu influence 
extended to New Guinea where there are traces of Siva 
worship. 


SFXTION VIII 

THE SULTANATE OF MALACCA & THE CULTURE OF 
MALAYA 

Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. The 

decline of the Sailendra empire led to the conquest of 
Pahang by Kritanagara of Java in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. Malayu in Sumatra stepped into the 
place of Java after the fall of that Javanese ruler in 1292. 
By that date Siam had conquered the country up to 
Ligor, and her progress extended to Malacca. But most 
of 'Malaya became a part of the empire of Majapahit in the 
altter half of the fourteenth century. Early in the follow- 
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__century, the authority of Java over Mataya 

was superseded by the overlordship of c^hina, and the 
country came into the possesion of a number of 
practically independent rulers like those of Pahang and 
Malacca. 

Fifteenth Century: The Sultanate of Malacca. 

The date of the'foundation of Malacca is not quite certain; 
according to the Portuguese, about 1250. Paramesvara 
(1403-14), a Hindu belonging to Java or Sumatra, fled 
to Malacca—Malay tradition—from Singapore after its 
sack by a prince of Majapahit. He asserted his independ¬ 
ence of Siam, and was nominally subordinate to China. 
His successor embraced Islam and adopted the name of 
Sikandar Shah (1414-24). He came into conflict with 
Siam about 1419 and effected the transfer of the trade 
of Singapore to Malacca, thus contributing to the com¬ 
mercial greatness of his State. Muzafar Shah (about 1456) 
conquered Pahang and a part of Eastern Sumatra, and 
repelled the Siamese attack on Malacca by land and sea. 
Mansur Shah (1459-77) made further conquests in Malaya 
and Central Sumatra. Mahmud Shah (1489-1511) won 
a naval victory over Siam, but his tyrannical conduct in 
killing many nobles and his own son and his excessive 
love of opium ruined him.. In 1509 the Portuguese were 
ill-treated, and the Sultan quarrelled with his minister and 
put him to death. Two years later Albuquerque, Governor 
of Portuguese India, rejected the most favourable terms 
conceded by Mahmud Shah and captured Malacca. Thus 
the Sultanate of Malacca came to an end. During the 
fifteenth century Malacca was an important and prosperous 
State, politically and commercially. It was also a great 
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Islam. As early as 1430 Muslim merchants in¬ 
troduced their religion into the Moluccas. Miizafar Shah 
effected forcible conversions. The king of Pahang and 
others conquered by the Sultan were compelled to embrace 
Islam. The campaign of conversion was pursued in 
Sumatra, Java and other islands. The great financial 
resources of Malacca facilitated the propagation of the 
Prophet’s faith in Malayasia. Most of the Sultans of 
Malaya tcxlay claim to be descendants of the Hindu ruler, 
Paramesvara of Malacca. 

Art and Literature. The artistic remains of Malaya 
belonging to the period before the twelfth century establish 
the predominance of Saivism, Vaishnavism and Buddhism. 
St?ituesof the Buddha produced in the twelfth and thirteen¬ 
th centuries are found at Chaiya on the Bay of Bandon. 
Ligor (south of Bandon) contains by far the most magni¬ 
ficent remains of (Mahayana) Buddhism/’ and a few Hindu 
temples and bronze images of Ganesa and Nataraja, the 
latter being most artistic and conforming to the South 
Indian type. In that place there are today a few Brahmans 
descended from the old colonists. The early literature of 
Malaya exhibits Hindu or Indo-Javanese influences. The 
version of the Ram ay ana there makes Kaikeyi the sister of 
Rama and marries her to Vibhishana; Sita appears 
as the daughter of Maharshi Kala and is divorced by 
Rama on account of her possession of a portrait of Ravana 
which she has drawn for the benefit of Kaikeyi. Excluding 
wide departures from Indian versions, the Malayan v^er- 
sion is supposed to have been influenced by the Tamil 
version. The stor}^ of the Mahahharata in various forms 
shows traces of the Bharatayuddha of Java. The fable 
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ire was greatly affected by Indian stories, and the 
Malay language contains a number of Sanskrit words. 

, SECTION IX 

SUKHOTHAI AND AYUTHIA AND INDIAN INFLUENCE ON 
SIAMESE LIFE 

Sukhothai* Siam or Syamadesa, ‘‘ the land of the 
white elephant,*' became an independent kingdom under 
the Thai fhief, Indraditya (1237- c 1270), with his capital 
at Sukhodaya or Sukhothai, on the Meing, a tributary of the 
Menam. The third king, Rama Gainhen (1276-1317), 
devised a new script for the language of his people, appa¬ 
rently modelled on the Cambodian alphabet. He was a 
Buddhist, and his inscription of 1293 shows that he must 
have ascended” the throne not later than 1283. He 
personally* administered justice and put up a bell to 
facilitate his accessibility to people with grievances. To¬ 
wards the close of the thirteenth century Siam extended 
from the Mekong to Pegu and southward to Ligor and 
even to Malacqa; Dharmaraja I (1347-c. 1370) invited to 
his court a Buddhist monk from Ceylon, and‘Uook refuge 
in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha.*' He planted 
twig of the Bodhi tree brought from Anuradhapura. 
To his reign are assigned the fifty-one illustrations of the 
Jatakgs —'"essentially* outline drawings on stone rather 
than sculpture ^’—exhibiting Ceylonese influence. He 
was a pious Buddhist who assumed the title of Maha- 
dharmarajadhiraja and a great scholar well-versed in the 
Vedas and astronomy. He reformed the calendar. He 
erected maiiy buildings including a palace and statues of 
Paramesvara and Vishnu, thus patronising Sai\asm and 




lavism. 


lie was the last sovereign of the Sukho> 
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thai dynasty, and liis last kr^own date is 1362. 

Ayuthia- Another Thai chieftain, Ramadhipati 
(1350-67), established his power at Ayodhya or Ayuthia, 
on the Menam and on the site of the old city of Dvara- . 


vati, which superseded Sukhothai as the capital of Siam. 


He and his successors, some of whom being usurpers, 
patronised Buddhism. The Buddhapada (Feet of the Bud¬ 
dha) monument was erected in 1426-7 at Sukhothai on the 
Ceylonese model. Below the feet eighty monks are represent¬ 
ed in an attitude of worship, most probably the disciples of 
the Buddha, as many of the names are those of his con¬ 
temporaries, and a Pali inscription gives the date mentioned 
above. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Siam was 
aggressive towards Pegu and Cambodia, and Angkor Thom 
was abandoned by the Cambodians, In the fifteenth century 
it came into conflict with the Sultanate of Malacca, which 
was successful in maintaining its independence. An 
inscription of 1510 at Sukhothai says that a statue of 
Siva w'as erected to promote the fortunes of both Saivism 
and Buddhism. An attack on Tavoy (Burma) resulted in 
the Burmese invasion of Siam and the first siege of 
Ayuthia in 1548. The European nations came into 
contact with Siam. About 1750 a Buddhist mission was 
sent to Ce 3 don at the request of its ruler in order to purify 
the religion of that island. In 1767 the sixth Burmese 
siege of Ayuthia resulted in its destruction. The fall of 
Ayuthia led to the advent of a new dynasty to which belongs 
the ruler of Siam today, and to the transference of the capital 
in 1782 to Bang^cok (on the Menam, south of Ayuthia), 
the capital of Siam (or Thailand) at the present day. 


SIAM INDIANISED 

_ Influence- The continued 

Hinayana Buddhism in Siam to the present day has 
contributed to the persistence of Indian civilisation in 
that country. Though Hinduism was superseded in the 
thirteenth century, there are now Brahmans called 
Phram^ who are influential at the Siamese court because 
of the part they play in coronation and other ceremonies 
and as astrologers. ^ At least till the middle of the 
nineteenth century the king lived mpre or less like a raja 
of ancient India. He has terribly long titles (occupying 
half a page in print), ^ and is the Protector of the Paith. 
The umbrella, crown, sword, slipper, fan, etc., aie the 
symbols of his position. He is honoured with 
prostrations. He undertakes pious tours every year. 
The designations of his ministers are mostly Indian. 
There is a Maha-Upcrraja corresponding to our Y uvarajci» 
There are striking similarities between Hindu and Siamese 
laws and legal literature. The old Hindu law that interest 
should not exceed the principal is enforced in Siam today. 
The birth and tonsure ceremonies and those connected 
with cremation are performed. One departure from 
Hindu custom is the husband’s right to sell his 
dowerless wife. The Indian epic stories are current in 
Siam and enshrined in its literature, besides books on Niti. 
Illustrations of the Ramciyana are found on the walls of 
the king’s temple at Bangkok. There are many Indian 
words in the Siamese language including the names of 

1 & * 'H. G, Q. Wales, Siafuese State Ceremonies (1931), chap. V & 
p. 105. ® Phanindra Nath Bose, The Indian Colony of Stani (1927), 
pp. 136-50. , 
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^^i&j^Aveek-days and months. Indian influence- dit 
^amese life was exerted partly by direct contact but 
mostly through Cambodia and other Indianised neighbour¬ 
ing regions like Sri Vijaya. 

“ The White Elephant.” “ The white elephant,” 
which is not white except “at the edge of the ears and at 
the top of the trunk ” merely belongs to the albino variety. 
But in the past it received royal honours and cremation 
in Siam. The young ones were suckled by human wet- 
nurses and put to sleep with lullabies. ^ 


SECTION X 

BURMA: AVA. PEGU AND TOUNGOO 


The Shan Domination. We saw the establishment 
of the Ahom (Shan) power in Assam early in the thirteenth 
century and of the Thai (Shan) State in Siam in 1237 and 
the fall of the great dynasty of Pagan in Burma in 1287 
consequent on the destruction of that city by Kublai Khan, 
The Shan tribe which established itself in Burma towards 
the close of the thirteenth century was “ a nightmare 
lasting two centuries.” The chief States that arose in 
Burma were Ava, Pegu, Toungoo arid Arakan. Thus 
was ushered in a period of political disruption and religious 
and cultural decline. During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the Shans overwhelmed- the Burman and Tak¬ 
ing nationalities and ruled over most of Burma in nominal 
subordination to China. 

Ava. Three Shan brothers, the youngest of whom, was 
Thihathu, served the dynasty of Pagan before its fall in 


' Wales, op. cit., p. 279. 






AVA 


^ind their sister was married to one of the king's 
sons. After the destruction of that city, a son of the late 
sovereign was recognised as king by China, but murdered, 
along with his eldest son and many of his 
Thihathu followers, in 1298 by the Shan brothers, 
who came to an amicable settlement with 
China. One of them died, and another w'as put to 
death by Thihathu who established himself at Pinya (near 
Ava on the Irrawaddy) and married the sister-queen of the 
king he had murdered. The scions of the displaced dynasty 
remained as Governors Of Pagan till 1369. Thihathu 
il312-24) built pagodm and was a Bud.dhist. One of his 
descendants founded Ava in 1364. There was conti¬ 
nuous warfare with Pegu from 1385 to 1417. 

Nicblo Conti of Venice who visited Ava in the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century mentions a ‘Vwhite 
elephant on which the king rode, the 
Conti’s Visit prevalence of tattooing among men and 
women and the custom of monogamy. The 
relations of Ava w ith Ceylon, influenced by religious con¬ 
siderations, were peaceful. The latter half of the fifteenth 
century witnessed the birth of Burmese Literature, Pali 
having dominated the previous ages. In the first half of the 
following century “Upper Burma was a bedlam of snarling 
Shan states.” ^ Thohatibwa (1527-43), a bloodthirsty 
monster, said : Burmese pagodas have nothing to do with 
religion. They are simply treasure chambers,” plundered 
them, massacred many monks, and burnt the manuscripts 
in monasteries. Ava was captured in 1555 by Bayinnaung, 
the unifier of Burma. 


^ G. E. Harvey, History of Burma (1925), p. 106. 







THE gUEKN VICTORIA OF BURMA 



The kingdom of Pegu was founded by a Shan 
pedlar Wareru, whose ad ventures culminated in the seizure 
of Lower Burma in 1287, His capital was 
Wareru Martaban at the mouth of the Salween. 

He ordered the compilation of a Dhamma^ 
thaty based on Manu’s Dharmasastra current in Burma 
during the previous centuries and named after himself; 
the adaptation makes no sacrament of marriage. He w'as 
murdered in 1296. Siamese aggression led to the transfer 
of the capital to Donwun (a little to the north of Martaban) 
in 1363 and to Pegu in 1369. 

Razadarit (1385-1423) was the greatest member of 
his dynasty. He waged many wars especially wdth Ava. 

Ascending the throne at the age of sixteen 
Razadarit he maintained his position against the at¬ 
tacks of Ava and frequent internal 
troubles. He is described in a chronicle of his reign as 
“ the Lion King,” wise, generous, mighty in word and 
deed, who overcame all his enemies except Death. 

After lier early widowhood Shinsawbu, the daughter 
of Razadarit, was married to the king of Ava, and like 
Burmese princesses of the period, passed through a few 
(three) hands, became disgusted with Ava 
V^ct^il^of returned to Pegu in 1430. Owing to 

(14'5T-72) failure of male heirs in the family of 

her father, she w^asmade Queen in 1453, 
Her reign was almost one of peace and after ruling for 
seven years, she retired to Dagon (Rangoon) and made sub¬ 
stantial additions to the Shwedagon pagoda there so much 
so that at the present day it is practically what she made 
it to be. She chose as her successor a monk who left 



PEGU AND TOUNGOO 


§L 


ler and married her daughter* Her memory is 
cHerished even today as ‘‘the Queen Victoria of Burma/’ 
In 1475 a religious mission was sent to Ceylon, and on 
its return the faith of Lower Burma was reformed and 
unified. 

The Russian traveller Nikitin, who was in the East 
in the seventies of the fifteenth century, says that Pegu was 
“no inconsiderable port/* In 1496 Ste- 
T^^eUe^s phano, an Italian merchant, visited that 
city, but conditions in Upper Burma 
prevented his journey to Ava. In the first decade of 
sixteenth century Varthema describes the king of Pegu 
(Binnyaran, 1492-1526) as “so humane and domestic that 
an infant rnight speak to him, and he wears more rubies 

on him than the value of a very large city.,_so that. 

at night he shines so much that he appears to be a sun/* ^ 
In 1519 a Portuguese trading house was established at 
Martaban. The dynasty of Wareru was superseded in 
1539 by the Toungoo line. The period from 1423 to 
1539 may be called “ the golden age of Lower Burma, and 
there can be little doubt that its civilisation was higher 

than that of the savage north.The Burmese conquerors 

touched nothing that they did not destroy/* 

Toungoo. Toungoo came into existence in 1280 
and remained the true centre of the Burmese as many 
families migrated to * it from the Shan kingdom of Ava. 
Conditions of life were unsettled, and during two hundred 
years fifteen out of twenty-eight chiefs were murdered. 
Toungoo was frequently dependent on Ava or Pegu. The 


^ * Harvey, op. cit.^ p. 121. 










, THE BUDDHIST SULTANS 

• Minkyinyo (14864531) founded the modem town 
of Toungoo in 1510, and was an energetic mien His 
son Tabinshvvehti (1531-50) captured Pegu in 1539, made 
it his capital, and the Toungoo dynasty continued there; 
a new chapter was opened in Burmese history. 

SECTION XI 

THE BUDDHIST SULTANS OF ABAKAN 

The northern part of the Arakan coast strip of Burma 
was subordinate to the Pagan dynasty till its fall in 1287. 
The reign of Minhti (1279?-1374) is supposed to be abnor¬ 
mally long. He is praised for his sense of justice. He decreed 
that masters should be punished for the oflfences of their 
servants, husbands for the offences of their wives and chil¬ 
dren, and teachers for the offences of their pupils.” ^ During 
the period from 1374 to 1430, Ava and Pegu disturbed the 
peace of Arakan, and Narameikhla (1404-34) took, refuge 
at the court of the Sultan of Bengal, with whose help he 
recovered his throne ip 1430, and in 1433 founded the 
cityx)f Mrohaung (Akyab Dt.) which was the -capital till 
1785. Though the Icings of Arakan were Buddhists, thej^ 
assumed Muslim names and titles from 1434 and put the 
kalimcr in Persian script on their large medals. Chittagong 
w'as annexed in 1459, and the relations between Arakan 
and Bengal were close. The arrogance of the Portuguese 
w'ho had settled down at Chittagong provoked Nusrat Shah 
of Bengal who punished them, and they burnt that place. 
Minbin (Zabauk Shah) who ruled from 1531 to 1553 was 


a great sovereign. 

He improved the defences of his capital 

' i 

riarvey, op. cit.. 

p. 1 

33. 










MINBIN 


many pagodas there. He repulsed the attack of 
Tabinshwehti of Pegu in 1546-7. During the century 
following Minbin’s death, Arakan combined with the 
Portuguese and was very powerful till the capture of Chitta¬ 
gong in 1666 by .Shayista Khan, Aurangzib’s Vicettiy of 
Bengal. 
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CHAPTER VI 





m 


THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
( 1526 - 1603 ) 


SECTION I 

BABAR (1526-30): CAREER-^PANIPAT, KHANUA 
AND THE GOGRA 


Babar's Early Lifa. Zahir-nd~din Muhammadj sur ■ 
named Babar (Baber, Babur), or the Lion (or Tiger), was .■ 
the son of Umar Shaikh Mirza, a descendant of Timur the i 
Turk/^he was born in 1483, and his mother belonged to 
the flrily of Chingiz Khan the Mongol (or Mughal). Hence . 
the term Mughal as applied to Babar and his descendants is 
almost incorrect. In 1469 the remnants of Timur’s empire 
were divided among the nine sons of Abu Sayyid Khan. i 
His fifth son Umar Shaikh obtained Farghana (with its 
capital at Andijan) in Trans-Oxiana as his share ; his elder 
brother Ulugh Beg, Kabul and Ghazni; another elder 
brother, Badakhshan (now the northernmost part of 
Afghanistan); and the eldest, Samarkand. On the death- 
of Umar Shaikh in 1494, his son Babar inherited his 
father’s kingdom and its troubles. He seized Samarkand 
in 1497 but lost it in 1501. His consequent wanderings, 
terminated in 1504 with his capture of Kabul w^hich had 
come under a usurper. In 1505 and 1507 he raided India 
and in the latter year assumed the title of Padishah or 
Emperor in preference to that of Mirza or Prince. By 
1507 his relatives had lost their kingdoms, Babar being the 







BABAR S CAREER 

cgily>^imurid exercising fegal functions. In 1511 he 
again captured Samarkand, losing it in the following year 
.after a decisive defeat. He was defeated once more in 
1512 by the Uzbegs, a Turkish tribe, in spite of the aid 
rendered to him by Shah Ismail (1499-1524), the founder 
of the Safavi dynasty of Persia, who had restored to Babar 
his sister, one of the Shah^s prisoners of war, after defeat¬ 
ing the Uijbeg chief, Shaibani Khan, in 1510. Consequently 
Babar lost all hope of recovering his ancestral dominions 
in TranM-Oxiana. But he possessed Kabul, Ghazni and 
Badakhshan and enjoyed comparative peacedown to 1518. 
In the following year he seized Bajaur (N. W. F. P.) 
and Bhera on the Jhelum. This was his third expedition 
to India although he himself mentions it as the first. In 
1522 he‘ Captured Kandahar, His fourth invasion of 
India took place in 1524 at the invitation of Daulat 
Khan t-odi, Governor of the Pan jab, and of Alam 
Khan, uncle of Sultan Ibrahim. Lodi. The impolitic ' 
measures and cruelty of the Sultan of Delhi goaded 
his nobles into rebellion. Babar defeated the Lodi army, 
took possession of Lahore, and after making arrangements 
in India distasteful to Daulat Khan, returned to Kabul. His 
fifth and final invasion of India in 1525 was only a continu¬ 
ation of his previous expedition which, even without any 
invitation from India, would have been undertaken as his 
ambition had been frustrated in Central Asia. 

Political Condition of India (182B). In the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century there were two groi\ps of 
Muslim States in India, each threatened in the rear by a 
great Hindu power. The northern group consisted of 
.^indh, Multan, Kashmir, the Afghan kingdom of Delhi 




^ THE INDIAN STATES 


from the Panjab to Bihar and inehiding 
Sundelkhand, and Bengal The southern group was 
formed by Gujarat, Malwa, Khandesh, and the five Dakhan 
Sultanates of Berar, Ahn^idnagar, Bijapur, Bidar and 
Golkonda. Between the two belts lay the Hindu Suites of 
Rajputana, Gondwaiia consisting of a number of indepen¬ 
dent chieftaincies, and Orissa. South of the Krishna there 
was the empire of Vijayanagar, and on the West coast the 
Portuguese had established their power. Babar in his 
Memoirs mentions five Muslims and two Hindus as the 
prominent rulers of India — the Sultans of Delhi^ Gujailit, 
Malwa, Bengal and the Dakhan, and Rana Sanga of Chitor ;. 
and the Emperor of Vijayanagar, the most powerful of 
the pagan princes in point of territory and army.’’ > 

Tha Panipat Campaign. The departure of Balkar 
from India in 1524 was followed by a futile attemp>t to 
capture Delhi by Alarn Khan with the co-operation of 
Daulat Khan. Babar coiild not participate in that campaign ; 
owing to the Uzbeg siege of Balkh. He left Kabul in 1525 
was joined on the way by his son Humayun w ho had been 
Governor of Badakhshan from 1520, received the submis¬ 
sion of Daulat Khan w ho had been on unfriendly terms 
vvith him for some timey occupied Lahore, welcomed Alum 
Khan’s co-operation, and moved on towards his objective, 
Delhi. Ibrahim Lodi advanced from his capital, and his 
subsidiary army was defeated by Humayun who won his first 
victory. Babar marched to the village of Panipat (between 
Delhi and Thanesar) and took a strategical position there 
on twelfth April, 1526. On the following twenty-first 
was fought the great well-contested battle in which 
heowed his- decisive,, success to his cavalry and artillery— 




PANIPAT AND KHANUA 


aiiners opening fire at the pisychological moaiient- 
to his experience of war and inborn generalship—his 
Strategy and tactics-^-, and to the inferiority of his 
adversary in nriilitafy training and equipment in spite 
V <of the latjter^s numerical superiority and bis corps of 
hundred elephants, Sultan Ibrahim fought and died like 
a true Afghan. Babar occupied Delhi and sent Hurnayua 
to seize Agra, and the latter treated the family of the 
chief of Gwalior chivalrously and obtained in grateful 
return a diamond supposed by some to be the Koh4- 
Niir. Babar proclaimed himself Emperor of Hindus¬ 
tan"* and felt justified in regarding his achievement 
ias superior to that of Mahmud of Ghazni and of 
Muhammad of Ghor, in the light of his own limited 
resources. He showed splendid generosity in distributing 
the spoils of war, made Agra his headquarters and 
resolved to stay in India w'hile dealing considerately but 
firmly with his home-sick followers and persuading 
most of them to continue their devoted service to him. 
The battle of Panipat won by him was the first of a 
series of three battles fought there in li^i554..and 
1761, all of which profoundly affected the course of 
Indian Hikory. 

Defeat of Rana Sanga. While Babar remained 
at Agra, Humayun captured Jaunpur and Ghazipur. 
Soon after the seizure of Gwalior a fruitless attempt 
y/as made by Ibrahim Lodi’s mother to,poison the emperor* 
Rana Sanga of Mew^ar (1508-;^9)>- the leader of the Raj¬ 
puts, With his eighty scars, one eye, one arm and one effec. 
live leg, marched against Babar in spite of his previous 
promise to help him against the Lodi Sultan, and occupied 



babar addresses his soldiers 

(near Agra) in 1527, after winning a 
'^rr^the way. The veteran Mughal was nonplussed, 
relapsed into a pious mood, carried out his old resolve 

.drink, brQke _his winecups and announced 

concessions to Muslims, without minding the “ villainous 
Kabul who had predicted the ruin 
of the imperial cause. He delivered a spirited and telling 
address to his soldiers: ** Noblemen and soldiers! Every 
man that comes into the world is subject to dissolution. 
When we are passed away and gone, God only survives, 
unchangeable. M'hoever comes to the feast of life must, 
before it is over, drink from the cup of death. He 
who arrives at the inn of mortality must one day in¬ 
evitably take his departure from that house of sorrow™ 
the world. How’' much better is it to die with 
honour than to live with infamy! ” ^ In the battle,, 
that followed he employed the same tactics that proved 
successful at Panipat and won another decisive triumph 
after hard fighting for ten hours. Rana Sanga took to his 
heels (and died in 1529), and Babar assumed the title 
of GhazL 

Victory of the Gogra. In 1528 Chanderi was 
• captured from the Rajput chief, Medini Rai, who refused 
to come to terms with Babar and perished in the Rajput 
fashion. In the following year w as won the third great 
victory of the emperor at the confluence of the Ganges 
with the G6gra over Mahmud Lodi, Ibrahim’s brother. 
Thus destroying the last hope of the Lodis and securing 
the submission of mof=t of the Afghan chiefs, Babar 



' L. King, Memoirs of Babur, II (i921), p. 286. 








■ babar’s death-bed advice.^ ' 
a tre^" of friendship with Nusrat Sh 



Babar’s Death. After the battle of Khanua Huma- 
yxm was sent to Badakhshan where he remained for- two 
years (1527-29). His failure against the Uzbegs persuaded 
Babar to go there in person, but his health prevented him 
from doing so. Humayun returned to Agra and defeated 
the intrigues to prevent his accession to the throne, but 
in 1530 caught a fever which the doctors could not cure. 
The story is told in the Humayun-nama of Gulbadan 
Begam (Babar’s daughter) of the transference ” of the 
prince’s illness to his father, who is recorded to have said 
the following prayer : “ O God ! If a life may be exchanged 
for a life, I who am Babur, give my life and my being for 
Humayun.” Further it is said that he reinforced his 
prayer with a fast and that his own illness was aggravated 
while his son recoverd. But, according to Ferishta, Babar’s 
illness for ten months put an end to his life. He died 
towards' the close of 1530 at Agra. The story of the 
miraculous cure how^ever illustrates his affection for 
Humayun. Before his death, the emperor gave the 
following advice to his eldest son : “ O Son, the Kingdom 
of India is full of different religions. Praised be God who 
bestowed upon you its sovereignty. It is iacurnbent upon 
vou to erase allreligious prejudices from the tablet of your 
heart and to administer justice according to, the ways of 
every religion. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the cow. 
By doing so you can capture the hearts of the people 
and strengthen the bonds of their loyalty. Do not 
ruin the temples and shrines of any community which 
follows the laws of government. The cause of Islam 




babar’s character 



/promoted more by the weapon of benefit 
the sword of t 3 Tanny/’ ^ He further directed 
Humayun to‘Mo naught against your br'others '' in any 
circumstances. 


SECTio'k II 


THE PADISHAH*S CHARACTER, CULTURE AND PLACE 
IN INDIAN HISTORY 


^ Character. The death-bed advice of Babar to his 
heir-designate brings out the true religious outlook of the 
orthodox and superstitious Sunni emperor. His alliance 
with the great Shiah sovereign of Persia, Shah Ismail, and 
the adoption of the Shiah head-dress for himself and his 
soldiers, though influenced by political considerations, 
exhibit the moral courage of Akbar’s grandfather. Still he 
regarded Shiahs and Hiii^ps as infidels and felt it to be his 
duty to wage “ holy ” wars. Like Mahmud of Gha^^ni, he 
frequently appealed to God on the battlefield. But 
was neither a bigot nor a persecutor. HiK liberal cultur^ 
and sound politics led to his recommendation of a. sanel 
religious policy to his successor. Though occasionfdly 
ferocious like Mongols and Turks, he was considerate to 
his enemies and gave exceptionally good treatment to his 
brothers and relatives. His last words to Humayun 
related to the latter's proper attitude towards his brothers. 
On the whole, Babar’s humanity and tolerance invest his 
personality with charm and fascination. He was an opti; 
mist possessing the ^est of life. He had a profoui^ d;g|5reci- 
ation of the give-and-take of social lif^ arid’ was 


Sir M. Abbas All Baij^ in the London Times, 1926. 






THE PADISHAH’S CULTURE 
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htforward 


SL 


in dealing with his friehds. He 
"ia<i^i^gainst treacherous short cuts to success and inculca¬ 
ted friendliness and gratitude. Though he was lordly in 
his drink, he condemned its beastly excess and gave it up 
jSnally on the eve of the battle of Khanua. Though the 
Mongols and the Turks were addicted to women and 
indulged in liomosexuality, Babar’s strenuous life gave no 
scope for sensuality. Above all, he was thoroughly 
masculine, though he condemned self-assertion in women. 
He gave much attention to the development of his phy¬ 
sique and loved hunting, riding and other open air 
activities. In early life he realised the sweet uses of 
adversity, and the frustration of his Central Asian 
ambition did not drive him into desperation, but directed 
his energy to India. It is said that he was so strong 
that he could run on the rampart holding two men under 
his arms. As a soldier, he maintained discipline and 
prevented his men from teasing the civil population. 
Though he continued the old methods of w^ar, he was 
exceptional in his attention to the artillery. Besides 
being a strategist and a tactician, his diplomatic talents, 
^'worthy of a Machiavelli,” turned the Afghan nobles 
against Ibrahim Lodi, and his remarkable control over his 
men was exhibited in his success in persuading them to 
remain in India in spite of their eagerness to return home. 

, Culture. The Timurids were lovers and patrons 
of culture who mSS^'Sam^rkand and Bokhara famous. 
Babar’s cousin, Mira;a Haidar, w^as a historian, and 
Guibadan .Begam’s work has been referred to. The 
emperor v/as a great musician and a devoted student of 
Nature, deeply interested in plants and animals. He was 





BABA^’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

in Turki and Persian, His poetic talents wef 
he would have earned fame even if he had nevtsr 
been a scldier or a sovereign. The lyrical Dman4-Bahar 
in Turki deserves special mention ; there are^very few 
examples in history of a great Conqueror v/ho was also an 
eminent poet, though many soldiers, like Julius Caesar and 
Xenophon, have, been men of letters.*'^ He was also 
a great writer of Turki prose as is evidenced, by his 
Autobiography, the It gives a true picture 

of its author, the seamy side of whose character is not 
suppressed. In spite of its gaps—1508 to 1519, 1520 to 
1525, and 1529 to 1530—, its unique value is fminded 
on its Vit^racity: in this history I ha\a^ held fimaly to it 
that truth should be reached in every matter and that 
every act should be recorded precisely as it Occiirr^; 
PTom this it follows of necessity that I have set down of 
good and bad whatever is knowm concerning father and 
elder brother, kinsman and stranger.*' Its historical and 
literary value is indeed great; besides its simplicity of 
style, its sincerity is truly remarkable. ** Babar memoirs 
form one of the best and most faithful pieces of autobio^ 
graphy extant; they are infinitely superior to the hypo¬ 
critical revelations of Timur and the pompous declamation 
of Jahangir—not inferior in any respect to thC' Expedi* 
tion of Xenophon and rank but little below tine 
Commentaries of Caesar.” ^ 

Babar’$ Place in Indian History. Babar was® 
too busy with war and politics to give sufficient attention to 
administration. He perpetuated the feudal systeni of the 

^ C. /., IV h937), p*. 19. ’ E. D., p^. cli., IV, p. 218. 





BABAR'S ACC<:^X;Nr GF HINDUSTAN 


'^^ningth 
created 


to some extent 



His excessive 
Though he 


generosity 
decided to 


regime tempered 
and personality* 
linancial difficulties, 
establish his dynasty in India, his spiritual home was 
in Central Asia, He was not attracted to this country 
and its people, and his Autobiography does scant justice 
to the greatness of the realm conquered by him, Hin¬ 
dustan is a country that has few pleasures to recohi- 
mend it. The people are not handsome. They have no 
idea of the charms of friendly society a.T hey have, no 

of manner,,.,. ..no 
architecture; they 


genius,..v... no 
knowledge in 


politeness 
design or 


skill 

have 


or 

no 


horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons, no 
good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or bread 
in their bamrs, no baths lor colleges, no jcandles, no 
torches^ not a candlestick......Their peasants and the 

lower classes all go about naked...The chief excellency 
of Hindustan is that it is a large country, and has 
abimdauce of gold and silver...The climate during the 
rains is very pleasant...Another convenience of Hindus¬ 
tan is that the workmen of every profession and trade 
are innumerable and without end.A longer stay iu 
India would have corrected to some extent the first 
impressions of Babar. His contribution to architecture 
is poor, and three of his mosques wlikh are extant at 
Panipat, Sambhal (near Moradabad,U. P.)* and Agra 
gave him no satisfaction. His silver coins called 
Dirhams on the Central Asian model contain the kalima, 
the narfies of the first four Kbalifs, and the legend 
the illustnous emperor, May God Most High perpe- 
V King, op, cit, It, 241-3. 
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^the ■ km|p3anV-;^dv* sovereignty^ and wer^.ifp3lo^^^ 
from Agra, li>elhi^\ Lahore ^ and Kabul. From tl^ 
tary point of view Babar laid the foimdations-'^j^ 

Mughal Empire by destioying , the Afghan pow^r 
weakening the Kajput States. ' The Stir interjregi:ium:vj;’^^| 
was a personal triumph of Slier Shah rather than a- ■ . ^ 
nutiona] or dynastic achievement nmdoing “ the militaiy^^' . > 

preparation’’ of Babar for the Mughal Empire. There- ^V 

fore he is the link between.Timur and Akbar,; 

himself a soldier of fortune and no architect ot empiric, 
he yet laid the first stone pf the splendid fabric which- v,-':;' 
his , grandson. ..completed.”^ In short Babar w’as y 
genius and a man of solid achievements in many lines o£| ^ 
human activity. ' ■' ; '’''''''l 

. rvV SECTION Ill [ :Mh'- 


HUMAYUN (1530-40 & 1555-56): HIS STRUGGLES 
AND PEREGRINATIONS 


11 


Prince Humayun. Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Hiyuja:’-'; 




yun was horn in 1508, his mother being Maham Beg^mi 
most probably a Shiah. He was appointed GqyOrnpr jIt ' 
Badakhshan in 1520. He co-operated with hisTatBer in ; 
his Panipat campaign, captured Agra, and presented /; 
the supiwsed Koh4-Niir to his father who allowed him 
to possess it. After thti conquest of the country further 
east, he participated in the battle of Khanua and 
|)roceeded to Badakhshan in 1527. Returning to . Agra 
two years later, he ^stayed at Sambhal, his jaghir, 
and was brought back to Agra owing to his serious illness. 

He recovered from higli £e\ er w'hile his father suegumbed 


1 


' S. I..aniC-PooIe, Mediaeval India under Mohammedan Rule (I903fi.\ 
reprinie<l 1926), p. 193. 








humayun’s dilemma 


intestinal trouble caused by the attempt to poison 
him in 1526. 

Humayun’s Problem as Emperor. Soon after 
his accession to the throne Humayun was confronted 
with problems of great difficult 5 ^ He had no doubt 
secured his nomination to the throne by his father and 
foiled the Prime Minister’s attempt to enthrone Babar’s 
sister’s husband (or his eldest son-ih-law). But there were 
other Timurid and Mongol princes aiming at the throne. 
The military occupation of the country had not yet be^fr 
consolidated, and Hindustan was regarded as an extension 
of the Sultanate of Kabul. Further there were the distur¬ 
bing ambitions of Humayun’s half-brothers—Babar 
married hve ladies and had four sons ; Humajum by the 
first, Kamran and Askari by the second and Hindal by the 
fourth—principally of Kamran. Opposition to Mughal 
rule was organised by the Afghans under Sher Khan. 
Besides the Rajputs there was the ambitious Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat collaborating with that masterful Afghan, 
and this was the crux of Humayun’s difficult problem. 

His Early Regnal Years (1S30-34). Ascending 
the throne at the age of twenty-two Humayun left Kabul 
and Kandahar in the hands of Kamran, and Sambhal and 
Alwar were assigned to Askari and Hindal respectively. In 
1531 the emperor captured Kalinjar, marched against 
Mahmud Lodi who had seized Jaunpur, and defeated him, 
but Afghan opposition was continued by Sher Khan. 
Consequently Humayun besieged Chunar (near Benares), 
but soon came to terms with him in 1532. In the following 
year Kamran became aggressive, captured Lahore, and was 
conciliated by the cession of the Panjab. Thus the 


BAHADUR SHAH OF;GUJARAT 


:^^peK)r’s position was weakened. In the same year died ' 
his mother who had exerted much influence over her / 
husband and her son. A new city was founded at Delhi-^i 
Din-Panah or “ Refuge of the World ”— to accommodate 
intelligent and wise men. Humayun dismissed and 
imprisoned his brother-in-law, Muhammad Zaman, Gover¬ 
nor of Bihar, for disloyalty, but the latter escaped to the 
court of Bahadur Shah w'ho refused to surrender him to the 
emperor. Further the Sultan of Gujarat had annexed 
Malwa and extended his power in all directions,and his court 
was the rendezvous of Afghan and Mughal chiefs opposed 
to Humaj-un. In 1534 he proceeded to Gwalior and 
attempted to check the aggressions of Bahadur Shah and 
get back the rebel refugee but in vain. The Sultan’s 
advance in three directions against Humayun was 
followed by the exhibition of energy and resolution by the 
latter who soon put the aggressor on the defensive. 

Conflict with Bahadur Shah (163S-36). Though 
Bahadur Shah captured Chitor, he was defeated in 1535 
by Humayun who pursued him to Mandu, sacked it, and 
continued the pursuit to Champanir and Cambay, where 
he saw the sea—the first member of his dynasty to witness 
that sight. He returned to Champanir, captured the 
fortress, seized immense booty, and gave himself up to 
pleasure. The activity of his enemy made the emperor 
energetic again, and the latter captured Ahinadabad, entrust¬ 
ed it to Askari, and returned to Mandu. But Bahadur Shah 
made Ahmadabad too hot for .Aska.i who retreated in 1536 
to Champanir and thence to Agra, his followers encouraging 
him to assert his independence. Humayun ordered the 
evacuation of Champanir, and soon after left Mandu itself 
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SHER KHAN S UR 



ifoST^ra in order to cope ‘with the possible developments 
there and in Bihar, and Malwa was lost. He treated 
Askari leniently and did not precipitate any conflict with 
him on the eve of his struggle with Sher Khan. 

Tussle with Sher Khan (1537-40). Sher Khan’s 
power had been growing ever since his treaty with 
Humayun in 1532; his territory had been doubled and. 
his administration thoroughly organised. After wasting 
one year at Agra, the emperor marched against him in 
1537, and on his way, at his sister’s request, pardoned 
Muhamriiad Zaman who had done the greatest harm to 
bis sovereignty. He captured Ghunar in 1538 by a clever 
ruse after a siege of six months. “ Humayun lost the 
throne of Delhi by opening his campaign (against Sher 
Khan) with the siege of Chunar,"^ instead of advancing 
straightway to Gaur. In the meantime Sher Khan had 
defeated Mahmud, Sultan of Bengal, captured Gaur, and 
carried away its treasure safely to Bihar by a stratagem 
before the emperor could advance on that city. Humayun 
reached Gaur and spent a few pleasant months there. 
Meanwhile Sher Khan had strengthened his position in 
Bihar and raided as far as Kanauj. There was the dan¬ 
ger of the emperor being isolated in Bengal, and therefore 
he left that province, ■ reached Chausa (between 
Patna and Benares), and was surprised and routed 
there by Sher Khan in 1539. Humayun escaped, crossing 
the Ganges on horse-back, and would have been drowned 
but for the timely help of a servant who was later allowed 
to occupy the throne for a day or two by his grateful 


1 K, R. Qanungo, Sher Siuih. (1921), p, 320. 




humayun’s fught 



He had heen left to his fate by Karaian ah 
Hindal ■vs'hose co-operation with him might have improved 
his fortunes. He reached Agra, met his two brothers, and 
excused their dereliction of duty, while Sher Khan hastened 
to Bengal, defeated the Mughal Governor, seized the; 
province, and assumed the title of Sher Shah. , A subserjuent 
failure of the latter's son induced Humayun to advance 
against his great adversary inl540, but the emperor was deci¬ 
sively defeated near Ka nan j. He escaped, reached Agra: 
and then Delhi, and fled to Lahore, the Afghan army’ 
following him and seizing Agra and Delhi, while Kamran 
offered to co-operate with Sher Shah. Still Humayun 
would not deal severely with his treacherous brother, and 
finally decided to flee to Sindh, following Hindat, the route 
to Kashmir being infeasible and the prospect of domicile 
between hisinimical brother and his Afghan conqueror not 
being attractive. 

Humayun's Peregrinations, The Governor of Mul-; 
tan w'as snlrordinate to Kami an and therefore hostile to 
Humayun who consequently sufferedmuch. 

(1540^43) Mirza Haidar who established his autho¬ 
rity over Kashmir and remained in power 
there from 1541 to 1551 was nominally feudatory to 
Humayun. Shah Husain of Sindh was inimical to the 
refugee emperor (and Hindal), though he ipffered vain 
hopes of facilities ;tq,.him for tl>e conquest of Gujarat which 
was in an anarchical condition. In 1541 the emperor 
married Hamida Begam much against her will. Hindal 
in disgust went to Kandahar, and Humayun, angry with 
Shah Husain, attempted to attack the latter’s capital, 
Thatta. Even his most faithful officer turned against tlie 
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HUMAYUM’ IN PERSIA 


igmiwror whose followers Steadily deserted him. In these 
circumstances he even contemplated to retire to Mecca, 
bu< Raja Maldeva of Jodhpur gave him a ray of hope. 
The emperor however suspected his honafides after enter*' 
ing his kingdom (1542), and the Rajpilt’s volUr/ace was 
caused by his dread of Sher Shah coupled with the 
desperate piosition of Humayun. At last the emperor 
received the hospitality of the Rana of Umarkot 
(Sindh), where Hamida Begam gave birth to Akbar in 
that year. Money was borrowed for the celebration 
of the infant’s birth on a very modest scale. Humayun’s 
fortunes did not improve in spite of the fact that Bairam 
Khan joind him and espoused his cause. In 1543 he 
finally agreed to leave Sindh for Kandahar and accepted 
the help of Shah Husain, thus giving up for the time 
being his efforts to recover the throne. He suffered much 
on the way, and the hostility of his brothers almost 
resulted in 
he escaped to 
reception that 


his arrest, but leaving his son at Kandahar 


Persia with misgivings 
a Sunni like himself 


regarding the 
might expect 


from a staunch Shiah sovereign like Shah Tahmasp 
(1524-76). 

Humayun obtained a good reception at the Persian 
court (1544), but the Shah insisted upon his turning Shiah. 

The emix;ror finally acceded to his host’s 
Persia <1S44) terms and promised to restore Kandahar 
to him after its capture and recognise his 
suzerainty in return for military support for the reconquest 
of bis own lost dominions. There is a Persian insc nption, 
dated 29-12-1544, descriptive of the character and plight of 
Humayun: “ O Thou whose mercy accepts the apology of 




THE MUGHAL RESTORATION 


•Thy bounty with a glance supports every one, 
A Wanderer in the Desert of Destitution, Mohamed 
Humayun,”* 

With Persian help Humayun conquered Kandahar in 
1545, forgave Askari, and handed’ over that city to the 
Shah, but the refusal of his allies to con- 
tinue their help induced him to resume 
and Kabul ^is conquest. He next seized Kabul and 
got possession of Akbar who had been 
living there, and Kamran fled. Between 1546 and 1550 
he twice lost it to Kamran but regained it. In 1552 the 
latter fled to the court of Islam Shah Sur. In the follow¬ 
ing year Humayun seized Kamran but still refused' to 
kill him though he consented to blind him. Both 
Kamran and Askari were allowed to go to Mecca, and 
Hindal had died in battle in 1551. 

Freed from the nuisance of his brothers, Humayun 
who had strengthened his position took advantage of the 
political confusion in India under Afghan 
Rj^^nquist rule and left Kabul towards the close of 
of India 1554. He invaded India and was joined 
on the way by Bairam Khan. After the 
defeat of Sikandar Shah Sur at Sirhind (Patiala State, 
Panjab) in 1555, Delhi and Agra were seized, and 
after a second reign of six months, Humayun died early in 
the following year. His death Was caused by his fall 
while descending the staircase from the roof of his library 
at Delhi after conversations with his astrologers whom he 
had directed to observe a transit of Venus so that he might 
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;|jEXPLANATj6n of humayuk’s faii.ure 



j'isst;ie;0^rtain orders at an auspiciotis moment—he was fa 
^ firm believer in astrology, 

Humayun’s Character and Failure. The narrative 
of the vicissitudes of Humayun’s fortune has brought out his 
respectable military ability, his excessive kindness and 
generosity, particularly to his half-brothers—even to 
Kamran—and rebels, and his energetic action followed by 
his lapses into quiescence and sensual sloth. He carried out 
with a vengeance the advice of his father to treat his own 
brothel's well. He was a cultured man, a lover of poetry 
.and a student of Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology. 
He contemplated the erection of an Observatory. His 
coins, including his small gold pieces, follow the example 
of his father’s and after his restoration he copied the 
Suri model. During his second reign he sketched out a 
scheme of administration. He was no ccw^ard, and all the. 
slings and arrow^s of outrageous fcitune did not break bis 
Optimism, but strengthened his courageous resolve to 
carry on. But his vacillation caused by the conflict bet¬ 
ween his head and heart and his procrastination frequently 
destroyed his chances of success. His consumption of 
opium often reduced his physical and mental energy. He 
was lacking in a sense of proportion; while he was culpa¬ 
bly indulgent to rebels with formal apologies, he would 
extort an apology from ladies for unpunctuality in joining 
a pleasure trip, and his enthronement of his water-carrier 
for saving his life after the battle of Chausa is ridiculouSi 
As a prince, he robbed the State treasuiy^ in 1527 on his 
way to Badakhshan and was rated by his father who had 
been very liberal in his grants to him. To Bairam Khan 
he 5wed his restoration. His failure as a sovereign was 




THE SUR PARFXTHEEIS 


the defects of his charactc^r. some of which turned 
iw-a}’from hirh young and ardent spirits, especially to his 
lack of hrnmess and resolution in keeping his unworthy 
brothers under control, and to the rise and popularity of a 
genius in war and ci'a) administration whose diplomacy 
invoked the co-operation of Bahadui; Shah of Gujarat and 
placed the emperor b( tween the devil and the dee)) sea. 
It is said that Hiimayun failed on account of the defects 
of his qualities.” ^ 

SKCTION IV 

THE SUR PARENTHESIS: AFGHAN AND MUGHAL 
AUTHORITIES 

The sources of Indo-Mnghal hist ory in tile first 
half of the sixteenth century deal witii the fortunes'of 
Sher Shah, but evince much more than a strong under- 
current of hostility to him. It is strange that the liberalism 
of a free thinker like Abul Fazl did not extend to the 
domain of Afghan history, and great statesmamhis- 
torian regarded Slier Shah only as a rebel and usurper. It 
is largely true that the'Stir' cmthe fate of 
some makers of history whose stoiy' is foumled on hostile 
testimony. The chivalry of Akbar is responsible for the 
partial recovery of Sher Shali’.s history. The Afghan 
souiues, on the other hand, glorify their national hero, and 
the best of them is defective in many wavs though theic* 
valur is great. So it is the task of theel odeiu of history 
to ). e.'>olvc the conflict as iar as {)Obsible between the; 
aii'i Alughal authorities. The Tcttikh-^i-^SbcT Shcihi 


VS. K. Banerji, Humayun Bud shah (1938), p. 259. 
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HISTORICAL 



ACCOUNTS OF SHER SHAH 

:;; AKbas Khan, an Afghan noble, composed towards 
the clbse of the sixteenth century and patronised by Akbar. 

It is full of details of a trivial character. 

A^otn^s perhaps interesting to soldiers, and the 
dates given are few and far between. In 
spite of its many inaccuracies, it has enabled us to realise 
the greatness of Sher Shah and appreciate his place in 
institutional history. Hence it is rightly called “‘'the very 
fountain head of Sher Shah’s history,” and historians from 
Ni^am-ud-^din Ahmad to Khafi Khan are indebted to it. 
The other chief Afghan chronicle is theTatccrriA/i 
*i-Sher Shahi of Hasan Ali Khan, an intimate associate of 
Sher Shah throughout bis life, a work which gives some 
attention to the other side of the medal, besides its fulness 
in the delineation of the hero’s character and habits. ^ "The 
/ coins of Sher Shah throw light on the extent of his 
empire and are valuable for chronology, Abul Fail’s 
■ * contains a prejudiced account 

Awthoxutes Shah whose greatness still 

emerges clearly from it; for the contest 
; between Humayun and Sher Shah, the authority of Gul- 
badan and Jaiihar is better. His statistical work, the 
Ain4-Akbari, is indispensable to the study of the revenue 
system of Sher Shah. Ni^am-ud-din Ahmad’s'' 
i^Alibari is to a large extent dependent on the chronicle of 
Abbas Khan, and in impartiality of judgment he is 
superior to botll Abul Fazl and Abbas Khan. The 
"Tarikh-i-Badaimi represents the orthodox Muslim 
point of view, different from that of Akbar’s histo- 

' Indum Hisiorical RecoiuJs Coir, miss ion, Proceedings, III (1921). 
pp. 9-10. 





SHER SHAH’S CAREER 




in general; and Badauni’s hatred of 
makes him an undisciplined admirer of Sher Shah, who is 
unfairly described as the Defender of the Faith, and the 
great Afghan emperor is to be saved from his friends, 
liulbadan Begum's Hu may un-nama and Jauhar’s recollec¬ 
tions of his master Humayun recorded during Akbar’s 
reign are useful. More valuable is the Ttxrikh-i-Rashidi 
of Babar’s famous cousin, Mir^a Haidar, who 


_ _ „ „ befriended 

Humayun an3 took part in the battle near Kanauj (1540), 


which is described in that work. The Autobiography of 
Babar mentions Sher Shah only’ in two places, but its 
general value is much greater. Among other authorities 
may be mentioned Portuguese historians like Castanheda. 






SECTION V 

SHER SHAH’S MARTIAL EXPLOITS 

Rise of Sher Khan (1486-1S30). Farid (later 
Sher Shah), the son of Hasan Khan, belonged to the Sur 
tribe of Afghans. He was not of royal extraction as his 
grandfather had been a horse-dealer. He was boin 
probably in 1486 (in 1472 according to some) near Delhi, 
and his father’s transfer to Bihar led to the removal of his 
family to his jaghir at Sasaram (.Shahabad Dt.). The 
dominating influence of his step-mother over his father, 
resulting in the ill-treatment of Farid, led to his migia- 
tion about 1501 to Jaunpur, the great centre of culture in 
-the fifteenth century, where he prosecuted his studies 
under the patronage of Jamal Khan, Governor of Bihar, 
and became proficient in Arabic, Persian, and History. 
His learning and wisdom secured golden opinions from 
many who knew him. Thanks to his patron, he was 



SHER SHAH’S CAREER 

"^tfeconpiled to his father about 1511 and entrusted with 
the administration of his paternal jaghif\ He did much 
to improves it br” elaborating a revenue system conducive 
to the prosperity of the ryots, checked corruption and 
robbery, and established order by putting down lebels. 
His beneficial influence in the Jcrghir lasted till about 
1519 when his step*mother’s intrigues^rove him again from 
honae. He proceeded to Agra, and his father dying soon 
after, secured imperial sanction to assume his father’s 
jaghir. On his return to Sasararn in 1520 he experienced 
the hostility of his half-brother and his supporters. The 
tyranny of Ibrahim Lodi led to the practical independence 
of Bihar under its Governor Darya Khan, belonging to the 
Lobani tribe of Afghans, and his son and successor Bahar 
Khan, who entertained Farid in his service in 1522. 
While hunting with his master; he killed a tiger and obtain- 
ed the title of Sher Khan or ‘*Tiger Lord” from Bahar Khan 
Lohani, who asserted his independence by styling him¬ 
self Sultan Muhammad after the defeat of Ibrahim 
Lodi at Panipat in 1526. But Sher Khan broke with 
him, went to Jaunpnr, and Joined the Mughal service 
in 1527. He co-operated with Babar inlifie following 
year and got back his ow n jaghir. The death of Bahar 
Khan was followed by the sei^rure of his throne by 
Mahmud Lodz who came from Rajputana tow^ards the 
close of 1528, and Sher Khan was practically forced to 
support him till Babar’s victory of the Gogra (1529L 
which secured the throne of Bahar Khan to his minor 
son, Jala] Khan Lohani, who became a Mughal feuda¬ 
tory. Sher Khan was appointed Deputy of the Regent 
(the mother of Jalal Khan) and her death in a short 



THE UNCROWNED KING OF BIHAR 



liS.,: 

ime^Made him all in all in the administration 

Bihar. * 

King of Bihar, Bengal and Jaunpur (1630-39); 

Sher Khan captured Chunar in 1530, and his aggressive 
career began. He did not participate in the campaign 
of Humayun against Mahmud Lodi in 1531, but after 
the emperor’s siege of Chunar, concluded a treaty with 
him in the following year. Jalal Khan’s attempt to 


overthrow his over-mighty officer with the help of 


Mahmud of Bengal (1533-38) failed in 1534, and Sher 
Khan became “the uncrowned king of Bihar.” In 
1536 he invaded Bengal, reached Gaur, and returned 
with booty. In the following year, he invaded Bengal 
again, captured Gaur in 1538, and becamp king of 
Bengal. In the same year he seized Rohtas (Shahabad 
Dt.) treacherously, and in some respects his career' 
offers a parallel to that of the Maratha hero, Siva,ji. 
Starting his campaign against Sher Khan in 1537, 
Humayun, instead of marching on Gaur at once, be¬ 
sieged .Chunar and captured it in 1538. Rejecting^ the 
overtures of Sher Khan, the emperor advanced on Gaur, 
sustained a defeat at Teliagarhi (east of Bhagalpur, 
.Bihar)~the first victory of Sher Khan over the Mu- 
ghals—, and occupied Gaur. Sher Khan withdrew from 
Bengal, seized Benares and Jaunpur, contemplated an 
attack on Agra, and threatened the retreat of Humayun 
from Bengal. In 1539 Humayun left that proviitce 
and on his way to Agra, was thoroughly defeated at 
Chausa by Sher Khan who, while the emperor lied 
to Agra, proceeded to Bengal, made himself master 
of it, crowned himself at Gaur under the style of Farid- 


SHER shah’s crowning triumph 

^^d}p/ Sher Shah, and issued coins in his nar 
Afghan authority was* established from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kanauj to Gaur and the Bay of Bengal. 

^Emperor of Hindustan (1539-45). In 1540 Sher 
Shati left Bengal to continue his anti-Mughal campaign. 
His Son kutb Khan was defeated by the Mughal army^ and 
Huroayun marched against Sher Shah, who finally over¬ 
threw his enemy near Kanauj. The pursuit of Humayun 
as far as Lahore and Uch took the Afghan emperor to the 
Panjab, which he sei^^ed from Kamran who retired to 
Kabul. The fortress of Rohtas (Jhelum Dt.) was built and 
a futile attempt was made to expel Mirzs. Haidar from 
Kashmir. In 1541 Sher Shah hastened to Bengal, put 
down the rebel Governor and overhauled the administra¬ 
tion of the province. In the following year he seized 
Malwa and Ranthambhor and returned to Agra. Maldeva of 
Jodhpur who had become very powerful in Rajpiitana 
within a few years of his accession in 1532, skilfully 
avoided a conflict with Sher Shah in 1542 by letting down 
Humayun. In 1543 the Afghan emperor was engaged in 
administrative work in Bihar, and the importance of 
Patna dates from the construction of a fort there in that 
year, which further witnessed the completion of the 
conquest of Malwa by the aipture of Raisen (Bhopal State) 
from the Rajput chief, Puran Mai, but the treacherous 
massacre of the Rajputs who had been allowed to leave 
the fort is a great slur upon the reputation of Sher Shah. 
Ke set his face against the suggestion of his advisers to 
invade the Dakhan. Multan and Sindh were conquered 
in the same year by the Governor of the Panjab. In 1544 
Marwar was invaded, and Maldeva'was overthrown by 





; CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

_ I' ^ ^ ^ 

^inean^'^of forged letters which made him suspect the 
loyalty of his nobles. His heroic: light inipressed Sher 
Shah, who exclaimed that he almost ruined his empire for 
“ a handful of millet'’, signifying the unproductivity of the 
conquered territorj'. Subsequently Mount Abu and Chitor 
were captured. His last military exploit was the seisiure 
of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand in 1545, but he died from the 
effects of an accident which burnt him, probably at the age 
of sixty. His exact age is unknown but the whiteness of 
his beard when he died is vouched for. His empire , 
extended from the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges, 
excluding Kashmir, Nepal and Assam but including Multan, 
Sindh, Rajputana, Malwa and Bundelkhand. 

SECTION VI 

THE SUR ADMINISTRATION 

Sher Shah’s Civil Administration. Sher Shah 
started life as a scholar of Jaunpur and an administrator 
of Sasaram rather than as a soldier. Administrative 
necessity turned his attention to the need for military 
strength and, like Julius Caesar, he realised his aptitude ^ 
for war late in his career. The management of 
his paternal jn^hir between 1511 and 1519 created 
in him a" passion for administrative improvement, 
and during the period of his continuous warlike activity, he 
never forgot the importance of civil government. So 
conquest and consolidation almost marched together. The 
usuaifehdency to V his experiments iri administration as 
merely preparatory to Akbar’s solid achievements is a 
reflection on the labours of the Saltans of Delhi, especially 
of Ala-ud-dlh Khilji. Sher Shah did not start work in an 





^NTjRAL AND PROViNGIAL OKGANtS^Tl'O: 



trative'vacuum ; iirfact^he never lost sight of 
3e.6n achieved by his predecessors* vStill his orginality 
is striking, arild^ie was an un-i\fghati Afghan not only in 
character also in his modern ideas of political action 
. and admuustrative effort, arising from his capacity for 
'^thinking imp^^ially," His Afghan nationalism did not 
I'■ prevent him from perceiving and rectifying the fundamental 
C' flaws of his compatriots and of their damnosa hcreditas 
^ ot damned heritage. Their clannisliness and feudal instincts 
i constituted the greatest bar to their national consolidation. 
Sh^r Shah’s contest with feudalism, though fee absence of 
^,^,b-infeud at ion markedly difterentiated it from European 
a? particularly difficult task, seeing that he 
t hacj'io,deal chiefly with Afghan nobles who resented any 
, strong" overriding authority, 

Gentrkl ^nd Provincial Government, The reign 
of Sher Shah w'as too short for the creation of well 
organised departments under ministerial control He had 
to^tmin up civilians who could be entrusted with responsi¬ 
bility in due course. Acer Ming t) Abbas Kiian, be ‘^attended 
fe ever}' business of the kingdom and the revenue, w'hether 
great or small, in his ow a perso' j.’* The-efore his ministers 
were only apprentices learning their business from their 
"^rnastef, who shapt'd not only the general policy uf the State 
but also the details of. its execution. Though his govern¬ 
ment was active, benevolent and progressive, it was aii 
autocracy excellence, unterriper^d even by mmirr(?rial. 
chedks. Provincial Govemdrs were appointed, but the 
jprovin^ial organisatiem was not well developed because 
Sher Shah dreaded the ins abomination of military 
' ^Sovernors of provinces or big 'Mministrative units 





GOVERNMENT OF THE SARKAR 

'jpi teform of the provincial' government of 

after the revolt of its Governor, favotired civilian 
heads with limited independent administrative respbnsi- 
bility, but with sufficient powers to supervise and 
control the district officers. But circninstantes forced 
him to appoint military governors in the Panjab, Rajputana 
and Malwa, In any case the central authority domineered 
over some provinces and controlled finance and justice in 
other provinces. Therefore for all practical purposes the 
largest administrative unit was the sarkar or the 
district. 

Local Administration. The sarkar was adminis¬ 
tered by a Chief Shikdar and a Chief Munsif 
(not a judicial officer as the Miinsiff is today), the 
military and civil heads of a district. Though the 
Chief Shikdar was usually a noble of military 
qualifications entrusted with the duty of maintaining 
peace and order and in charge of the police,, he 
was practically a civil functionary corresponding to 
the District Magistrate of today. In the detection 
and punishment of crime, the princip^le of local responsi-* 
bility was pushed to an extreme, and in cases of 
theft and murder, the local officials like- Mukaddams were 
held responsible if they could not discover the cuip'>rits—a 
principle Jojy hich^ would not object and one allied 

to the'principle of setting a thH catch a thief. There-" 
police- a was “sirhple but terribly 

efficient.’’ Abbas Khan records with exaggeration that a 
decrepit old woman might place a basket full of gold 
ornaments on her head and go on a journey, and no thief 
or robber would come near her, for fear of the punish- 



REVEf^UE SYSTEM 

which Sher Shah inflicted/’ ^ The Chief 
was to supervise the pargana officials and decide revenue 
cases, juvSt as criminal cases were disposed of by the Chief 
Shikdar; he appears to have gone on circuit to hear civil 
suits. Belov' the sarkar was the pargana (a group of 
villages) which was administered by a Shikdar, a Munsif 
(Amil or Amin), a treasured artd tw'O writers. The first 
two officials were of equal status, but the others were 
subordinate lo the second official. The Shikdar and 
Munsif performed functions corresponding to those of the 
principal 'officials of the sarkar. Further, other officials 
like Mukaddams (village headmen or hereditary collectors 
of revenue) occupied a position intermediate between the 
government; and the people. The officials of the pargana 
and sarkar were not kept in the same place for more than 
two or three years. The general administrative organisa¬ 
tion of Sher Shah did not perisli with bis dynasty ; the 
Miighals continued it and to some extent the 
British have perpetuated it. The Collector*Magistrate 
at the present day reminds us of the Chief Shikdar, 
and the Tahsildar, of the Munsif, of Sher Shah. 

Revenue System. The system ‘worked out by 
Sher Shah at Sasaram was extended to his empire. 
The land revenue was assessed after "measurement of 
the holding of e\^ry ryot, and one-fourth of the esti¬ 
mated produce was the State’s demand. But it is 
contended that /Multan and a few other areas which 
received special treatment paid one-fourth to the 
government, without their lands being measured, 
while most parts of the empire paid one-third of the 

D., 0p: cH., IV, p. 433. 





ANTI-FEUDAIv* POLICY 

■ ■ 'ijEV?™ '"i/ • ^ ' 

^gr€]^ < produce Payment was allowed in "kind 

cashrthough cash payment was favoured. Thus the 
adniinistrative mechanism of Ala-tid-din Khilji was 
revived by Sher Shah, whose benevolence to^ the 
peasant was foreign to that ruler of the fourteenth 
century. Illegal demands on the ryots were regarded 
with stern displeasure by Sher Shah who, as a partis 
cular friend of the agriculturist and as a statesman, 
realised that ‘Mf a little favour is shown to the myat^ 
the ruler benefits by it/' But he was pot oyer-lenient; 
he told his ofFxers: ‘'Be lenient at the time of (annual) 
assessment, but show no mercy at the time of ejec¬ 
tion/' Still/State loans were advanced to cultivators 
in seasons of scarcity. Further the government revenue 
w as increased by the emperor's "discouragement of the 
jaghiv system of remunerating officers, a salutary 
policy anticipated by Ala-ud-din Khiiji, and by there-^ 
sumption of lands illegally added to the property of 
mosques built and endowed by the Lodis. Had Sher 
Shah been spared for a decade or two more, the zamiiv 
dars as a class would have disappeared.’’^ But his 
revenue system was modified in certain parts of his 
empire in harmony with local custom. It was in the 
main'adopted by Akbar, and has survived to the present 
day as the settlement. 

Military Organisation. Sher Shah, a discriminate 
. studenil|)f the Mughal military system, avoided its defects 
in his army. He rejected the mamabdari organisa¬ 
tion (well developed by the Mughals later) and ra- 

' W. H. Mor?‘laiid, Sher Shah's Revenue Syst^etn, J^R. (1926) 

pp. '158-9. * Qanango. op, cit., p. 380. 
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^jfeicrfherec and. control of soldiers. He followed 

in tlic footsteps of‘Ala-ud-din Khilji whose army was : 
imperial rather than a feudal institution. Sher Shi^h 
f' aniicipated. in several respects the riiilitary arrangements 
• and regiilations' of'Sivaji, not those Akbar. He came 
intoMntirnato contact with his soldierswhom be recruited 
in person. He fixed their rnonthly pay in cash and paid 
them individually so that they relied Upon him for their 
future prospects and were faithful to him. Thus the 
ofiiceis could not, appropriate any part of the soldiers* 

. earnings. -He aimed at "'eiudicating the; feiidah of 
allegiance to the immediate superior and struck at the ^ 
root of military insubordination. His standing army was 
large, and a part of it guarded places of strategical 
importance in the empire. He strengthened the ex.isting 
forts and built new ones at Rohtas (in the Pan jab), Delhi 
(two)j^ Kanaiij, Pntna, etc., his ideal being to provide every > 
Sarkar with a fort. Though his y army consisted of 
cavalry, infantry, artillery and an elephant corps, cavalry 
was its mainstay; an efficient cavalry was maintained by : 
brandinghorses.His spies rendered excellent service. Disci¬ 
pline was effectively maintained in the camp ’ by terrible 
punishnients. “If lie s^aw any man injuring a field, he 
woiild cut off his ears with his . own hand, and hanging 
the corn rduhd his neck, would have him...;.,|3aradcd- 
through the camp.” He paid^ mttch attentio to the 
interest of'the ryots and of the civil {xipulaiioii in gene¬ 
ral, for he used to “ If drive tli*cm away, our 

conquests will bg of little profit.” S officers 

were Hindus^ and it was his Bralxmajit-,^ 

Gaur, who pursued Humayun after the’battle of Kanauj. 




ROADS, BUILDINGS & COINS 



Ifi.sh&ft, Sher Shah understood the fundamental detects 
of the mansabdari system and organised an army superior 



i 


to that of the Mughals in efficiency, 

Commeice, Public Works and Coinage. Sher 
Shah ^ave an impefus to commerce by abolishing all 
duties on it except on the frontier and at places of sale. 
Traders and travellers benefited by the security of 
travel established by him and by his roads and s<rrafs (rest- 
houses). His chief'roads, with treason both sides, connected 
Bengal with the Panjab; Agra with Mandu, Marwar and 
Chitor j andi Lahore with Multan. The sarais, about 1700 
in number, accommodated Hindus and Muslims separa tely, 
provided for their comforts, and served as post-offices. 
These improvements facilitated the government of the 
empire and enabled the emperor to get news 

through spies from every part of it. His tomb at Sasaram 
is the masterpiece of his architect, Aliwal Khan. “Stand¬ 
ing in the midst of a spacious artificial lake, it forms an . 
ideal funerary monument to such a remarkable soldier 
adventurer as Sher Shah, a magnificent grey pile emble¬ 
matic of masculine strength, and at the same time the. 
-embodiment of eternal repose.” ^ He built a new city at 
Delhi which was not completed, but its two gateways 
and a mosque —chapel royal — arc great monuments. His 
Teform of the coinage has given him an important place 
in the numis matic history of India. Hi.s chief coins are 
the silver rupee grains and the copper dam of 

380 grains. His rupees exhibit the kalima, the names 
I of the, first four Khalifs, the king’s name in Nagari 

> C. H. IV., p. 527. 
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THE JUST SULTAN 




V the just sultan 

..., . 

1 Sri Ser Sahi”) and Arabic, and the legend, “The jtst 
Sultan, the father of the victorious.” He increased the 
number of mints to at least 23 : Agra, Gwalior, Ujjain^ 
Lucknow, Shergarh (Sasaram), Abu, Sakkar-^Bakkar (Sindh)^ 
etc. These mint-naines indicate the extent of his empire^ 
I particularly the inclusion in it of Sindh—a fact not known 
from other sources. Above all, Sher Shah is the father 
of the rupee of today. 

SECTION VII 

THE GREAT AFGHAN EMPEROR 

Justice was the outstanding trait of Sher Shah's 
character, His private life was pure, and he would 
not tolerate, the misconduct even of his son. There 
is the story of Prince Adil Khan’s improper attentions 
to the wife of a citizen of Agra while she was bathing, 
and Sher Shah punished his son by exposing the latter’s 
wife to the similar attentions of that citizen. It is 
‘significant that he is described as “the just sultan” 
on his coins. He is on^e of the grandest examples of 
royal activity, reminding us of Asoka and Harsha. IJe 
was the benefactor of the ryots and of the oppressed and 
the poor in general. He was generous and charitable though 
his partiality to Afghans of his tribe cannot be 
denied. In spite of the stern discipline enforced by him 
he was loved by his soldiers, As a general, his strategy 
and rapid movements are remarkable. He did not 
delight in cnielty and bloodshed. Some of his punishments 
were mediaeval, and his occasional acts of treachery 
^and unscrupulousness cannot be condoned. But fho 
wa^ free from many of the vices characteristic of his 



'SMer shah’s culture and wisdom 
\5iati€j^and his broad outldok and imperial instincts 


.are, 

noteworthy. His genuine culture enabled him to learii 
from his enemies. He set the example of learning and 
doing. In spite of his pronounced orthodoxy and. Jiis'. 
devotion to Islam, he M'as tolerant of religious differences. 
He grew to manhood in the age of Sikandar Lodi’s fana¬ 
ticism, but regarded religion as a private affair, not intended 
to confound politics, lHe inaugurated the era of liberal 
and constructive Islam. He was a real statesman. His 
greatness is evident from his political and administrative 
work, his utilisation of indigenous talent—Todar Mai is 
the link between Sher Shah andAkbar—, his study of 
popular welfare and his ample provision for it. He did 
much splendid work though he enjoyed only a short reign, 

“ Nq_ government, not gven the British, has shown so 
much wisdom as this .Pathan'’ (H. G. Keene). It may be 
said that he did not abolish the/izya, or do anything to 
capture the imagination of Hindus or to make Hindus and 
Muslims appreciate each other’s culture, but surely he 
prepared the ground for the co-operation of the two- 
peoples. Though Sher Shah deserves credit for his pro-; 
l^er approach to politics, he was outdistanced in this 
resjiect by Akbar who went to the root of the matter, 
while his predecessor had merely sensed the magnitude , 
of the problem withojit coming to grips with it. 


SECTION Vltl 

ISLAM SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Sher Shah had two sons, Adil Khan and Jalai Khan 
(Islam Shah); his uterine brother Nizam Khan, one son 
Mubariz (Muhammad Adil Sha^h) and three daughter s; and 





ISLAM' SHAH 



f, liis two paternal unrles, one son each, Ibrahim Shah and 
Sikandar Shah. The three daughters of Niiam Khan 
itiarried Islam Shah, Ibrahim Shah and vSikandar Shah 
respectively* Sher Shah, was succeeded by Islam Shah 
(1545-54), corrupted into Salim Shah, who superseded hiji 
elder bix>ther, and the resulting struggles in favour of the 
latter made the Sultan a suspicious tyrant. He contrived 
the mtird^^ hf Khawass Khan, the great and devoted ofScer 
of Sher .Shah, , in 1546. Kamran sought his help in 
1552, but was not well received. Islam Shah was very 
diiferent from his dather and. possessed all the Afghan 
defecfet oppression of the nobles and his cruelty 
remind us of Ibrahim Lodi. Islam Shah was succeeded 
by his son "Flro^: Khan who was soon murdered by his 
xnaternal uncle, Muhammad Adil Shah (1554-55), He 
lived at Chunar a life of sensual pleasure-—he was 
an expert in music—and entrusted public affairs tO 
Hemu, a puny Hindu Bania, who was remarkable for his 
military and administrative talents. In spite of the 
ability of the Prime Minister in putting down some 
rebels, disorders increased, and Ibrahim Shah occupied 
Delhi and Agra and proclaimed himself king in 1555. 
But he wa^ soon superseded by Sikandar Shah who 
was defeated at Sirhind by Humayun, and the latter 
subsequently occupied Delhi and Agra in that year. 
We shall see how the Surs were finally disposed of 
during the reign of Akbar. 


ABUL FAZL 

SECTION IX 

THE MUGHAL HISTORIANS: ABUL FAZL. 

NIZAM-UD-DIN, BADAUNI, ETC. 

Abul Fazl. We have seen the Memoirs of Babar 
and indicated the authorities for the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century, most of them Afghan and 
Mughal, belonging to the age of Akbar. The Ain-i- 
Akbari, or “ Institutes of Akbar, ” of Abul Fazl, com¬ 
piled about 1595, is a detailed descriptive and statistical ' 
record of the Mughal Empire in the sixteenth century 
from many points of view — the various departments of 
government, the resources, material and human, of the 
empire, the revenue system, etc—, and the data present- ■ 
ed range from “the revenues of a province to the 
cost of a pine-apple, from the organisation of an army 
and the grades and duties of the nobility to the shape 
of a candlestick and the price of a curry-comb.^ Its 
Originality and unique historical value are indisputable. • 
“ Even in Europe it would be difficult to find an authori¬ 
tative compilation of a like kind until quite recent 
times...Abul Fazl is entitled to the gratitude of later 
ages for the industry and skill with which he handled 
his embarrassing mass of material.” ® Still some com¬ 
plain against “ the long array of bald detail ” and regard 
the descriptive part of the Aw as more theoretical than 
practical. Further, it contains an elaborate account of ; 
Hindu culture in its, various aspects, taken from Alberu- 
ni s treatise without acknowledgement. Hence the charge 

H. S. Jarrett. The Ain-i-AJ:ban, II (1891), p. v. * V. A. Smith, 

the Great Mogul {19191 pp. 4 &3S7. 
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ABUL KAZL . ■^'v-'"': 
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^F^li^iarism against Abul Fa^l. Moreover, in the Ain 
are found the Happy Saf&vgs of Akbar and the Auto¬ 
biography of AbulFa^r. Oi; the whole, it is a masterly per¬ 
formance which engaged the serious attention of its author 
for seven years. His Akbar-nama^ or ^‘History of Akbar,” 
traces the ancestry of Akbar from Timur and cKals in 
detail with Humayun, and the history of Akbar*s reign is 
particularly full. The narrative covers the period from 
his accession to 1602, in which year Abul Fazl was 
murdered at the instance of Prince Salim (later Jahangir). 
Besides its completeness and chronological accuracy, the 
Akbaf'-nama is the work of a talented man of broad views» 
the greatest figure of the age next to Akbar, There is a 
striking difference of opinion regarding Abul Fazl’s vera¬ 
city as a historian. He is accused of gross flattery, sup¬ 
pression of facts^, and dishonesty, and his history is conse¬ 
quently regarded as doing" in reality less than justice to 
Akbar. “Abul Fazl is not for a moment to be compared, 
cither in frankness or simplicity, with Comines, Sully, 
Clarendon and other ministers who have written contern- 
^ porary history.” ^ No doubt, he deifies his hero and 
attributes to him powers bordering on the supernatural; his 
veneration for Akbar was tantamount to adoration. In 
short, he was an encomiast like Harisena and Bana, the 
panegyrists of Samudraguptaf and Harsha. Moreover, he 
is not fair toSher Shah. Still, it is thought that he was 
a rhetorician rather than a flatterer,' that he should not 
be condemned because he came across a real hero, that 
his “ intelligent partiality ” is excusable, and that he was 


1 E & D., op. Cit., V/. p; 6. 




to pervert history. In any case, the pi ^ 
authority for the reign of Akbar is his alter egOf Abul 


NIZAM-UD-DIN AND BADAUNI 



Fai^l. 


Nizam-ud-din Ahmad. The Tahakat4-Akbari, or 
““Annals of Akbar”(the Tarikh-i-Nizami or “Nizam’s 
History ”) of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad is the history of India 
down to 1593, its author dying in the following year. He 
was employed in the imperial household and subsequently 
became the Bakhshi (Military Secretary) of Gujarat. 
He possessed intellectual ability and probity for 
his task and had a good conception of the value 
of historical study. His history was largely used by 
Badauni and Ferishta. Nizarn-ud-din is regarded as 
“ perhaps the best historian of the period.” - He 
neither deifies Akbar nor is hostile to his enemies ; 
he is more sober and less partial than Abul Fazl, and his 
style is simple. Still, in matters of chronology, he is less 
reliable than Abul Fazl. Though Nizam-ud-din mentions 
“ the House of Worship,” Akbar’s religious innovations are 
left out. The chief defect of the work is its serious 
omissions; sometimes its versions of events are different 
from those of Abul Fazl. 

Badauni. The T arikh-i-Bccdaunt is a general history 
of the Islamic world including an account of Akbar’s reign 
down to 159-5. Its author’s profound scholarship enabled 
him at the instance of Akbar to translate Sanskrit works 
into Persian. He criticises the emperor without fear or 
favour. Hence his history is a necessary corrective to the 
ov er-la udatorA^ composition of Abul Fazl. “ He (Badauni) 

W. Erskine, History of India under Baber and Humayun, // 
<1854). p. 242. 






BADAUNI 


disclosed tho^^ parts of the picture which were 
thrown into the shade by Abul Fazl. The impression of 
Akbar left by this almost hostile narrative is much more 
favourable than that made by his panegyrist ” ^ Badaimi 
was npt qply a bigoted Sunni who hated Hindus and Shiahs 
but al50 a disappointed, courtier who thought frequently 
of his unappreciated merit in contrast with the good luck 
of his rival Abul Fazl; hence his unsparing condemnation 
of Akbar and his confidants. 'He describes the death of 
Faizi, Abul Fazl’s brother, as follows : he “ continued to 

blaspheme in his dying moments, and.at last he barked 

like a dog, while his face became disfigured, and his lips 
black, as if he already bore the impress of the damnation 
that awaited him.’’ ^ This reminds us of Hiiien Tsang’s 
account of Mihiragula’s death. Badauni gives us not only 
exaggerated but also distorted pictures of events. He 
could ^ never be trusted to expound temperately the 
religion and religious policy of Akbar. The orthodox 
historian describes the terrible sufferings of the ryots 
consequent on a particular land revenue experiment—the 
Karori system. He indulges in systematic depreciation 
and cejmsure of Akbar and his coadjutors, and is particularly 
happy about his own birth in 1540 during the reign of 
^‘the Destroyer of Inftdels.” (Sher Shah) Thus he did 
unconscious injustice to the great Afghan soyereign whom 
he eulogises to his heart’s content. 

Jaubar, (5ulbadan, Fenshta, etc. The Tarikh-i- 
Humayiin of Jauhar, the ewer-bearer of Akbar’s father^ 
composed in 1587, and the Humayun-nania of Gulbadan 


* & * M. Elphinstone». The History of India (9th edition 1905^ 
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; EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS 

'^Babar’s daughter, written in the eighties of 
sixteenth* century at the suggestion of Akbar, throw light 
on , the, early life* of Akbar, but the former is full of 
exaggerations and trivialities, though not hostile to the 
enemies of Humayun, and the latter exhibits partiality to 
Hindal, the uterine brother of Gulbadan and contains 
chronological errors, though very valuable for a . study of 
Htimayurls character. Ferishfa, though a contemporary, 
reliM on Nixanx-ud-din, and the Tarihh-i-Fcrishta is not 
one of the primary sources of Indo-Mughal history in spite 
of its importance for the Dakhan affairs. We may note in 
passing an account of Akbar in Sanskrit in the form ol a 
champu (prose arid verse), covering a part of his reign, 
which was composed about 1650 by Mahasa Thakuiv 
The monuments and coins of Akbar illustrate the annals 
of Gultute though the tendency of a few art critics^ to 
deduce the character and political ideals of the emperor 
from the archaeological remains of his reign results in 
mystical interpretations whiclr have no place in scientific 


Foreign Evidence. The Jesuit contact with Akbar 
began in 1580, and three missions were sent to his court 
from Goa. An account of the first mission was written 
in 1582 by Fr. Monserrate, a great scholar, Fr. Du Jarric, 
the French historian, published an account of the Jesuit 
missioixs in 1611, including the three missions to the 
Great . Mxxghal; based on the original Jesuit letters, his 
work" throws light on Akbar and his religious activities, 
particularly on the last decade of his reign not covered 
by the Persian annals. In 15^3 Ralph Fitch, an English 
traveller, visited Agra and Fathpur-Sikri which he 




akbar’s coronation 


[»es as “two very great cities, either of them much 
^ greater than London and very populous.” John 
Mildenhall, another Englishman, was at Agra from 1603 
to 1606. His letter of 1606 describes his activities as 
a merchant and his talks with Akbar on the subject 
of trade between India and England. Later European 
visitors and travellers from Terry and Roe to Bernier 
and Manucci make a few references to Akbar of no great 
value. The historian of that emperor is concerned mostly 
with the contemporary Persian chronicles. 

SECTION X 

AKBAR (1SS6-160S): HIS CORONATION AND 
ItABLY REGNAL YEARS 

Akbar’a Coronation. We have seen the circum¬ 
stances in which Jaial-ud-din Muhammad Akbar was 
born in Sindh at Umarkot in 1542, the reverses of 
fortune which separated him from his father, and their 
reunion in 1545 at Rabul to which place the boy had 
been removed from Kandahar. In the following year 
the external honour of Islam was conferred upon 
Akbar. He had many nurses of whom Jiji Anaga 
was much influential, and his foster-relations 
created a lot of trouble later. He came under several 
tutors who failed to reVet his attention upon literary 
studies. But he was passionately fond of animals and 
devoted to manly exercises'and diversions like pigeon- 
flying in which he w'as interested throughout his life^ 
Though he never learnt the alphabet, he took pleasure 
in having books read to him. In the same year, when 
Humayun was absent in Badakhshan, Kamran captured 


INDIA. IN 1556 




'and at its subsequent siege by the former’ 
latter exposed Akbar on the ramparts, and the besiegers 
recognising 4the boy stopped firing. But in 1547 Kam- 
ran fled from Kabul, and Akbar regained safety. Three 
years later Humayun again lost and recovered that 
place, and once more the prince’s life was imperilled. 
On the death of Hindal in the following year, his daughter 
was .married to Akbar who received the Governor¬ 
ship of Ghazni. After th« victory of Sirhind in 1555, 
he was made heir apparent and Governor of the Panjah 
with Bairam Khan as Atalik or Guardian. The death 
of Humayun early in 1556 was followed by the corona¬ 
tion of his son at Kalanaur (near Amritsar, not the 
place near Delhi). 

Political Condition of India (1556). The politi¬ 
cal condition of India at the accession of Akbar was 
to a large extent similar to that on the eve of the first 
battle of Panipat in 1526. In Northern India the inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms and powers were Sindh, Multan, 
Kashmir, Rajputana, Gujarat, Malwa and Bengal, and 
in the South, Gondwana, Orissa, Khandesh, the five 
Dakhan Sultanates, the Portuguese on the West coast, 
and the empire of Vijayanagar in the plenitude of its 
power under the de facto rule of Ramaraja. The Rajputs 
had again become powerful. Instead of the Lodi king 
dom of Delhi, there w'as now the Sur Sultanate represent¬ 
ed by Muhammad Adil Shah or Adah (and his chief 
minister and general Hemu), Ibrahim Shah and Sikandar 
Shah. But the difference in the political situation of 1526 
and 1556 consisted chiefly in the position of the Mughals 
who held some portions of the Panjab, Delhi and Agra 
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^)>esid^/tHe Kabul province which was practically 
clepehdent under Akbar’s younger half-brother, Muham¬ 
mad Hakim and his Guardian. The famine of 1555-6 
affected Delhi and Agra most, and Hemu seized them 
from the Mughals. Therefore Akbar’s position in some 
parts of the Pan jab was very discouraging, his only 
consolation being Bairam Khan and the Mughal army* 
The Battle of Panipat (1556). Sikandar Shah 
did not abandon hope after his failure at Sirhind, but was 
biding his chance to recover his lost throne. His wander¬ 
ings in the Panjab gave much anxiety to Bairam Kharu 
Hemu who is credited with twenty-two victories was the real 
■ adversary of the Mughals, and his capture of Agra and 
Delhi after a victory in battle was followed by his assump¬ 
tion of the imperial title of Vikramaditya and the issue of 
coins in his name in spite of his formal position as a 
subordinate of Adll Shah. The severity of famine did not 
prevent him from fattening his elephants with rice, sugar 
and butter. Bairam Khan executed Tardi Beg for his 
late cowardice resulting in the loss of Agra and Delhi, 
resolved to fight with Hemu in spite of the proposal to 
withdraw^ to Kabul, and marched to Panipat. Though 
the Hindu general’s artillery was captured, he disorganised 
the Mughal right and left wings, and was about to crush 
the enemy’s centre with his 1500 elephants and his 
numerical superiority when an arrow affected his eye and 
head and left him unconscious, with the result that his 
array lost heart, dispersed, and was pursued by the victori¬ 
ous Mughals. According to Bairam Khan’s instructions 
Akbar killed Hemu who was brought before him; the 
stoiy of his chivalrous refusal to smite a fallen foe being a 
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the Mughal Empire which had been established by his 


grandfather iHid lost by his father, 
dynasty were dashed to pieces. 


The hopes of the Snr 
After the seuure of Agra 


and Delhi, Bairam Khan who had secured the victory of 
Panipat through the exertions of his officers without him¬ 
self participating in it, continued his activities against 
Sikandar Shah who, on his submission in 1557, obtained 
in Bihar from his generous enemy and enjoyed 
it till his death in 1559. Adil Shah had been killed m 
battle by his cousin, the ruler of Bengal, tw^o years ’ 
earlier, and his death had partly caused the surrender 
of Sikandar Shah. Ibrahim Shah withdrew from the 
struggle with the Mughals and died in Orissa in 1567. 
Thus the Sur dynasty came to ari end. 

Bairam Khan’s Exit (1660). In 1558 Akbar 
reached Agra, and Abdul Latif, a Persian and the king’s 
teacher, is said to have taught him the principle of 
universal toleration or “peace with all.’’ Gwalior and 
Jannpur were captured in 1559. Bairam Khan, a Shiah, 
appointed one belonging to his sect as Sadr or minister 
of religion, charity and grants, and thus offended the 
which contributed to his fall in 1560. 
between Akbar and his Guardian 
developed, and the latter’s enemies plotted to rfiin him. 
Maham Anaga, Akbar’s nurse-in-chief, played a promi¬ 
nent part in the conspiracy. Bairam Khan at first yield- 
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receipt of ajaghin but rebelled subsequently 


akbar’s early activities 



because his old dismissed servant, Pir Muhammad, had 


been commissioned to see that he left the country. He 
was defeated and captured, but pardoned. On his way 


to Mecca be was murdered at Anhilvad (Patan, Baroda 


State) in 1361 by an Afghan who had a personal grudge 
against him. Thus perished the great soldier to whom 
Humayun and Akbar had been deeply indebted. His 
infant son, Abdurrahim, was brought to the Mughal 
court and taken care of by Akbar. 

Alleged Harem Influence. The period from 1560 
to 1564 saw Akbar under the influence of Maham 
Anaga (ill her death in 1562 and of others till 1564. But 
his activities do not justify the general characterisa^ 
tion of the period as that of petticoat govern- 
rnerit/" Malwa was invaded in 1560 by Adham 
Khan, the son of Maham Anaga, and Pir Muhammad 
who defeated Ba^r Bahadur (1555-61), the son and 
successor of Shujaat Khan (Sher Shah’s Governor of 
Malw^a), in 1561. He is fanous in romance as the lover 
of Rupmati. He was proficient in music and addict¬ 
ed to sensuality. After his defeat he fled, and his 
mistress died by poison. The victors practised much 
^cruelty, and Adham Khan’s appropriation of most 
Ipf the booty provoked Akbar, who left Agra for Malwa 
in order to chastise him but excused him on his mother’s 
pleading. In the same year he rushed to Jaunpur to 
j^ralyse a contemplated rebellion. Chunar was captured. 
The appointment of Shams-ud-din as Prime Minister 
was distasteful to Maham Anaga. Adham Khan w^as 
recalled from Malwa. Pir Muhammad became Governor 
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and \ty(fdiAed Khandesh, in pursuit of Baz Bah^ur^ 
perpetrating horrible atrocities like Chingiz Khan, but 
was defeated and in his flight drowned in the Narmada 
(1562). Baz Bahadur regained his throne but, ousted 
again, continued his wanderings until eight years later 
he joined the Mughal service as a mansahdar of 1000. 
He died as a mansahdar of 2000. 

Akbar’s Pro-Hindu Measures. In 1562 Akbar 
visited the tomb of a Muslim saint at Ajmer and mar¬ 
ried the daughter (known later by the Muslim title of 
Maryam-Zamani—mother of Jahangir) of Bihari 
Mai of Amber (Jaipur, Rajputana). Man Singh belong¬ 
ing to the royal family of Amber was entertained 
in the Mughal service. Akbar received an embassy 
from Persia. He abolished the enslavement of prisoners 
of war. The fortress of Merta (Jodhpur) was captured. 
Shams-ud-din was murdered by Adham Khan, who 
was speedily put to death by Akbar. Shortly after 
Mahain Anaga died. Akbar reorganised his finances and 
extended his patronage to Tansen, the greatest musician 
of the age. The affairs of Kabul, were in an unsatis¬ 
factory state. In 1563 the tax on ^pilgrims was abolished 
on the ground that “ it was contrary to the will of God 
to tax people assembled to worship the Creator,'’ and 
the emperor did not mind the great loss to the treasury. 
In the following year he forced a Shaikh to divorce 
his wdfe so that he himself might marry her, 
and similarly attempts were made to destroy the 
peace of many homes at Delhi. An attempt to kill him 
failed, but he avoided during the rest of his life the 
sort of behaviour characteristic of Chingiz Khan. 1564 
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the epoch-making abolition of the jizya by 
Akbar whose self-assertion and enlightened policy by 
the early age of twenty-two become admirable in the 
light of the fact that ministers like Abul Fazl came 
into contact with him much later than that date and 
that consequently they could not have inspired that 
policy. The work of Akbar during the quinquennium 
under survey does not support the theory of his complete 
submission to harem influence. 


SECTION XI 

GROWTH OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


Conquest of Gondwana. In 1564 Gondwana 
was conquered from the Chandella Rani, Durgavati, the 
wife of the ' Qond ruler Dalpat and Regent for her son 
Bir Narayan. She had triumphed over Baz Bahadur 
and others, and her administration conducive to the 
welfare of her subjects made her very popular. Asaf 
Khan won inspite of her brave stand against him, and 
she committed suicide to avoid any attack on her honour, 
the fall of Chauragarh (near Narsinghpur, C. P.) follow¬ 
ing and enriching the conqueror. Bit Narayan followed 
in the footsteps , of his mother and died a heroic death. 
In the same year Akbar suppressed the rebellion of 
Abdullah Khan, the Uzbeg Governor of Malwa. In 
1565 the emperor marched a*gainst another rebel, Khan 
Zaman. the Uzbeg Governor of Jaunpur, who was 
crushed two years later. In the former year Akbar 
began the construction of a stone fort at Agra. In 1566 
his half-brother, Muhammad Flakim, invaded the Pan jab 
but withdrew on learning his brother’s preparations for 
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Next, year Akbar allowed two factions of 
sannyastns or saints , to out their differences, 

and witnessed their bloody combat. A rebellion .of 
the Mirras (Timurids and distant relations "T>f 
Akbar) in Roliitkliand resulted in their migration to 
Mahva. - "■ 

Campaigns in Rajputana. Akbar's ambition xva$, 
the cause of his attack in 1567 bn Me\Yar, the chief Rajput 
State, under Udai Singh, the fouitder of Udaipur, \vho 
had welcomed Ba^ Bahadur to his court. The conquest 
of Merta in 1562 had been merely the thin end of the 
wedge of Mughal advance into liajputana. Udai Singh, ' 
the unworthy son of Rana Sanga (Babar’s opponent 
worthy of his steel), ded, and the fort of Chitor 
< was besieged and captured in 1568. Many perishy 
ed in the Rajput way, and Akbar added to the 
horror by ordering a general massacre provoked by the 
resistance of the besieged, particularly of two heroes, . 
Jai Mai and Patta Singh, whose statues mounted on} 
elephants were later erected by Akbar at Agra. Udai; 
Singh died four years after the capture of Ghitor, and ■' 
his warlike son, Pratap Singh, continued his relentless 
hostility to the Mughals. But the fate of Chitor \ya 3 
.sealedi , and it never recovered from its fall. In 1569 
Ranthambhor and Kalinjar were captured, Akbar's 
: ‘Childlessness for a long^^^^^'^ his attention to 

prayer, in whiclr Shaikh SaHnr co-operated, and 

the prince born in. 1569 was named Salim after that ^ 
saint, Murad followed in 157G, and Daniyal, n^jrned 
after another fakjt, in 1572. In 1569 at Sikri a city 
was founded, made the capital, and named Fathpur or 
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Victory after the conquest of Gujarat in 1573 ; 
it continued to be the capital till 1385. 

Conquest of Gujarat, The death in 1537 of Bahadur 
Shah, from whom>Humayiin had temporarily seized Guja¬ 
rat, introduced anarchy into that kingdom. Muzaffar III 
(1562-72) was the nominal Sultan of a region dominated 
by seven chieftains, one of whom invited Akbar s inter¬ 
vention. Gujarat was invaded in 1572, and Muzaffar 
submitted to the emperor at Ahrnadabad. Akbar pro- 
cefeded to Cambay and had his first sight of the sea. 
Surat where the Mirzas were strong was besieged and 
captured in 1573, in which year the emperor came into 
contact with Shaikh Mubarak, Abul Fazks father. The 
attempt to seize Kangra (Panjab) failed, but its chief 
became a Mughal feudatory. The Mirzas revolted in 
Gujarat, and the astonishing rapidity of Akbar’s march 
ended in his complete victory, which was followed by 
Todar Mai’s financial settlement of the province in 
1574-5—the basis of his more famous later revenue settle¬ 
ment applied to the empire in general. The conquest of 
opulent Gujarat 4^veloped the financial talents of 
Todar Mai and provided his master with a net income 
of about Rs. 5,000,000. The Mughal Empire gained 
access to the sea, and an impetus was given to its com¬ 
merce. The contact with the Portuguese affected it in 
many vvT.ys. 1573 and 1574 saw the formulation of the 
principles of administration—the manmhdari reorganisa¬ 
tion, the branding regulation, and the collection of revenue 
by the State in opposition to the yrrg/ijr system. 

Annexation of Bihar and Bengal. After the 
death of Sher Shah Afghan chiefs held Bengal, and in 
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Kararani (an Afghan tribe), the former’s 
Governor of Bihar, established his power at Gaur. His 
attempt to capture Kohtas two years later brought him 
into conflict with Akbar ; he withdrew from his objec¬ 
tive and acknowledged formally the Mughal suzerainty 
in 1568. His lamented death in 1572 was followed by 
the succession of Daud Khan, a dissolute scamp,”' and 
the repudiation of that suzerainty. He rashly ventured 
orr war and captured Zamaniah (near Ghazipiir) belong¬ 
ing to Akbar. In 1574 Abul Fazl, whose brother Faizi 
had already been attached to the Mughal court from 
1567, was introduced to the emperor. Badauni also 
became a courtier about that date. In that year Akbar led 
the punitive expedition against Daud, and many of his. 
great ofScers accompanied him. After the capture of 
Patna in defiance of the rainy season, he returned to the 
capital. The campaign was continued, and the Sultan of 
Bengal was decisively defeated at Tukaroi (near Jaleswar 
on the Bengal-Orissa border) in 1575. Daud submitted 
and obtained favourable terms from Munim Khan, the 
Commander-iri-Chief, in spite of the protest of Todar Mai,, 
the most capable general. In the following year the 
revolt of Daud was put down by Khan Jahan, the 
successor of Mnuim Khan, and the battle near Rajmahal 
(to the east of Bhagalpur, Bihar) effected the defeat* 
capture and death of the rebel and the extinction of the 
Afghan Sultanate of Bengal. Thus within twenty years 
of his accession Akbar became sovereign of most of 
Northern India. 

Pratap Singh of Mewar. In 1576 Man Singh, the 
imperial general, defeated Pratap Singh of Mewar who 
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in the side of Akbar, at the Haldi| 
Pas^ (near Gogunda, ■ North-West of Udaipur), but 
the Rana subsequently succeeded in regaining much 
of his lost territory. He struggled against odds man¬ 
fully and scorned any marriage alliance with Akbar. 
Pratap Singh’s death in 1597 brought a splendid chapter 
of Mewar history to a close. The famous historian of 
Rajputana comments thus on the greatness and glory of 
the vanquished: “ Hai Mewar possessed her Thucydides 
or her Xenophon, neither the wars of the Peloponnesus 
nor the retreat of the ‘ten thousand’ would have yielded 
more diversified incidents for the historic muse, than 
the deeds of this brilliant reign amid the many 
vicissitudes of Mewar.” ^ 

SECTION XII 

AKBAR’S ACTIVITIES 

% ... 

In 1575 Akbar built the‘Ibadat-Khana (House or 
Hall of Worship) for the discussion of religious and 
philosophical problems. He encouraged 
pilgrimages to Mecch and thought of 
himself going there. He showed eagerness to gain 
knowledge of 'Christianity and paid attention' to adminis¬ 
trative matters and to the enforcement of his regula¬ 
tions. A'Record Room was erected. With a view 
to increasing cultivation an unsuccessful experiment 
in land revenue administration was made, and Karoris 
(corresponding to modern colonisation officers) in 
charge of territorial divisions, each yielding a revenue 

* W. CrooVe, Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, I 
1920), y. 406. 
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TO crote of tankas (one of 

a rupee, but varying in value), were appointed; Badavini 
indulges in damning criticism of the system. Akbar 
Reorganised the Mint in 1577 and entrusted it to Abdul 
Samad, the famous painter and the emperor's old 
drawing-rnaster. In 1578 Akbar is said to have enjoyed 
strange mystical experier.ces. About that year he 
showed his interest in the prod^^icts of Europe. Dis* 
satisfied with the trend of discussions in the House of 
Worship resulting in bitter quarrels among Muslim 
theologians, he came into contact with the representa¬ 
tives of Zoroastrianism and Christianity and of Jainism 
later (1582). In 1579 Be played the role of preacher at 
the metropolitan mosque. Later in that }'ear he was 
entrusted w^ith special authority in rnatters of religion 
by the Muslim divines of the empire—the se-called**t* In¬ 
fallibility Decreed’ Two famous'Jesuits, Fr. Aquaviva 
(an Italian) and Fr. Monserrate(a Spaniard), reached Agra 
in 1580 on the emperor’s invitation. In that year a 
rebellion of Muslim chiefs broke out in Bihar and 
Bengal against the religious and administrative 
policy of Akbar, and was suppressed in the course, 
of a few years. About 1580 the most famous 
^fiscal settlement of Todar Mai—the Zabti or Regula¬ 
tion System—was made; the empire was divided 
intp twelve subahs or provinces [Kabul, Lahore (Panjab), 
Multan, Delhi, Ajmer, Ahmadabad iGiijarat), Mal\va»' 
Agra, Oudh, Allahabad, Bihar and Bengal] ; and their 
government was organised. , 

In 1581 the ;Paajab was invaded by Muhammad 
Hakim of Kabul,, and Akbar marched against him. 
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^Fr^^iit^nserrate, Abul Fazl and Nizara-ud-din Ahmad the 
historian joined the expedition* On the way Shah 
Mansur, the Finance Minister, was 
1B81-8B executed for his treasonable intrigues 
with Muhammad Hakim against Akbar, 
who took strong action in the matter after mature 
consideration and after he had been fully convinced of 
the guilt of his minister. In the meantime the invader 
had letreated, but Akbar continued his march against 
Kabul with the result that his brother fled. Handing 
over the province to his half-sister (and uterine sister of 
Muhammad Hakim), Baklit-un-Nisa Begam, the emperor 
returned to his capital, but his half-biother continued 
as ruler of Ka^bul till his death in 1585. Early in 1582 
Akbar founded ihe ^Din Ilahi or Divine Faith. The 
Mughal "attack on the Portuguese at Daman and Diu 
failed. The Emperor thought of establishing diplomatic 
relations with the king of Spain and the Pope. The 
activity.of the House of Worship ceased. The tank of 
the big lake at Sikri gave way, but there was no serious 
casualty. In 1583 Fr. Aquaviva left the Mughal capital 
convinced of the failure of the first Jesuit mission, and 
after reaching Goa was murdered by the Hindus who 
had been incensed at the destruction of their temples by 
the Jesuits; Fr. Monserrate had gone in the previous 
year. In l583'Mu;?affar III of Gujarat who had yielded 
to Akbar in 1572 rebelled and seiiied Ahitiadabad. 
Though twice defeated in 1584 by Abdurrahim Khan, 
he continued as a disturbing element till his capture and 
suicide in 1591. In 1583 Akbar erected a fort at 
Allahabad, and the city of today developed near it. In 




RAJA BIRBAL 

ime year his personal intervention prevenEec 
le involuntary sail of a Rajput lady, aiid the 
guilty persons were imprisoned for a short term though 
he had contemplated-J:heir execution. The death of 
Muhammad Hakim in 1585 led to the establishment of 
Akbar’s administrative control over the province of 
Kabul. In the same year Newbery, Ralph Fitch and 
I-eedes, three merchants of London, visited Agra and 
Sikri, carrying the letter of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603), 
dated 1583, to *^the most invincible and most mightie 
prince, lord Zelabdim Echebar (Jalal-ud-din Akbar), 
king of Cambaya (Cambay).” This is sufficient proof of 
Akbar’s reputation in England. He did not however 
come into contact with the Jesuit, Fr. Thomas Stevens 
(Stephens), the first Englishman to live in India, who 
reached Goa in 1579 and resided there till his death in 
1619. He wrote a Konkani grammar—the first of its 
kind written by a European—and the Christian Puraua 
(in the same language) possessing great literary value. 

SECTION XIrI 

RAJAS BIRBAL AND TODAR MAL 

Raja Birbal. An expedition against the Afghan 
tribes of Swat (N. W. F. P.) failed disastrously, and Raja 
Birbal, one of the generals, lost his life in 1586. Though 
Todar Mai and Man Singh triumphed over them subse¬ 
quently, Akbar suffered an irreparable personal loss in 
the death of Birbal, who was born about 1528 as a poor 
Brahman named Mahesh Das. He joined his master 
early in his reign and became famous as a poet and a 
musician and above all as a wit He enjoyed the confi* 
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Akbar who loved his company. Accordir 
a sforv, Birbal, an inveterate chewer of tobacco—an 
anachronism as tobacco was introduced into India about 
160^1—, when Akbar said that the leaf was avoided even 
by asses, replied that only asses had an aversion for it. 
When he was asked to account for the usual discontent 
of asses and Brahmans, he answered in one phrase —lota 
nai or no lota in the double sense of roll and tumbler; 
asses are discontented because they have had no roll and 
Brahmans, because they are so poor that they do not 
possess even a tumbler. Birbal obtained the title of 
Kavi Rai or prince of poets and was a mansahdar of 
2000. He was an adherent to the Divine Faith. He 
disagreed with his master’s appreciation of Sikhism. His 
splendid house at Sikri built about 1571 indicates his 
importance at the court of Akbar. 

Conquest of Kashmir. After the termination of 
Mirza Haidar’s rule in 1551, the dynasty of Shah Mir 
was restored, hut Ghazi Khan of the Chak tribe establish¬ 
ed his power in 1561. Yusuf Khan who ascended the 
throne in 1579 offended Akbar by not visiting him in 
person, though his predecessor had acknowledged the 
Mughal overlordship. In 1531 and 1585 he sent his 
son to the court of Akbar, but the latter resented the 
attitude of, independence assumed by the Sultan, 
Kashmir was invaded, one of the generals being Raja 
Bhagvan Das of Jaipur. Srinagar was captured, and 
Kashmir became a part of the Mughal Empire in 1586. 
The treatment of Yusuf Khan and his son Yakub Khan 
does not appear to have been satisfactory, and some 
historians follow Badauni in regarding it as one of the^ 
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k/blots on his (Akbar’s) character. BhA 
^as died in 1589, and his nephew and adopted son, Man 
Singh, became Governor of Bengal and a mansabdar 
of 5,000 and, in 1,600, of 7,000 —a case of exceptional 
promotion — , and served the empire till his death 
in 1614. 

Raja Todar Mai. A few days after the death of 
Bhagvan Das in 1589 Todar Mai also died. Belonging 
to Oudh and trained by Sher Shah {contra Moreland 
he came into prominence after the annexation of Gujarat 
in 1573 by his financial settlement of that province. He 
played a conspicuous part in the conquest of Bihar and 
Bengal and rose to the high position of Finance Minister 
and Prime Minister and di mansabdar oi 7,000 in spite of 
his plebeian origin. His greatest work was done about 
1580 when the financial settlement of the empire was 
effected. It was he who made Persian the language 
and script in which the revenue accounts were to be 
kept. He thus gave the opportunity to his co-religionists 
to rise high in government service by learning Persian. 
He was not only a great financier and a courageous 
soldier but also an honest man free from greed. Among 
Akbar’s great officers his place is next to that of Abul 
Fazl. Though his work is the most permanent part 
of the Mughal administration, Abul Fazl was on the 
whole his superior. To his works we are indebted for 
our appreciation of Todar Mai’s greatness, though the 
two were not attracted towards each other. On the eve 
of his death he was in charge of the capital Lahore on 
account of the emperor’s visit to Kashmir and Kabul. 

^ um, p. 293; IV, p. 459. —— 
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SECTION XIV 

FURTHER EXPANSION OF THE EMPIRE 

Annexation of Sindh, Orissa, Baluchistan 
a,nd Kandahar. Mirza Jani Beg. Sultan of Sindh> 
tried to maintain his independence and did not go to 
Akbar’s court. Lower Sindh was invaded by Abdurrahim, 
Khan Khanan, son of Bairam Khan, and Jani Beg was 
defeated twice and his kingdom annexed in 1591. He 
was made a mansabdar of 3,000 and kindly treated. 
After his death in 1601, his son stepped into his place as 
Governor of Sindh. Hfn 1591 Akbar despatched diplomatic 
missions to Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Gol- 
konda (omitting Bidar) in order to establish his suze¬ 
rainty over them. In the same year, at his request, the 
second Jesuit mission reached Lahore, and after its failure 
returned to Goa in 1592. The expectation of the end 
of Islam after 1,000 (lunar) years and of the appearance 
of the Mahdi, a new prophet, led to the emperor’s order 
for the preparation of a history of the millennium and 
for the minting of appropriate coins. Akbar paM a second 
visit to Kashmir and on his return learnt thaiMan Singh 
had conquered Orissa from the Afghan chiefs. In 1593 
Shaikh Mubarak, the father of Faizi and Abul Fa^l, 
the real founder of the Divine Faith,” died. KSfne 
failure of the Dakhan missions except in Khandesh 
resulted in the declaration of war by Akbar, and Abdur¬ 
rahim was appointed Commaader-in-Chief to invade 
Ahmadnagar. In 1594 Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the his¬ 
torian and an officer of Akbar, died, '^n the same year 
Baluchistan including Makran was conquered. 
Persian Governor of Kandahar (seized by Persia in 1558) 



surrendered it to Akbar in 1595, The much" 
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cov'eted city, to the capture of which the annexation 
of Sindh was a preliminary, luckily fell into the hands 
of the Mughals and continued in their possession till 
1622 when Shah Abbas the Great (1587-1629) of Persia 
seized it from Jahangir. In 1595 died Paizi who 
had devoted his attention to literature with his 
modest rank as mansabdar of 400. In the same j^ear 
the third Jesuit mission, consisting of Fr. Jerome Xavier 
(grand-nephew of the famous saint, Francis Xa,vier), Fr, 
Pinheiro and others, was very well received by Akbar 
at Lahore. 


SECTION XV 


THE DAKHAN AFFAIRS 


Acquisition of Berar. Though war with Ahraad- 
nagar began in 1593, the disagreements between 
Abdurrahim and Prince Murad checked Mughal 
progress, tv’hile the quarrels between Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur made united opposition to the northern aggression 
impossible. In 1595 Ibrahim Nizam Shah was defeated 
by Bijapur, and the Mughal generals besieged Ahmad- 
i^ngar in the-following year. In this predicament Ghand 
Bibi (sister of Burhan Nizam Shah 11 and wife of Ali 
Adil Shah I of Bijapur) exhibited her courage, diplo¬ 
matic talents and personal magnetism, and her heroic 
defence of Ahmadnagar has immortalised her name. 
Still in 1596 she had to conclude peace with the 
Mughals ceding them Berar, which had been annexed 
to' Ahmadnagar in 1574. But the treaty was set 
at nought by the internal opponents of Chand 
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for the formation of a league of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapiir and Golkonda, and hostilities with 
^ the Mughals re-commenced. In 1597 Abdutrahim won 
a yictory over Ahmadnagar and its allies, Bijapur and 
Golkonda, at Sdnepet (Parbhani, Haidaxabad), with the 
co-operation of Raja Ali Khan of Khandesh, who died in 
battle. 

Akbar at Lahore. Akbar's almost permanent resi¬ 
dence at Lahore from 1585 was due to the aggressions 
of Abdullah |Khan 11 (1556-98), under whom the Uzheg 
kingdom of Bokhara attained the zenith of its pow'er. 
:The Mughal emperor could not entertain any Central 
Asian ambition inasmuch as the Uzbeg possession of 
Badakhshan was a danger to his own empire. But the 
death of the Sultan of Bokhara relieved the anxiety of 
Akbar and directed his attention to the Daklian, 
Towards the close of 1598 he left Lahore and reached 
Agra, which became the capital of the empire. Next 
year Prince Murad died in the Dakhan, 

Fall of Ahmadnagar and Asirgarh. Entrusting 
Prince Salim with the capital, Akbar marched to the 
south, captured Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh, 
in 1600 and besieged Asirgarh as Bahadur Shah (1597- 
1601), the last of the Farukisf was prepared to fight 
for his independence on the strength of his great fort¬ 
ress of Asirgarh. In the same year Cband Bibi was 
murdered by her own people; Ahmadnagar fell; and ' 
a part of the kingdom was seized by the Miighals, 
Akbar^s siege of Asirgarh, one of the wonders of the 
world” in that age, taxed his energy and patience fo: more 
than ten months, and it was captured early in 1601 bybri- 






PKINCE SALIM’S REBELLION 

^iery,.4ccording to Jesuit accounts, after the realisation 
m the futility of the treacherous seizure of Bahadur 
Shah and after the emperor’s failure to get heavy siege- 
guns from the Portuguese though the gunners of that 
nationality had been defending that fortress. The 
Faruki was imprisoned at Gwalior wdth his family. 
Organising the conquests into the three provinces of 
Ahinadnagar, Berar and Khandesh and appointing Prince 
Daniyal as Viceroy of the Dakhan as well as of Malwa 
and Gujarat, Akbar hastened back to Agra to deal with 
Salim who had revolted in 1600. After the division of 
the empire into twelve provinces about 1580, three more 
had been added, thus making fifteen in all; the con¬ 
quests made after that year other than those in the 
Dakhan were attached to some of the twelve provinces— 
Kashmir to Lahore, Sindh to Multan, and Orissa to 
Bengal. 

SECTION XVI 

. PRINCE SALIM AND ABUL FA2L 

Salim’s Rebellion. Prince Salirn became impatient 
to occupy the throne and lost all hope of his father 
dying a natural death. He rebelled in 1600, assumed the 
royal title in the following year at Allahabad, and even 
issued his own coins. Akbar addressed Abul Fazl in the 
matter, and on his way from the Dakhan to Agra, the 
latter was murdered in 1602 near Narwar (Gwalior State) 
by Bir Singh, a Rajput chief of Orchha (near Jhansi), 
the instrument of Salim w'ho admits his crime in his 
Memoirs. Akbar was beside himself with anger at the 
atrocity and avoided appearing in public for three days. 
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'The ^iquiry instituted by him intd the tragedy 
came to nothing, and the murderer obtained promotion 
from the prince after his accession to the throne as 
Jahangir. 

Abul Fazl. Abui Fazl, the son of Shaikh Mubarak 
and younger brother of Faizi, came to the personal 
notice of Akbar in 1574; he was then a young man of 
twenty-three years, full of Icj^rnlng and disgusted with 
the puerilities of the orthodox of every religion. He 
found in the emperor a true friend, philosopher and 
guide, and the' latter gave his full confidence to the 
remarkable man, who became a mansabdar of 4,000. 
Though he held no great office, he was more powerful 
than the Prime Minister. He was the'closest associate of 
Akbar in general, and in his religious activities in parti¬ 
cular ; he was “ the'high priest ” of the Din Ilahi. In 
spite of his brilliant intellect and rationalism, he regarded 
his master as a demi-god. He lived a pure private life 
and was ever active. His greatness as the author of two 
notable works has already been discussed. In the East 
he is regarded as a master of the grand style, but the 
style of his Autobiography is better appreciated by 
some scholars. It is said that he consumed_ 


. pounds of food eyeryliay, and his appeti te is co mpared 
with that of Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat. He married 
four ladies including a Hindu, a Persian and a Kashmiri, 
and never experienced the evils of polygamy. In short, 
he was a bosom friend of Akbar and the greatest public 
figure of his reign, though next only to the emperor. 
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AKBAR’S PROFOUND GRIEF 



SECTION XVII 

AKBAH’S LAST YEARS 

The Emperor’s Grief. The last five years of Akbar 
reversed his proverbial good fortune. ’^“The terror off 
the East ” was defied by the son whose birth had been: 
preceded by the many prayers of Akbar reinforced by 
those of Shaikh Salim Chishti, in whose cottage at 
Sikri, the prince was born. Further, the emperor’s 
other self. 'Abul Fkzl, was prematurely sent to the other 
world’by the self-same offspring of faith and prayer. 
Even in 1591 Akbar suspected Salim to have poisoned 
him so as to cause colic^ and the prince complained 
against his father’s longevity. The cup of the emperor’s 
sorrow was full. Shortly after his marriage in 1604, 
Prince ' Daniyal followed his elder brother Murad to 
the grave, both paying the penalty for excessive 
drinking. In the same year * Akbar’s mother died at 
the age of about 77, and her death was hastened by 
the impending armed conflict between her son and her 
favourite grandson. 

In 1601 Akbar sent an embassy to Goa in order to 
secure Portuguese support in his struggle with Salim, 
not to serve any religious purpose as on 
pre\ ious occasions, but his object was 
not gained. He obliged his favourite 
priest, P'r. Pinheiro, by giving him written permission 
to convert those of his subjects who were willing to 
become Christians. ' In 1602 Saliih tried to secure 
Portuguese aid to his cause by befriending the Jesuit 
Fathers. When John Mildenhall, the English merchant,, 
visited Agra in 1603, conveying to Akbar Elizabeth’s 




THE MATH OF AKBAR 


for friendship with him and corninercial relations 
with his empire, the Jesuits,came into conflict with that 
Engiishman,9 who at last secured his object '|h 1605, the 
emperor and Salirn agreeing in this instance. The 
partial recopciliation between them effected in 1603 
was foiiowed by the death of Daniyal in 1604, hut Salim 
remainod at Allahabad. While Akbar contemplated 
forcing him into obedience, his own mother died, and he 
gave up the idea of marching to Allahabad. The prince 
was persuaded to meet his father at Agra; in the act of 
prostration he was seized by Akbar, severely beaten, 
rated for his past conduct,, confined in a room, 
and supplied with medical help. Soon after he was 
released, restored to favour and made Viceroj', in the 
place of his brother Daniyal, of the Dakhan, Ma’lwa and 
(jujarat. Akbar’s final treatment of Salim was efiecti', e, 
and the period of the latter’s revolt from 1600 to 1604 
was broughf to a close. 

In 1605 Akbar suffered from dysentery for nearly 
four weeks. The plot to keep Salim away from the 
Afcbar’s and crown his son Khusru, though 

Sr supported by Raja Man Singh, failed. 

' ■ cniperor expressed his wish in favour 

of Salim’s succession and died refusing the ministrations 
of the orthodox but attempting to repeat the name of 
C»od. ' "1 hus he died’.as he had liv'ed- — a man whose 

religion nobody could name, and he passed away without 
the benefit of the prayers ,.of any church or sect.” * 
No decisive opinion is possible regarding the contein- 


’ Smith, . op. cit., p. 323 . 
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■; Character of the administration 

'V^orarybelief that he was poisoned by Salim or that 
he poisoned himself by mistake. His burial was a short 
and unostentatious affair. Tn 1691 his bones were 
disinterred and burnt by Jat reliels. 

SECTION XVIII 

THE MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION : CENTRAL, 1)^“' 
PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 

Its Character. We have indicated the progress of 
Akbar s administrative organisation along with that of 
his conquests. Though his government was thoroughly 
organised, national, broad-bottomed, popular and modem, 
and though consequently its importance is more than 
historical, a few- of its' features being discerned even 
today, it'was 'personal and despotic wfth inadequate con¬ 
trol over the provinces. It is described as the Perso- 
Arabic system in Indian setting; ”i some of its'foreign 
elements are the departmental organisation and the 
equal status of the Governor and the Diwan. in the 
province, the latter being responsible to the imperial 
Diwan. Its'aim was “ extremely limited, materialistic, 
almost sordid.”® But its "activities were not confined to 
^dhe bare minimum of police and tax-collecting functions. 
It performed constituent and ministrant functions 
characteristic of a “culture-statel'. It was concerned with 
trade, industry, coinage, roads, hospitals, art and. 
learning.® The constituent , function of preserving peace 
and o rder was di fficult to perform efficiently in a large 

\ Sarltar, Mughai Administration (1924), pp. 0 & s 
Prasad,, History of Jahangir (1922), pp. 92-94. ' 
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empire, and Mughal rule should not be judged by 
the standard of modern' achievements, nor by any 
higher standard than ^ that of Europe in the sixteenth 



THE MANSABDARI ORGANISATION 



and-^^.seventeenth centuries. Another feature of the 
^70 Mughal is the great volume of its. official 

" correspondence, and hence, it is described as a kaghazi 
raj or “ paper governmetit.'’ The confiscation of the 
property of the official nobles after their death,, 
thougE socialistic, increased their extravagant expendi¬ 
ture. Lastly, the administration was military in 
v; .^character as there was a combined civil and military 
service, the members of which were primarily so-ldiers, 
similar to the Non-Regulation system of British India— 
the favourite child of Lord Dalhousief Tfie mansahdars or 
*‘holdiers of rank or office’^ were of 33 grades from 10 to 
10,000, the inimber indica.ting the quota Casually less) of 
equipped horsemen to be contributed to the army ^and 
consequently the rank and salary of those officers. 
‘‘A commander of 5000 could count on at least Rs. 18.000 

a month.This income would enable him to purchase 

about as much as a monthly income of a lakh would 

have bought in the years before 1914.^The higher 

ranks of the Imperial Service w’^ere remunerated on a 
scale far more liberal than that which now^ prevails in 
India, or for that matter in any portion of the world.’’^ 
Hence the attractiveness of the Mughal service to 
adventurers from Western Asia. An analysis of the 

Vi 

Ain-i-Akhari shows that at the date of its compilation 
(about 1595) about ' seventy per cent of the, manmbdars 

\ EW. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar (1920). 
p. 68. " 








THE MINISTERIAL COUNCIL 


IL 


v^tif^-fdreignervS, about fifteen per cent Indian Muslims, 
and the remainder Hindus, mostly Rajputs; there were 
only two Brahmans—Birbal and his son,^ ^ Mansabs of 
10,000 and 8,000 were monopolised by the members of 
the royal family; two or three like Todar Mai and Man 
Singh obtained the rank of 7000; ordinarily the highest 
rank was 5000, Officers holding rank from 500 to 
2500 had the title orUmara (plural of Amir) or “ Omrah 
(noble), and 3000 and above, 'Amird-A^am or great noble. 
Some of the special titles are Amirriil-Umara or Noble-in- 
Chief and Khan Khanan. 

Central Government. The pancipal ministers of 
Akbar were the/Vakil or Prime Minister; the'Vizier (or 
Diwan) or Finance Minister; the^'Mir (Chief) Bakhshi or 
Military Secretary; the^Sadr, or Minister of Religion, ip 
charge of the judicial department as well; the Chief Kazi 
or the Chief Justice; and officers of the imperial house¬ 
hold and the imperial harem. The'^Mir Saman, in charge 
of factories and stores, became a great officer after the 
death of Akbar, who reduced the powers of the Vakil with¬ 
out diminishing his status and dignity and curtailed the 
powers of the Sadr, finally in 1582 abolishing his office 
as an imperial one and appointing six provincial Sadrs. 
The Diwan and the Chief Bakhshi exercised in reality ail 
civil and military powers. The ministerial offices carried 
no salary, and so there were cases of higher officers draw¬ 
ing lesser salary than low^er officers; a inansabdar of 
2000 might be Diwan, the most powerful of the ministers, 
while mansabclars of 5000 might occupy inferior offices. 
The principal ministers were ‘‘pillars of the Empire, hut 
» IbitU pp. 69^70. 





akbar’s majljs 




piliars Hke those of the Mughal Taj wliich do not supjx)rt 
the structure, but add to its digouty, majesty’and beauty.’'^ 
Sometimes Akbar utilised the se vict?s in administration of 
courtiers unconnected with administrative affairs. His 
fnajlis or council, consisting of ministers, other officers 
and nobles, nivct to discuss adniinistritive, political and 
military policy and general affairs, and hence three coun¬ 
cils may be distinguished. In the meetings of die general 
council, Akbar calfcd for suggtistions regarding adminis- 
trative iinprovement, and it is on record that, at a particular 
session, Prince Salim [>roposcd tlie 
early nfarriages; Raja Birbal, an 
condition of the oppressed; and Abul Fazl, the organisa¬ 
tion of an urban census, industrial and financial, including 
the movements of mischief makers, airie st on the lines 
laid do’vn in the Arthasasita of Kautiiya. ' Fr. Monscr- 
rate notes that the council consisted of twenty members,, 
and this enlarged ministerial council conforms to tlie 
dictum of the Arthasastrix which prescribes no fixed 
number of members, but leaves the (juestion to be decided 
according to the needs of the c:m[)ire. 


prohibition of 
enquiry into the 


true 


that 


to the needs of the c:m[)ire. Still It ’S largely 
dlie Idiighal goveinineiit was a one man rule. 


The ministers 
the Eli: per or 


dirccrvxi the adminibtrntiorr only when 
slept, and his ministers vrere ine:e 
secreta: srs who i arried out. the on a! will in matters of 
detail.”" 

Provincial Organisation^ We have seen that 
'twelve paovinccs were constituted about .1580, that the 
conquests made snbsequc.ut' to iliat yeiir—Kashmir, Sindln 

blbn Hasan, The Central Stf ncture of the Mu Empire (1936), 
p. 351. ■* Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 17*18. 



1601 three provinces in the Dakhan were formed, bringing 
the total to “'fifteen. ''“Roughly a Mughal province 
represented one-half of a modern province in North 
India.”^ Each 'suhah or province was ■ organised on 
the lines of the central government and entrusted to a 
f Viceroy or Governor, called Sipahsalar {Commander-in- 
Ghief), later Subahdar or Subah (short for Subahdar), who 
exercised the supreme military and civil authoritj’ for two 
or three years. In the discharge of his judicial functions 
hi was aided by the 'Ka,zi, especially in civil cases. 

( “Every subahdar tried to play the Padishah in his own 
! province.”^ The provincial Diwan was appointed by and 
directly responsible to the imperial Diwan. Such a co-ordi¬ 
nate status belonged to the Wakiah Nawis or Recorder, 
who reported to the imperial headquarters on everything 
relating, to the province “whether military, social or 
commercial, agricultural or biological, chemical or physio¬ 
logical.”® 

Local Government. The sarkar (corresponding to 
our district today) vva? under the' Faujdar, • whose duties 
were those of the District Commandant and the modern 
Collector-Magistrate. He was mainly engaged in "'re¬ 
ducing rebels and enfo;cing where necessary the payment 
of revenue. Though under the provincial Governor, he 
was appointed and transferred by the central authority. 
The sarkar was divided into''pa-ganas or inahals (mod. 
tahsils and pa ganas), each of which was administered by 
a 'Chaudhari. The H<otwal was in charge of towns, i 

’ Beni Prasad, cit., p. 103, * Sarkar, op. cit,, p. 13. 

* Beni Prasad, op. cit., p. 108. 
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ahd'di'issa—were attached to three of them, and 










THE ZABTI SYSTEM 


position was similar to that of the Nagaraka of 
ancient India. His^ functions were those of a moderti 
Municipal Board and Police Superintendent, brides 
enforcement of Akbar’s special ordinances on Asokan lines. 

'■^‘ The Kotwal was expected to know everything about 

everybody....An energetic Kotwal could always find 

plenty of occupation.’^^ 'His police functions led to his 
punishment of criminals according to his discretion. The 
penalties awarded were death—impalement, beheading 
and trampling by elephants—and mutUalion of the extre¬ 
mities. Prince Salim once ordered a suspected criminal 
to be flayed alive, but Akb^r was opposed to such in- 
humaniti^hormally practised by the Mongols, and even 
Babar is said to have inflicted that punishment once. 


SECTION XIX 




THE ZABTI OR REGULATION SYSTEM 


Though several experiments were made, the funda¬ 
mental principles of Todar MaVs settlement of Gujarat 

1574-5 were incorporated in his most 
Measurement important''fiscal Settlement of 15?9-80. 

Lands were systematically measured with 
uniform and precise instruments of jiiensuration; the hempen 
rope was replaced by a rod of bamboos joined by iron rings. 
They were classified after measurement into three kinds, 
not by an examination of soils but on the basis of continuity 
of cultivation. Then the amount of each sort of produce, 
like wheat, barley, rice, cotton, sugarcane, poppy and 


a-\ 
in \ 


indigo, that a bigha (about half an acre) of each class would 


Smith, op. ctY., pj). 382-;?l( 
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THE ZABTI SYSTEM 



^el<i‘j:w^s ascertained, and the average of the three 
estimated as the yield of a bigha, one-thi:d of that 
p:odtice forming the State's demand. The 
Asseaament land revenue was to be paid in full only for 
the actually cultivated area, partial cultiva¬ 
tion being entitled to concessions. If the amount fixed 
was thought to be too high by the individual cultivators, 
with whom the State entered into direct relations—hence 
the settlement was ryotveari —, a division of the actual 
produce was allow'ed. The revenue thus 


Commuta- 

tion 


fixed in kind was commuted for a money 
payment on. the basis of the average price 
for the previous ten years. If the money rate was deemed 
too high, payment in kind was peiTnitted except in a few 
cases like sugarcane and poppy. The settlement was . 
later fixed for ten years in order to avoid vexatious 


interference. But Moreland denies that the settlement 
was decennial, and contends that such a view is the 
offspring of a wrong interpretation of some expressions 
in the Am-i-Akbari.^ Nume.ous miscellaneous dues 
were abolished. The instructions to 
Working revenue officers were “full and judicious... 

The records prescribed (and kept in Per¬ 
sian) were substantially the same as those used by modern 
settlement officers.. .The treasury arrangements were much 
the same... In short, the%stem was an -dmirable one.' The 
principles were sound and the ptactical instiactions to 
officials all that could be desired. But a person who has 
been in close touch with the revenue administration from 
top to bottom cannot help feeling considerable scepticism 


/. R. A. S. (1918). pp. 1-42. 







Burden ci the 
Aaiiessmerit 


THE ZAWfl SYSTEM 

\j the conformity of practice with precept. Even. 

/ all the lesoiU'ces of the modern Anglo-Indian Government 
, often,fail to secitre such conformity, and Jn Akbar’s time 
, supervision undoubtedly was far less strict and seaxhing.’’^ 

N f4 spite of the emperor's earnestness and vigilance, there 
. must have (occurred rnSny departiuxs from the ide^^ 

' the-best system may change for the worse in operation 
p^dng to'an unsatisfactory personnel "of adthinistration 
and lack of supervision. It is said that Akbar's demand 
of one-third of the gross produce of land 
was too much as being double the Hindu 
, rate and higher than the proportiori of 
one-fourth laid down by Slier Shah. Though nominally 
higher than the latter's demand (but noG according to 
; Morelofid; who thinks that the Afghan emperor took 
one-third except in favoured areas like Multan), it should 
^be noted that Akbar abolished the and many extra 

f cesses levied on agriculturists. Some regard the reYenue 
assessment as the budget estimate rather than an indica- 
fc. tion of the accrued income. Anyhow taxation was 
1^' simplified and the State incortie made dependable by 
/ Akbar with the residt ’ that its bu^^^^ on 

sources of substantial individual income* V. A. Smith 
estimates tlie land revenue at the dose of Aklxir's reign at 
£2 O,O(aO, 0OO, >y purchasing power w'as roughly 
equivalent to that of 00,000,000 at the present ckiv>^ 
2ab.ti or Regulation System prevailed in ten provinces : 
Lahore, MuUaii (excluding Lower Sindh), Delhi, Ajmer, 
Ahmadabad, Malwa, Agia, Oudh, Allahabad and Bihar. ’ 


Local conditions prohibited itS'AXxtension to Kabui> 
* » & ; Smub. 0^, at., pp. 376-7 & 379. ^ 





THE MUGHAL ARMY 

or Thatta (a part of tbe prcn'incc 

Bengal and the Dakhan suhahs where the 
the SysViin systenis were contin^^^'d or summary’' 

methods adopte d. Therefore it is not in-' • 
appropriate to speak of the revenue systenis of Akbar^ 
bearing in mind dhat the system best approved by hirn and 
wndely prevalent was the Znhii system which, based on 
that of Sfier Shah, dominated the most fertile parts of thev 
Mughal Empire. Tht; outlying portions of it did not lend 
themselves to the great administrative ideal of Akbar—the 
cash-paying ryot in direct contact with the government 
and its treasury and free from the elute-lies of the 
i^ainifidar. 

SnCTKrN' XX 

THE MANSABDARI ARMY 

In maintaining a small standing anr.y of about 
25,0tl0 soldiers and relying principally on mafmrhdars 
and about twent)' protected princes, Akbar ^departed 
in his military organisation fiom the practice of Asoka, 
Ala-ud-din Khilji and Shcr Shah. The ivlughal army 
was composed of heterogeneous groups recruited^ 
paid and controlled chiefly by tnansabdars to/whom 
their soldiers ware loyal. Therefore the orntnu princi¬ 
ple of efliciency of which Sl’cr Shah's annv was the 
embodiment was lacking in the military systtrni of Akbar^ 
who however devised regulations to prevent fraud and to 
see to the recruitment of stipulated number of men 
with horses; descriptive rolls of men "and horses were 
taken, and tVie buoKiing regulation was rigidly enrd.ced to 
maintain the efficiency of the cavalry service. But ‘‘false 





THE MUGH.U. ARMY; ’ : 

were an evil from which the Moghul army suT 
everT in its most palitj}' da}’Si Nobles would lend each 
other the men to make up their quota, or needy idlers 
from the bazaars would be mounted on the first baggage 
pony that came to hand and counted in with the others as 
efficient soldi&s Akbar did not succeed completely in 
coping with the diverse forms of fraud perpetrated by the 
mamcibdars and customary with feudal chiefs. We have 
seen that the "commanders were paid in cash and that 
Akbar aimed at the abolition of the jaghir system as far as 
;pr 3 ssible so that his resources and power might not be 
diminished, though his sj'stem prevented the attachment 
fo fijm of the rank and file of the army. ^ The evils of the 
creation of such a^gulf profound and impassable between 
: the king and the bulk of his army became patent in the 
seventeenth century, and Mahabat Khan who imprisoned 
Jaliangir was the inevitable product of the mansahdari 
sj’stem.irhpugh Akbar’s army consisted of cavalry^ infantry, 
artillery and elephants, it was in the main an army of 
about' 250,000 horse-soldiers. The infantry was not 
esteemed, and the artillery failed against Asirgarh and 
developed no great efficiency. Elephants were chiefly 
intended for transport' and show. Though he had experi¬ 
ence of the value of rapid military movements, he tolerated 
in his army on the march ‘‘ail the paraphernalia of the 
court and the incubus of a moving city/^ Further there 
was no official Oiganisation of the transport and commis¬ 
sariat services. ‘^Tn spite of its perfect organisation in 
general, Akbar's army was seriously defective in several 


W. Irvine, Th^ Army of the Indian Moghuls {190'^), p. 45. 








THE IBADAT KHANA 

‘S&tX^y and he was successful because his forces 
superior to those he came into contact with. Moreover 
he was a workman who possessed the capacity to make 
remarkably good use of the defective tools of his trade and 
produce striking results. “If Akbar had the misfortune to 
encounter the Maratha light horse, it is possible that he 
might not have fared much better than his great-grandson 
did.”i 

SECTION XXI 

AKBAR’S RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION AND THE DIN ILAHI 

First Stage (1656—1579)* Before'1579 Akbar was 
a pious Sunni Muslim performing the prescribei 
rites,' building mosques, frequenting saints, invoking 
their prayers so that God might bless Jiim- wkb ^ 
son—^d two of his three sons were named after 
fakirs —, encouraging and aiding pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and himself expressing a desire to proceed to that 
place. His appreciation of Sufism did not affect his 
practical orthodoxy, which could be reconciled even with 
his pro-Hindu-policy inauguraterd as early as 1563-4. In 
1575 the^Ibadat Kliana was erected at Sikri for religious 
and philosophical discussions pertaining to Islam in which 
Shaikhs (saints), Sayyids (descendants of the Prophet), 
Ulama (doctors of religious law) and Arnirs (nobles of the 
court) participated, the empeior presiding. By 1578^ reli¬ 
gions' other than Islam had been represented in the 
debates. In that year Akbar experienced a mood of 
spiritual exaltation in his camp on the Jhelum. He was 
a ratiQnaj [is^sway£drJ:iv>niys^ then. The 

^ Smith, op, cif., p. 368. 






THE MAHZAR OF 1579 




l^iu^rr^ls and' mutual castigations of two groups of 


lim theologians directed the attention of Akbar to the 
points of view of Hindus, Jains, Parsis and Christians; he 
never came into contact with Buddhists. In the same year 
he was visited by Dastur Mahyarji Rana, the great Parsi 
theologian of Navsari {near Surat), whom he had met at 
§urat in 1573. The emperor’s attachment to Sup. and 
worship was reinforced by Birbal and the Plindu 
ladies of the royal harem, but he was not completely 
satisfied with any religion, though he appreciated the 
bright side of every great religion. In 1579 he did an 
unusual thing; he preached in the mosque at Sikri and 
recited versed composed by Faig i ending with the expres¬ 
sion, Allahu Akbar, mQzximg either '‘God is great” or 
Akbar is God.” 

^ Second Stage (1579-82). 


The Mahzar o£ 


3-9-1S79. In September 1$79 2 i<^Mahzar ot Petition 
was presented by the Ulama or Muslim divines, entrust¬ 
ing to Akbar the authority to deeicie religious questions on 
which the Mujtahids or interpreters of Muslim law dis¬ 
agreed and to pass any fresh ot(i^ns he deemed necessary, 
provided they were in harmony with the Koran and b^ne- 
licial to the nation. This is called “ the Infallibility 
Decree,” which extended “ the autocracy of Akbar from 
the temporal to the spiritual side ” and made him “ Pope 
as well as King.” A different interpretation of the 
iVfaterrr is that the document, evidently dictated by 
Akbar and licked into shape by Shaikh Mubarak, 
aimed at the separation of the Mughal J^tate from 
Pfeian and Ottoman control and at 
the leader of the Sunni and IShiah 


makiUg 


Akbar 
Muslims of 



THK MAHZAR OF 1579 V 



-‘The siiuation of 1579 was the outcome of a 
triangular contest between the House of Tirnur, the ■ 
Ottoman Turks and the Safavi dynasty.” The Shah of : 
Persia treated Huniayun ns his Nawab and recbgnised the 


siiccessipn of Akbai'. The death of Shah Tahtnasp in 


1576 and the decline of Turkish prestige in Europe gave 
an opporturiity to the/ Mughal Emperor to assert his • 
indcpeiideacb and prevent his, rebel Muslim/subjects from 


intriguing with the Persian sovereign, as some of them had 


been accustomed to do: ""Akbar counting on Hindu 


support resolved to found a stable Indian State and crush 


the recalcitrant foreign/ nobles. The limits to royal 
authority are dearly statai in. the Petition, and there is 
no notion of infallibility expressed or imp! led,whatever 
might he the practical effects of its exercise. ‘ ’ Akbar thus 
struck .a blosvp at Persia chi eflly, and, his policy was 
reversed only in 1853 by Bahadur Shah II (1837-57), who 
secretly became a vassal of Persia. The Mahzar pi 1579 
relates to authority and Islam, but the Din llahi of 1582 
is concerned with doctrine. In. October 1579 Akbar went 
on a pilgrirnage to Ajmer,^and in the following year accord* 
edra fitting reception to a relic {a stone with traces of 
the Pcophet’s foot) brought from Mecca. ' The first Jesuit 
mission w/t$ received by him in 1580 and treated with 
speciad favour in spite of its rigidly orthrxlox attitude. 
He shelved m for a printed copy of the 

Bible presented to him by^ the Fathers. Prince Murad 
was entrusted to /Ft . Morrserrate for special instruction. 
In 1^582 Akbar welcomed . the Jain saint, Hiravijaya Suri, 
who produced a great impression on the emperor, in 
5fl-608. ^/r*' 









THE DIN lEAHI 


later ordinances that saint’s influence is diseernible; 
In tt discussions in the Hall of Worship were 

closed consequent on the proclamation of the Divine 
Faith, 

- /Third Stage: The Divine Faith (1S82). Early 

'4n 15E2 Akbar summoned a council of learned men and 
nobles which sanctioned the Din //cr/if (Divine Faith) pr 
Taiihid Uahi (Divine Monotheism),-a Religion consisting 
of elements from Islam, Hinduism, Jainism, ^proastria* 
nishi and Christianity but founded on the monotheism 
characteristic of Islam, so that a common religion might 
iinifj'his empire. While some think that ‘'as a political ins¬ 
titution the Din Ilahi entirely fulfilled Akbar’s 
Smith, the severest critic of the emperor next to 
Badauni, does not spare him; The whole scheme was 
the outcome of ridiculous vanity, a monst. ous growth of 
unrestrained autocracy...The Divine Faith was a monu-. 
meht of Akbar’s folly, not of his wisdom/'®;! But the 

i emperor never propagated his faith by ioxcis and Raja 
Man Singh was not penalised for his protest in 1587 ; “ I 
certainly am a Hindu. If you order me to do so, I w ill 
become a Musalman, but 1 know^ not of the existence Of 
any other religion than these two.” The freedom of 
thought allowt^d by Akbar is particularly commendable in 
one who was “ immeasurably the richest monarch on the 
face of the earth ” and whose empire was “ the most 
powerful in the wmrld.”^ His religion was too spiritual 
and abstract to appeal to ordinary people, and unthinking 
orthodoxy w'ould not acquiesce in it. He experimented in 


f E. B. Havell, History :of Aryan Rt4e in India, 
* Smith, op. Qit„ pp, 222 & 14S. 


(1918). p. 517. 






THE DIH lEAHI 


.:^«ia 5 j^lidds “from religion to Tnetallurgy.” -'His attempt 
to kpaw the natural language and religion of man came to 
a ■tragic close aisf the children who were segregated from 
S(>ciatr hecame. deaf-mutes. The wisdom of his prophe¬ 
tic role may be called in question, but it is orthodoxy with 
'a vengeance to condemn it with bell, book and candle, 
tvithout understanding the true spirit of Akbar’s venture 
'and his noble idealism. Nq doubt be failed, and with a 
few exceptions the followers of the .Divine Faith werd nof 
sincere in their adherence to. it, though the Order con ti- 
nuqd rto exist up to, his death. But, 'like Alexander the 
Great for his -ideal^ of the brotherhood of man, Akbar 
deserves credit for his glorious vision of spiritual union; 
1"'^ his ideals ■were in advance of an age in which 
I an Alva could in th .-ee lines sen tence as many millions of 
; people to death for their resistance , to the claims of 
[Rome.” ^ Aliy rational and universal religion fhat may 
be attempted in our own agd cannot overlook the great 
experiment of Akbar. v 

Smith’s Critique. Smith treats Akbar as a’ 
non-Muslim from 1582 on the "basis of some statements of 
the Jesuit FatlierS, but their references need not be inter¬ 
preted literally. The expression, “ not being a Muslim 
myself,” in “the Happy .Sayings” of Akbar is 
regarded as a mistranslation, because in a later saying he 
sispeaks of “Our Prophet.” Jahangir in his Memoirs regards 
his father as a Muslim down to his dlath, though this : 
i evidence is not decisive. Badauni does not go further 
Ithan stating that “ not a trace of Muhammadan feeling 
■was left in his heart.” ' Yusuf-’* Ali after a careful 
> Carpenter, o/>. p. 506. 
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'f this question observes “Akbar.did" riot 

' ^ formally renounce Islam. ' His Din i/a/zi must be treated 
as a sect (of, Islam), and it is so treated by an authoi who 
' v/as born eight or ten years after A^kbar’s death. Akbar’s 
; innovations were chiefly political; be wanted tb organise 
a church wholly subservient to the state. Akb ar’s f ormula, 
j** There is no God but God, and Akbar is God's representa- 
jtive/ indiaues his attitude towards the jMillerxnial ideas of 
his time and is not opposed to the Muslim kalima or even 
doctiine. The thousand years of Islam were coming to 
fulfiltnent, and many sects and individuals were putting 
r,; forward their own ideas as to what would happen after 
the l^.Iillennium. Akbar's Millennial idea was that ho was 
S" the Mahdi prophesied who w^ould remove all differences . 
I' among the seventy-two sects of Islam. [Badauni himself 
J;'' believed in the advent of the Mahdi—a ,G^^'dc to save 
Islam]......Akbar should not be considered a tiou-^luslim 

because he saw through the hollowness of the orthodoxy 
of his time, renounced the ceremonial law, and acted c|i 
]iis own ideas’ of inspiration and ' politico-reiigious re- 
ccwistruction, flattered and encouraged b}’ deists and rationa¬ 
lists of his court. All these' features oan fxi paralleled 
from the practices and doctrines of other unorthodox 
sects and indi'''duals in Islam. Akbar was a reformer of 


fe Islam aj^d^ did; not wish to be regarded as outside pale . 

' ...Tr.HisS, breach with the church did not amount to a 
V formal repudiation of Islam.” ^ Whatever may be the 
technical }) 0 $itioii of Akbar as a Muslim, in reality he 
belonged to every religion he had knowledge of. His 
i^ellect would not s^scribe to all the doctrines of any ‘ 
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THE SULH-I-KULL 

He appreciated and accepted Islam, Hind 
Jainjfmo Zoroastrianism and Christianity to a certain 
extent, but none of them completely. Hence his religion 
was a puzzle to his contemporaries, and the followers of 
every’ religion thought that the emperor favoured their 
own faith in particular. He had no belief in revelation. 
He could not accept the Christian docrtrine of the Trinity 
or of vicarious sacrifice. Above all, he was a truly 
spifitail man with firm faith in God as he himself said: 
“ Who cai^ sever the attachment of the rational soul to 
the Supreme Being ?”, and he died remembering God. 

SECTION XXII 

THE SULH^I-KULL (PEACE WITH ALL) 
Universal Toleration. Akbar’s treatment of 
the Hindus was quite original and, unlike the Sultans 
of Delhi, he regarded Hindustan as the country of 
the Hindus. Ue could not reconcile himself to levying 
more taxes 'on Hindus than on Muslims. In 1562 he 
married the Hindu princess of Amber, later recognising 
his son by her—^Jahangir— as his heir to the throne, and 
initiated in that year the policy of Hinduising the 
administration by taking Man Singh into the imperial 
service. In the following year the tax on Hindu pilgrims 
and in 1564 the^y/^ycr were abolished. His Hindu wives 
became Islamised in some respects—titles, mode of life, etc. 
—,but were allowed to adhere to their religion. The'^con- 
quered ^hiefs were not asked to embrace Islam. Thus 
quite early in his reign as a young man, without 
eikternal influence, he boldly formulated the policy 
of encouraging his HindvrsubjectsTThough his pro-Hindu 
20 






UNIVERSAL TOLERATION 



I' pojicy"iiad been anticipated by a few Muslim rulers- 
^ Akbar of Kashmir ” (1420:70j^ 
Sher Shah and Adali Sur whose Prime Minister was 
Hemu, a Hindu—, the magnitude of his attempt 
was great, and the momentum he imparted to 
that policy during his long reign of nearly fifty years 
survived his death and flourished till its* modification 
and reversal by Shah Jahan and Aurangzib respectively. 
Thanks to Akbar, even Aurangzib could not revert com¬ 
pletely to the Koran government of Sikandar Lodi. Though 
^^political expediency contributed^^ to 
decisijon, it^ is unquestionable that fie regar ded Hindus aad 
their rehgioiij^nJ cultu as deseryirig of eiicoxuBgima^nt 

on grounds „o£ justice. , 

Smith Again. Smith tontends that Akbar was 
culpably inconsistent in his application of the doc¬ 
trine of universal toleration, and observes that he 
“ventured on legislation systematically outraging the 
sentiments and beliefs of the Muslim community...,regula¬ 
tion^ aimed at Islam and amounting...to an irritating 
persecution of that religion.'^ ^ The'"ordinances character- 
ised as ■ 'fantastic’’by that critic are the prohibition of 
"naming of children after Muhammad, of the i: 2 rection of 
new mosques or repair of old ones, of the *^stud\^ of Arabic 
or employment of that script, of pilgrimages to Mecca, etc., 
coupled with the'encouragement of Hindu, Jain and 
Zoroastrian practices—interdict on cow slaughter, prohi¬ 
bition of meat eating on a large number of days, of garlic 
and onions, insistence on prostration before the emperor, 
>remov’^al of beards,’^'Su|^anci fire worship at court, etc. No 

^ Smith, Oxford History, p. 360. 








AKBAR AS REFORMER OF I SEAM 

must have been irritating to Muslim orthodoxy,: 
But ther<^ is difference between" measures to end Islam 
those to mend it. The position of Akbar as a reformer of 
Islam, indicated by Yusuf Ali, gives a character to his' 
ordinances different from that underlined by Smith, 
who shares the surprise of Fr. Monserrate that Akbar was 
not murdered by bis Muslim subjects. " In aiming at 
uniting the two chief communities, he further prohibited 
child marriage, marriage without the consent of the bride 
and the bridegroom, opposition to ''remarriage of widows, 
sati^ etc., and §ncQaraj:ed by i:>ersonal example &arrk^ 
between Hindus and Muslims, and all this must have been 
displeasing to Hindu orthodoxy. ^His greater interference, ' 
with Muslim practices must be attributed to his position,,^ 
at least formal, as a Aluslim sovereign and to his earnest¬ 
ness in creating national unity, which could be achieved! « 
only by reducing the differences between the two commu-- 
nities to a minimum if not by obliterating them. The 
ordinances of Akbar mentioned above were the outcqme’ 
of the Din Ilahi spirit, and among the eighteen chief 
adherents to the new faith, Raja Birbal was the only 
Hindu. Though ^jiie may regret the aberrations of 
Akbar’s thought, there Is no questioning his bona fides in 
conneiction with his religious innovations, and particularly 
his zeal for achieving social solidarity. 

; Akbar’s Activity after 1582. In '1583 the first 
Jesuit mission returned to Goa, and in 1591-2 the seconef 
also failed to convert Akbar to Christianity. In 1592 the 
end of the thousand years of Islam was signalised by the . 
composition of th^ Tankh4-Alfi. anS the issue of special- 
coins. In 1593-4 the emperor promulgated the following 




INFLUENCES ON AKBAR 

^No man should be interfered with on account of 
his religion, and any one was be allowed to go over to 
- any religion he pleased/’ The third Jesuit mission, which 
was received by Akbar in 1595 and well treated, secured 
from him in 1601 the privilege to convert his subjects. 
This was a great triumph for Christianity, though the 
eraperor could subscribe only to some of its tenets, and 
the failure of the missionaries to convert to their faith 
a man like Akbar was inevitable. His relations with the 
Sikh gurus were very cordial, and his appreciation of their 
jxiint of view is in marked contrast with Raja Bifbars 
condemnation of it ' The emperor died,as a true child 
mot of any church but of G(xl, and his spiritual greatness 
is clear not to any theologian but to a religious philosopher 
-of the present century. Every man’s true religion is a 
reflection of his own real self, and Akbar’s greatness is 
reflected iu hb religious Convictions. 

Influences on his Religious Policy. Personal 
and political influences ma\’ be discerned in Akbar’s 
religious evolution and ix)licy. His ^grandfather in his 
death-bcd gave expression to unexceptionable sentiments 
though he was of the orthodox type. His father’s 
experiences in life softened his orthodoxy, and Akbar’s 
heredity and early life were favourable to the development 
of his religious views on enlightened lines. His teacher, 
Abdul Latif, initiated him into the great doctrine of 
\iniversal toleration. His'^Hindu. wives, his Hindu‘officers, 
Shaikh Mubarak and his sons, Faizi and Abul Fazl, and 
the exponents of the various religions" he came into 
contact with, influenced him in rnan}^ ways. The^political 
condition of India, the future of the Mughal dynasty, the 




SUR DAS AND DADU 


and religious condition of the Islamic world, all of 
them shaped the views of the ejnperor. Above all, it was 
his "'master mind which carried him through a maze of 
interacting ideas; particularly his pro-Hindu policy in¬ 
augurated quite early in his reign was his own. In spite 
of the , manifold influences which were exerted on his 
career, his religious policy, on the whole, was substantially 
his own creation, bearing the stamp of his genius. 

SECTION xxni 

THE BHAKTI cult AND THE SUCCESSORS OF NANAK 

Bhaktimarga. The first hal^ of the sixteenth 
century w-itnessed the passing away of Kabir in 1518, 
Vallabha in 1531, Chaitanya in 1534 and Nanak in 1538, 
Vitthalnath (1515-85), the son of Vallabha, 
Vitthalnawh father's sect, and the Krishna cult 

flourished thanks to the religious and literary activities 
of the eight disciples, four of the father and four of the. 
son, called the Ashta Chh^p or “the Eight Sealsoir 
account of their standardising Western Hindi. The 
n^ost important of them was Sur Das,, 
“ the blind bard of Agra,’' who lived m 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. The sect oi 
JJadha-Vallabhis was founded at Brindaban (near Muttra, 
U. P.), emphasising the erotic element and making Radha 
superior* to Krishna, Dadu (1544-1603), 
who belonged to Ahmadabad but lived 
mostl}' in Rajputana, was a follower of Kabir, and 
his compassion secured to him the surname of “Dayal."* 
He preached devotion to Rama and set his face 
against caste and idol worship, and his followers are called 
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^ The greatest of the Ramabhaktas wl 
Tulsi Das (1532-1623), who wrote the 
Tulsi Das j^afYicharitmuncfs (the Lake of Rama s 
Doings), popularly called the Ramayan, “the work of a great 
genius,*’ in Eastern Hindi about 1575* He was a Brahman 
born somewhere on the banks of the Junma and exposed 
as an infant owing to his birth in an inauspicious moment, 
according to the story, and the centre of his activity w^as 
Benares. He came into contact with Emperor Jahangir, 
Raja Man Singh and Abdurrahim, and w'as not connected 
with Akbar’s court. His long life was devoted to the 
inculcation of bhakti coupled with lofty morality, but he 
founded no school. He was a follower of Advaita and an 
exponent of the caste system ;and other orthodox ideas. 
He treats Rama as an incarnation of Vishnu.^ He was 
^‘the greatest man of his age in India—greater even than 
Akbar himself, inasmuch as the conquest of the hearts 
and minds of millions of men and w omen effected by the 
fX)et was an achievement infinitely more lasting and 
important than any or all of the victories gained in war by 
the monarch.**^ His Ramayan'is “to the vast majority of 
the people of Hindustan, learned and unlearned alike, their 
sole norm of conduct.” (Sir G. Grierson)^ The hhuktiniarga 
of Chaitanya was continued in Bengal by bis follow'ers. 

Successors of Nanak- Nanak was follow ed* not by 
his son but by his disciple Angad 
Angad (1538-52), who committed some of 
his predecessor’s verses to writing. The third guru 

* Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture (1936), 
pp, 182-8. » Keay. o^. c«<., pp. 51-7. » Smith, p. 417- ‘ Ishwar 

VroaBd, A Short History of ^fuslim Rule in India (3rd edition), p. 782. 






THE SIKH GURUS 
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Te Sikhs, Amar Das (1552-74), founded ' the if 
sacred well with ^ighty-four stej^s and stressed the 
importance of repeating the japji on 
Amar Da« each Step. Akbar visited him. The 

next qtmi Ram Das (1574-81), the son- 
in-law of his predecessor, obtained a site from that 
emperor, constructed ^‘the Pool of Immortality’^ at 
Ram Das Amritsar, and began the erection in 

1577 of a temple—the Golden Temple 
—on an island in the midst of that Pool. After 

Ram Das, succession to the position oi guru became 
hereditary, and his son Arjiin, the fifth 
guru (1581-1606), completed the Golden 
Temple and organised worship there and the rite of 
purification by bath in the Pool. F'urther the Adi Granth 
was finished in 1604, and the popularity of Sikhism 
increased. With the augmentation of his financial resources 
Arjim controlled the temporal and spiritual welfare of his 
followers. All the gurus from Nanak to Arjun 

maintained good relations with the Mughal Emperors 
and concentrated on religious consolidation. In spite 
of ArjuiVs reverence for Hindu and Muslim saints whc^e 
sayings were included in the Holy Book, some complained 
against him to Akbar who however found nothing ob¬ 
jectionable in the hymns of that compilation and treated 
the guru with special favour. In 1606 he gave Rs. 5,000 
to Khusru out of pity for that prince pursued by his father, 
Jahangir. After the suppression of his son’s rebellion the 
emperor fined Arjun two lakhs of Rupees, and though his fol¬ 
lowers were ready to pay that amount, the gww refused to 
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fine on the principle that the fine was unjust and 
that “ whatever mone}' I have is for the poor, the friendless 
and the stranger,” with the result that he was tortured to 
death at Lahore. Jahangir was actuated in this affair 
merely hy political considerations, and he was not prone 
to launch on religious persecution. With 
the sixth Har Govind (1606-45), 

more a soldier than a saint, a new chapter commenced in 
the history of the Sikhs, who were a peaceful religious 
sect throughout the sixteenth century. 

SECTION XXIV 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC GROUPS 

Population. In the absence of the census the popu¬ 
lation of India in the sixteenth century has to be estimated 
on the basis of the extent and densit}' of cultivation, the 
sixe of armies, the number of houses in cities sometimes 
mentioned by foreign travellers, etc; about seventy millions 
in Northern India and thirt}- in South India.^ Agra 
and other cities are described by foreigners as greater than 
big European cities, the population of London and Paris 
being 152,478 and about 400,000 respectively towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. Therefore the great cities 
of Northern India in that age may be regarded as contain ¬ 
ing from 200,000 to 500,000 inhabitants like the cities of 
India today with the exception of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 

Social and Economic Groups. Tire social groups 
w'ere the Hindus including the Sikhs; the Muslims, 


Moreland, India at the Death of Akhar (1920), pp. 20 & 22. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC GROUPS 

rlous and foreign, the latter consisting of the AfaEs" 
and Persians of the coast and the followers of the Mughals ; 
the Parsis who’were gradually turning their attention 
from agriculture to cdfnmerce ; the Portuguese at Diu and 
Daman and their representatives at Lahore and other 
places as well as the Jesuit missionaries from Goa residing 
at the Mughal court; Abyssinian slaves, some of them 
holding high office; a few Jews and Armenians engaged in 
commerce. From the economic point of view there were 
those holding administrative posts, the professional and 
religious sections of the population patronised by the 
government and the people, and servants and slaves-- - 
consumers; and those engaged in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce—producers. We have seen that the 

mansahdarsy largely foreigners, were in 
circumstances, the salary of their office being princely 
apart from the perquisites realised by them. There was 
no legal profession, and literary men, artists and physicians 
became inansabdars or were rewarded in other ways. 
Akbar made grants to Muslim and Hindu religious insti¬ 
tutions. Servants, free and unfree, were employed in 
large numbers in the imperial household with about 5000 
women. In the army, each soldier in active service had 
two or three servants; each elephant, four, and the 
animal for the emperor’s use, seven. The imperial 
luxury is reflected in the fact that the emperor used the 
water of the Ganges wherever he might be and that ice 
was brought daily from the mountains, and fruits from 
Kashmir, Kabul, Badakhshan and Samarkand, a melon 
from Badakhshan costing about fifteen rupees and ice about 
a rupee per lb. in moderh currency. Sports and amuse- 




AGRICULTURE 

:--;^^™vided employment for a large number of 
indfiiany animals, even frogs, were, trained to fight. The 
mansabdars imitated the emperor, and it is on record 
that one of them had 500 torch-bearers and that another 
consumed a thousand rich dishes every day^ They spent 
lavishly^ on horses and elephants, jewellery, dress, fruits 
and ice, using the last throughout the year, and a crowd of 
domestic servants. An ordinary servant was paid about 
Re, 1-8-0 per mensem, and a slave-girl could be purchased 
for about Rs. 50. Though Akbar abolished the enslave¬ 
ment of prisoners of war in 1562, people became slaves as 
punishment for some crimes and owing to insolvency, and 
as a device to tide over hard times. Children were sold in 
normal times, and Bengal was active in the manufacture 
of eunuchs.. In general, slaves were well treated* A 
respectable part of the national income was thus wasted 
in luxury and show and in other uneconomical waj^. 

SECTION XXV 

( AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

Agriculture. The crops grown were indigo, sugar- 
-jcane, gojpj^y^ cotton, wheat, barleys rice, sesame, lim;eed, 
rape, mmets, pulses, etc,, the first four being more valu- 
■able than whi^at. The system of agricultpce was more or 
less the same as at present. Jute was not conspicuous, 
though it was growm in Bengal to meet the local need of 
sackcloth worn by the poor. Tobacco was introduced 
into the Mughal Empire in 1604-5 before Akbar’s death. 
Small holdings seem to have predominated, and the 
position of the peasant appears to have been tolerable 
under Akbar, It is said that the assessment was severe 
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it the ordinary cultivator was much worse Oj 
he is today, paying a larger share of his present income 
to the sleeping-partners in his industry, and discouraged 
from almost every form of enterprise by the uncertainty 
which clouded the future.”^ But, owing to the 
extreme cheapness of grain, mutton, milk, etc., the 
unskilled labourer who earned less than an anna a day 
(2 dams'-=l/20 Re.) “ possibly had more to eat in ordinary 
years than he has now" [prices have risen during the past 
three centuries more than five times—about six times ^]. 

But. I doubt if the cultivators on the whole w^ere 

better off three centuries ago than they are now, and it is 
possible that they may have been less prosperous.’’^ 
Peasants borrowed sometimes by pledging their wives 
and childeren. They underwent unspeakable sufferings 
during the famines of 1555-6 and 1595-8, and it is 
recorded that “men ate their cwm kind.” 

Industry. The leading industry was the w^eaving of 
cotton-cloth, carpets, etc. Sonargaon (Dacca, Bengal) 
occupied the position enjoyed by Dacca later. The other 
important industrial centres were Benares, Agra, Burhan- 
pur, Multan and Lahore. Indian piece-goods reached 
Arabia, Egypt and the Mediterranean area; Burma and 
Malacca; China, Philippines and Japan, to a small extent, 
and perhaps even Mexico. Hence the somewhat exag¬ 
gerated account of a foreigner that “ every one from the 
Cape of Good Hope to China, man and woman, is clothed 
from head to foot in Indian piece-goods. Silk-weaving 
was less conspicuous from the point of view of export, 
but it was an important industry in Gujarat, Kashmir and 
^ * Moreland, op. cit., pp. 138, 56 & 179. * Smith, op. cit., p. 394. 
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and in cities like Agra and Lahore. 
pro^Ction was supplemented by imports from China, 
Central Asia and Persia. Goods made of wool and 
hair were not' prominent. We have mentioned ' 
the jute-cloth of Bengal. Building of boats and ships 
was an important industry. In the production of 
luxuries like jewellery and ivory goods artistic standards 
were maintained. The leather industry supplied Indian 
needs, and a small quantity of paper was manufactured. 
Sugar was produced chiefly in Bengal; opium in Bihar 
and Malwa ; indigo largely at Bayana(Rajputana) ; iron . 
in a number of provinces from Bengal to Gujarat and 
Kashmir; a small quantity of copper in Rajputana, the 
metal being very costly; and salt in Rajputana, the 
Panjab and the coast. India was very nearly self-sup¬ 
porting.^ It is...to my mind indisputable that in the 

matter of industry India was more advanced relatively 
to Western Europe than she is today.”’^ 

Exports, Imports, Sea-Ports, etc. The chief ex¬ 
ports were piece-goods, indigo and opium, and the main 
imports, gold, silver, copper, raw silk, velvet, brocade, 
horses, wines from Europe, and slaves from Africa. The 
principal sea-ports of % the Mughal Empire were Lahari 
Bandar in Sindh, Cambay, Broach, Surat, Hughliand Sri- 
pur (near Dacca). Most of the nobles spent their large 
income as soon as it reached their hands and lived “ to 
secure a surfeit of every kind of pleasure.” We have seen 
that the poor people had enough to eat owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary cheapness of the necessaries of life including 
gW, except salt and refined sugar. But their dwellings 
* & ^ Moreland, op. cit„ pp. 142 & 155-6. 
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ivi^ffs^^etched and contained very little furniture, copper 
and brass vessels being a luxury. Foreign travellers 
emphasise their nakedness ; the clothes and shoes,of 
the masses were not conspicuous, though they wore cheap 
metal ornaments, celebrated marriages expensively, and 
visited holy places. The mass of the nobles were 
Steeped in luxury and the. ..mass of the people were 
miserably poorThe economic life of India at the end 
of the sixteenth century was characterised essentially by 

inadequate production and faulty distribution.The 

whole tendency of the economic environment was still 
further to discourage prcxluction, and to enhance the 
existing faults of distribution, so that a period 
of increasing impoverishment, was to be expect¬ 
ed.The position w^as unstable, and.the seed 

had been sown of economic and political collapse/’^ 


SECTION XXVI 


PERSIAN LITERATURE AND HINDI POETRY 

Persian Literature. We have surveyed the his¬ 
torical literature of the age, and among the writers of 


history Abul Fazl <^erves mention in any 
account of Persian Literature produced 


Abul Fazl 


in the Mughal Empire. Competent authors e ' ‘ him 



as a master of the grand style though a few would prefer 
the directness and comparative simplicity of the style of 
his Autobiography. Further he is given credit for the 
purity of thought characteristic of all his writings. He 
v/as not onty a historian and a statistician but also a critic 

1 & 2 Ibid,, pp. 254 & 299-300. 
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|nd:ak p6et. Thanks to Akbar some works in Sanskrit 
were translated into Persian; the Ramayana and the 
Mahahharata by Badauni; the Atharva- 
veda by Ibrahim Sirhindi; 'and the 
Lildvati dealing with Arithmetic by Faizi ' famous books 
in other languages were also rendered into Persian, 
particularly-the Memoirs oi Babar from the 
Turki original. The great poets of Akbar’s 
court were Ghizali and Faizi, and the latter is regarded 
as the greatest.poet of Muslim India next to Amir Kliasru 
(fourteenth century)* 

Hindi Poetry. The reign of Akbar is an epoch in 
the history of Hindi Literature. The ehiperor and his 
officers like Man Singh and Abdurrahim patronised 
literary men. There were public servants like Todar 
Mai who composed Hindi verses. Bitbal, the Kavi Rat, 
was much appreciated foi* his witty and humorous short 
verses. Abdurrahim knew many langua¬ 
ges, and was a great poet; he is said to have 
given thirty-six lakhs of rupees to Ganga Prasad or Gang 
Kavi, a poet of Akbar’s court, for a single verse. Similarly a 
single verse is known to have secured from Man Singh the 
reward of a lakh of rupees. Faizi composed many verses in 
Hindi. Tansen, the greatest musician of the 
age, was also a poet. There w^ere many 
authors outside the circle of the imperial court. Kesav 
Das was not only a great poet, but also an 
authority on poetics. We have considered 
the apostolic career and spiritual influence of Tulsi Das, 
who was the author of jnany works, and the greatest of 
them is the Rainayatu “ undoubtedlj' a great poem, 
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Tulsi Das 


Sur Das 


to rank among the great classical masterpTec^ 
world’s literature.”* Sir George Grierson thinks 
that “Tulsi Das is the most important 
figure in the whole of Indian Literature.”^ 
The Ramayan consists of seven cantos, and the second 
section, the Ayodhya Kaiid, is regarded as the best, and 
the similes of the poet are “ better than (those of) Kalidasa 
at his best.” Though the place of honour in Hindi poetry 
is generally assigned to Tulsi Das, some subscribe to the 
opinion that “ Sur is tlie sun, Tulsi the moon.” Sur Das 
is in some respects superior to Tulsi Das 
from the literarj^ point of view, and “ holds 
a very high place in literature.”® The Sur Sagar and the 
Suravali are collections of his lyrics on Krishna and 
Radha. He was a prolific writer and the chief of the 
Ashta Chhap. Much was written by other exponents of 
the bhaktimarga. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century lived Malik Muhammad Jayasi 
whose Padumavati is an allegorical poem 
on the capture of Chitor in 1303 by Ala-I^'^n Khilji, 
Padumavati or Padmini being the beautiful queen of 
Ratna Simha, the ruler of Mewar. Though the historical 
value of the work is disputed by some, “ it is a work of 
great originality and poetic beauty, and must be reckoned 
as one of the masterpieces of Hindi literature.”* Akbar 
posses.sed a splendid library of 24,000 
manuscripts, valued at Rs. 6,463 731, but 
was not interested in printed works though about 1,550 
Indian printing^iwas started by the Jesuits of Goa. 


Jayasi 


Akbar’s Library 


‘ “ Keay. op. cit., pp, 56. 74 & 32. Simth, op. cit., p. 420. 
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' SECTION KXVn 

ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING 


A ROMANCE IN STONE 


%L 


. Architecture. The architecture of Akbar’s reign 
r-eveals Persian and Hindu influences and exhibits the 
mind of the emperor in stone. Though Humayun s tomb 
completed in 1569 is largely Persian in its character¬ 
istics, it has a few Hindu features, and is a building 
cf exceptional merit,farnous for its dome. The tomb 
of Muhammad Ghaus at Gwalior built about the same 
time is a typical Indian structure. Even the bridge 
constructed at Jaunpur possesses artistic merit. Akbar 
commenced the fortification of Agra, Lahore and Allaha- 
ibad. Many of his buildings of red stone at Agra were 
superseded by Shah Jahan’s marble edifices, but the most 
important of the extant remains Js the Jahan^iri Mahal 
built for the residence of Prince Salim. The greatest 
:architectural creation of Akbar is Fathpur-Sikri with nine 
gates, “ a romance in stone famous for its- buildings of 
red sandstone as well as for the astonishing rapidity of 
their construction. It 'was the imperial capital from 1569 
to 1585, and its chief buildings are the Jami Masjid or 
the Great Mosque, with its Buland Darwaza or Lofty 
Gate, the '' magnificent triumphal archway and entrance¬ 
gateway combined” ^ and its “ King s Gate intended fpi 
the emperor^s use. The tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti 
exhibits pronounced Hindu architectural features. The 
Diwan-i-Khass Qi the Private-Audience Hall contains the 
throne pillar, which is a massive octagonal column, 
elaborately carved,..: .. .surmounted by an enormousj:ircu- 

V & ^ C. H U 533 & 545. 
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?Mtal....-.The top of the pillar is ten feet jn diameter 
r,." .The summit of the pillar and the galleries radiating 
from it were guarded b}'' parapets of pierced stone lattice- 
work about 15 inches high. Tradition affirms, and no 
doubt with truth, that Akbar, comfortably seated \on 
cushions and rugs, occupied the central space, while a 
minister stood at each corner of the room awaiting his 
orders,”^ The other important buildings at Sikri are 
Jodh Bai^s palace, predominantl}'^ Hindu in character, and 
Birbal’s house in **the mixed style’* like the four temples of 
Krishna at Bcindaban (near Muttra) now in a partially 
ruined condition. 

Painting. Akbar loved painting and observed t 
“T here are many that hate painting; but such 
men I dislikes. It appears to me as if a painter had 
peculiar means of recognising God.” Under his fostering 
care-'the blend of Persian and Hindu ideals was effected. 
Of the'^seventeen known painters of distinguished merih 
thirteen were Hindus. 'Abdus Samad of Shiraz, Master ' 
of the Mint, was the leading artist, and one of liis fampus 
disciples was Daswanth, the son of a domestic servant, 
who was “ discovered ” by Akbar. A third great painter 
was Basawan. The productions of the age have perished 
with some exceptions like the" frescoes of Sikri on the 
^all of the emperor’s bed-room, 

SECTION xxvin 

MUSIC AND COINAGE 

Music. Akbar was proficient in the theory and art of 
his patronage of it was supplemented by that 
^ Smith, o^. p. 444. ~ 







MUSIC AND COINAGE 

Singh. Of the thirty-six 
ci^iis mcluding Baz Bahadur, the dispossessed ruler of 
Malwa, mentioned by Abul Fazl, Tansen (d. 1589) of 
GWi^ior, a Hindu convert to Islam, was the greatest. 
CaihF^pby also received much encouragement from Akbar. 

Coinage. Excluding gold and silver coins of great 
weight intended chiefly for presentation, the principal 
^nes of Akbar were the-'gold muhar (mohur) of from 
i^O to 175 grains equivalent to nine rupees. The coins of 
silver and copper largely in circulation were not token coins 
as at present, and their (face value was equal to their real 
'Value. The greatest of Mughal coins was the'silver rupee 
of 178 grains—Sher Shah’s standard—,the predecessor of 
the rupee of today. The "topper dam, equivalent to one- 
fortieth of a rupee, of about 330 grains abo conformed to 
Slier Shah’s standard. Akbar established'seventy-six mints, 

. the chief of them being at the imperial capital, Lahore, 
Ahmadabad, Jaunpur, Patna and in Bengal. The early 
gold and silver coins contain the kalima and other 
symbols of orthodoxy; the legend on them runs as follows : 
“ Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, Emperor, Champion 
of the Fqith....-..may God most High perpetuate the 
kingdom and the sovereignty.” In 1579 the inscription 


• “ Allahu Akbar ” 
jalla jalalahu” 
The coins of 


appeared and later “ Allahu Akbar 
(“God is great, eminent is His glory”). 


Akbar were much superior to those 
of his European contemporaries, and he “ deserves 
high credit for the excellence of his extremely varied 
coinage, as regards purity of metal, fullness of weight, and 
artistic execution.”^ 






akbar’s appearance and tastes 

SECTION XXIX 

AKBAR’S PHYSIQUE & HABITS 

Akbar’s Physique. Like Sivaji, Akbar (meaning 
“Very Great”) was of medium stature, and Fr. 
Monserrate observes that “one could easily Vecbgnise, 

even at the first glance, that he is the King. his eyes 

so bright and flashing that they seem like a sea shimmering 

in the sunlight.His body is exceedingly well-built and 

is neither too thin nor too stout.”i His forehead, shoulders 
ahd chest were broad, his arms long, and his hips narrow ; 
in short he was a man distinct from the narrow-shouldered, 
broad-hipped and short-legged woman, a distinction made 
much of by the t^isogynist, Schopenhauer. Akbar deve¬ 
loped his physiqde by manly exercises, and became 
remarkable for courage and powers of endurance. His 
passion for hunting and polo did not diminish his interest 
in his favourite but less manly pastime of pigeon-flying.' 
His physical strength was not impaired even after many 
years of varied and extraordinary activity,‘and Prince 
Salim feared that his father might not die at all. In 
reckless courage'Akbar resembled Alexander the Great. 

Habits. Akbar dressed himself attractively and 
loved European dress. Like Sivaji, though not to the 
same extent, he was a moderate eater with a taste for 
fruits like grapes, melons and pomegranates. He 
was not fond of meat diet; he it tasteless 

and practically eschewed it in the latter half of his reign. 
One of bis “ Happy Sayings ’’ runs as follows : “ It is not 
right that a man should make his stomach the grave of 

> Hoyland and Banerjee (Ed), The Commentary of^.l^se^ZTe 
(19^2), pp. 196-7. 













ipuBps. ■ His consumption of wine opium was occ¬ 
asionally excessive in his early life and reminds us of fcs 
g^df^hef. but his dnnking diminished ;in later life to 
ItftQ vanishing point though he did not abandon the solace 
' opiumt But his splendid constitution stood him in 
i stead. All his three sons n’ere adclicted to those 
jnto.xicants; IViurad and Daniyal became premature 
Victims of chronic alcoholism, and Salim developed into 
■“the talented drunkard.” 

SECTIOK XXX 

TOE EMPEROR’S MENTAL VIGOUR, MORAL PURITY & 
SPIRITUAL VISION 

Mental Vigour. In spite of his tc'chnical illiteracy 
Akbar acquired an extensive knowledge of many subjects 
—history, philosophy, religion and . art. He possessed an 
enquiting mind which probed {irobleras to their founda¬ 
tions. He was an exiterimeiitalist in many fields. He 
was a votary of truth, and his pursuit of it was unwearied. 
Hin thinking mind was not satisfied with conventional 
answers to questions. In his interest in the mechanical 
arts like the making of guns, he resembled Peter the Great., 
jpf Russia. 

" Moral Purity. On the sexual side Akbar reformed 
himself as early iis 1564, and 'respected the honour of 
women after that date. He had nuinei ous wives and con¬ 
cubines, and ill this respect was rnferio.r to Aurangzib. 

' Occasionally he lost Ins temper, and Fr. Monserrate notes 
his “ awful majesty ” in his anger. In general he was 
kind, considerate and fair to all. He was not cruel like 
Jadbangir or Shah Jahan, but could sometimes be merciless. 



JHis-^tion of justice is clear from the following Happy 


akbar’s spiritual vision 



vSaying”: “ If I were guilty of an unjust act, 1 would rise 
in judgment against myself/’ As regards the charge against 


him of crookedness in politics, it is to some extent true,. 


but in duplicity and mendacity he was far surpassed by 
Elizabeth of England,”^ and other European sovereigns 
were no better th^n Akbar. His political ambition was 
not restrained by morality or scruples, but he showed 
moderation after success. 

Spiritual Vision. Akbar was a'rationalist inclined 
towards mysticism. His conception of God was the purest. 
He said : Each person according to his condition gave 
the Supreme Being a name, but in reality to name the 
Unknowable is vain.” It is an outrage upon the sacred 
spirit dominant in history, to use Mommsen’s phrase, to des¬ 
cribe Akbar as an atheist or agnostic ; his firm belief in God 
is unquestionable though his reason revolted against the 

( dogmatism of the theologian and the puerility of the 
ignorant. He uttered the following classic on religious 
; liberalism ^‘Hf thou art a Musalman, go and mix with the 
! Franks. '' If thou art a Jew, associate with Christians. 
Whatever be thy religion, associate with those who think 
differently from thee. If thou canst mix freely with them 
and are npt angered at hearing their discourse, thou hast 
attained peace and art a veritable master of creation.” 

Blots on Akbar’s Character. Inordinate vanity,, 
stultifying intolerance towards Muslims and insatiable 
'^earth-hunger have been mentioned by different writers 
as serious blots on Akbar’s otherwise noble character. 
These strictures may be answered to a large extent, but 
‘ aii i., IV, p. 154. 




] CONQUEROR AND ADMINISTRATOR 

V^ven the severest modern critic of the emperor admits that 
*‘his aberrations must be viewed in proper perspective and 
should be regarded as only spots on the sun.” Akbar was 
kingly in every respect, and possessed substantiafly the 
.qualities, physical, mental, moral and spiritual, requisite 
for the effective exercise of imperial authority. 

SECTION XXXI 

AS A CONQUEROR & ADMINISTRATOR 

Conqueror. Akbar aimed at the annexation of the 
"Dakhan Sultanates, and of ^Central i\sia in order to fullil 
the baulked ambition of Babar regarding his ancestral 
dominions. He conquered only a small part of the 

Dakhan, and the great power of Abdullah Khan Uzbeg 
frustrated the Grand Mughal’s Central Asian ambition. 
One authority (Purch^) goes to the extent of saying that 
Akbar desired to conquer India up to'^Cape Comorin, 
though we cannot be sure whether his imperial scheme 
was so vast. We are told by another authority that 
he sent two embassies to Venkata I of Vijayanagar in 
1600 and 1604. In spite of his partial failure in 

gaining his objective, his achievements as a general are 
substantial. It would have been better if he had not 
inaugurated the conquest of the Dakhan, as his bad 
example was followed by his successors with calamitous 
consequences. 

. Administrator. ^Akbar’s “ genius for organisation 
rare among eastern potentates and not common in any 

part of the world” ^ gave strength and stability to the 

Mughal Empire really founded by him, and sustained it 

0^ cit.t p. 354. 




REFORMER AND PATRON OF CULTURE 



century after his death. ' “ Akbar’s whole conception 


of an administrator’s functions was modern.” * In spite of 


the defects of his work already discussed, his great ad¬ 
ministrative principles regarding land settlement, en¬ 
couragement of indigenous talent, and religious toleration, 



I 


constitute the bed-rock of British rule in India. 


SECTION XXXII 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL REFORMER AND PATRON 
OF ART AND LITERATURE 

Religious and Social Reformer. ’ Though Akbar 
failed in his prophetic role and though the Din Ilahi was 
interred with his bones, the atmosphere of his court was 
conducive to the development of a liberal religious outlook 
in the princes, and Jahangir, and to some extent Shah.**' 
Jahan, inherited the doctrine of toleration. Akbar’s new 
angle of visionlimited the attempt of Aurangzib to establish 
Koran government and contributed to its failure.‘ The 
effort to found a secular State ma}- be viewed in the light of 
the difficulties recorded in history in demarcating the res¬ 
pective spheres of “ God and Caesar.” The division of 
sovereignty into religious and temporal is opposed to 
modern thinking. It is sheer bigotry to ridicule the noble 
endeavour of Akbar to establish a universal religion, at 
least to supply his empire with a strong bond of union. 
The failure to blend Hindu and Islamic traditions, religious 
and cultural, has left a dangerous legacy which threatens 
the unity and indivisibilty of India today.- 

Patron of Art and Literature. Akbar did not per- 
functorily patronise art and literature, but appreciated the 
^J.R.A.S. (1918), pp. 345-6. " 





PRINCE OF DRE^VMERS 
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of his efforts in that direction and infused his 
national ideals into them, * Ha is described as the founder 
of a reall}^ national Indian style, combining the best 
features of both Hindu and Muhammadan architecture/*' 


and this style r by some as‘'the best moder 


for Indian artists aiming at creative work at -' the present 


day. 


His success in stimulating Muslim and Hindu talents 
is remarkable. 'The credit of diverting the attention of 
Muslims to Hindu literature, classical and vernacular, 
belongs to him, < Though greater cultural progress 
made in the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
impetus to it emanated from Akbar, whose reign witnessed 
: the rise of men of genius outside the circle of his proteges.. 
I i- We have seen that most of the historical literature on Sher 
Il’dShah owes its existence to the rnagnaniniity of the most 
illustrious member of a dynasty inimical to his osvn. 


SECTION xxxiir 

PRINCE or DREAMERS, NATIONALIST AND STATESMAN 

“ Prince of Dreamers/’ Akbar led his subjects not 
by the nose but by their ideals. 




'PM- 
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Hi 


as the fpnudation of his greatness. 


s idealism is regarded 
No doubt his concep¬ 


tion of’a, united Itvdia'and of a universal religion is worthy ,ee 


of an Alexander, /' His Ivilliant idealism cannot be passed w 
over in silence, but'‘ the practical ability displayed by j 


Akbar as soldier, general, administrator, diplomatist, and 
supreme ruler is mainly responsible for his lasting fame 
and greatness. It is unfair to dismiss him .as a master of , ^ , 
mere tlieory, because he was pre-eminently a man of ' 
action, ^ ,' ■, ■ ..'.t^ ^ 










^;^^:tionalist. '^Akbar was influenced b}' nationalist 


ideals not only in polities and administration but also in ; 
his advancement of cultural progress. The small percen-; 
tage of Hindus among the mansabdars does not contradict v/ 
his great ideal, because he hastened slowly ; his* appoint¬ 
ment of Hindus to the highest posts of trust and responsi- . : 
bility is proof positive of his earnestness in Hinduising the = 

- administration. He tlnderstpod the limitations of govern¬ 
ment by the Koran, treated India-as the land of the 
Hindife, and strove to make the Mughal Empire a truly 
Indian Empire. His whole policy was shaped by the ■ 
point of view of the bulk of his subjects. • Whatever may 
be the objections to his methods, there is no questioning 
his ideal of creating a unified, organic and stable State in . 
India and warding off extra-Indian influences, religious and 

political. ■' “A foreigner in blood., he was the only one 

of the long line of rulers professing Islam who ever con¬ 
ceived the idea of becoming the father, of all his subjects, 
rather than the leader of a militant and dominant minority, ; 
alien in faith, and to a great extent in race, to the nations 
of India.” ^ 

Statesman/ ^Akbar’s nationalism is evidence of his 
orginality in statesmanship. The spirit of progress took 
refuge in his grave. In other respects, his originality wa§ 
selective rather than creative, and his indebtedness to Abul 
Fazl, Todar Mai and Sher Shah cannot be underestima¬ 
ted. 'He possessed the knack of choosing, using and keeping 
able men as his coadjutors though, in the case of Birbal, he 
put a square man in a round hole by sending him on an 
expedition to the North-West frontier. In genentl he 












STATESMAN 



chfee the right man for an office, made his position con¬ 
genial, and reposed confidence in him till it was abused; 
while at the same time himself controlling the policy of the 
State and directing the activities of his officers, without 
however curbing their initiative and enthusiam. To rule over 
an extensive empire on such lines requires not only practi¬ 
cal statesmanship of the first degree but tfie genius to get 
things done. ^In this respect Akbar shone far above Aurang- 
zib, who attempted too much and failed to make proper use 
of his officers’ talents, energy and zest. •' Adapting Leigh 
Hunt it may be said that, to the undervaluing remark 
that Akbar had wise ministers, it is well answered that he 
chose them. In his capacity to utilise effectively the 
services of his ministers, he resembles Augustus. Akbar, 
the greatest of all Muslim rulers of India, compares favour¬ 
ably with his famous contemporaries^ Shah Abbas the 
Great of Persia and Queen Elizabeth of England. 
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CHAPTER VTI 

SOUTH INDIA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


SECTION I 

PRATAPARUDRA GAJAPATI OF ORISSA 
Prataparudra. We saw how Purxishottama 
^Gajapati (1470^97) rehabilitated his imperial position 
in the last decade of his reign, in spite of his initial diffi¬ 
culties, by taking advantage^, of the political confusion in 
the Bahmani empire consequent on the execution of 
Gaw^an in 1481 and the death of Muhammad III a year 
later. Under his son and successor Prataparudra (1497- 
1541), th^ decline of Orissa commenced though his empire 
extended from the Hughli to Ihe Nellore District along the 
coast. Early in his reign he repelled an invasion by the 
army of the Sultan of Bengal, Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, 
after its sack of Puri (1509), and assumed the title of Pan- 
chagaudadhinayaka. or Overlord of the Pive Gaudas, 
in his copper plate grant from Kavali (Nellore Dt.\ dated 
1510-11, which mentions his defeat of the king of Gauda 
br Bengal and his recovery of the lost territories. His 
Prime Minister, Ramananda Raya, resigned his office in 
1510 and became a disciple of Chaitanya, whose influence 
on the Gajapati was great. 

War with Vijayanagar. Krishnadeva Raya of 
Vijayanagar captured Udkyagiri (Nellore Dt.) in 1314 
Kondavidu (Guntur Dt.) in 1515. In the foUoAving 
year he advanced as far as Simhachalarn (near Vizaga* 
patam) and erected a pillar of victory there. Prataparudra 





THE GAJAPATIS 

by giving his daughter in marriage 
to the victor, who generously left to the vanquished all 
the territory north of the Krishna, himself retaining only the 
regions which had previously belonged to Vijayanagar. 
There are no valid reasons in favour of the view that 
Krishnadeva Raya undertook a fourth Kalinga campaign or 
a second Kalinga War. The combined efforts, military and 
diplomatic, of the emperor of Vi jayanagar and of bis Prime 
Minister, Saluva Timma, effected the discomfiture of the 
Gajapati, and the conqueror’s appreciation pf his own 
achievement is clear from his .title of Gajapatisapianqa- 
(Destroyer of the seven limbs of the Gajapati’s 
sovereignty) and from his erection of the House of 
Victory'’to comine;inorate his grand triumph. After the 
war wilfli Vijayanagar, Prataparudra suffered from the 
aggressions of Golkonda about 1522. His failure to 
maintain the empire of Orissa is attributed by some scholars 
to the Vaishnava revival; “ the decline of the power and 
prestige of Orissa is solely due to the national adoption of 
the sublime Bhakti-marga of Cbaitanya. 

Mukunda Harichandana. The Suryavamsa djTiasty 
was followed about 1542 by the Bhoi dynasty founded by 
Govinda Vidyadharji who ruled for seven j^ears. His 
line was overthrown b}' Mukunda Harichandana, a Telugu 
general, in 1560. After his bloody usurpation he strove 
hard during his reign of eight years to maintain the 
independence of his kingdom and won the good opinion 
of his subjects. Akbar concluded an alliance with him 
against the Afghan ruler of Bengal^ and Ibrahim wShah Sue 
ultimately found asylum in Orissa. Mukunda sent his 
^ E. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, I (1930). p. 336. 
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r^fj^^^tative to the Mughal court. In 1568 he was 
lefeated and put to death by Sulaimai;i Kararani, Thus 
perished the last great Gajapati of Orissa.” Northern 
Orissa remained under the Afghans, Sulaiman and his 
..sons, till its conquest by Raja Man Singh in 1592. But 
Mughal rule was established there only during the reign 
of Jahangir. Southern Orissa continued under Hindu 
chiefs till its annexation by Golkonda about 1640. 


Adil Khan III 


SECTION II 

THE FARUKIS OF KHANDESH (CONTD.) 

The death of Adil Khan II, the last great Faruki, in 
1501 raised bis brother Daud (1501-8) to the throne. 

Daud invasion of Khandesh by Ahmadnagar 

necessitated the aid of Malwa which invol¬ 
ved Daud’s subordination to the latter power. The war of 
succession (1508-9) resulted in the intervention of 
Ahmadnagar, Berar and Gujarat, and 
ultimately Adil Khan III (1509-20), 
belonging to the younger branch of the royal 
family, ascended the throne with the support of Mahmud 
Bigarha of Gujarat. A marriage alliance strengthened 
the friendly relations with Gujarat, and with its support 
the danger to Khandesh from Ahmadnagar was removed. 

Muhammad Shah I (1520-37) ably seconded 
the activities of his uncle, Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat (1526-37), •w’^ho allowed his 
nephew, to assume the title of Shah and nominated him 
as his successor to the throne of Gujarat. After Bahadur’s 
death, Muhammad left for Gujarat to occupy its throne, 
but died on the way. He was followed by his brother 


Muhammad 
Shah I 
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ab^ratc Shah 
sovereignty of 



Mubarak 
Shah 11 


II (1537-66), who failed to secure 
Gujarat. In 1562 the Mughal Governor 
of Malwa, Pir Muhammad, in his pursuit 
of Baz Bahadur, captured Burhanpur, 
massacred its inhabitants, and perpetrated 
other atrocities in Khandesh, but was pursued and defeated 
by Mubarak with the assistance of Tufal Khan, the 
usurper of Berar. In 1564 however Khandesh acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Akbar. Muham- 
^Shah mad Shah II (1566-76) repelled again with 

the help of Berar an invasion of Khandesh 
by Gujarat in 1567, but failed in his subsequent invasion 
of Gujarat to enforce his claims to its throne. His attempts 
to undo the annexation of Berar by Ahmadnagar resulted 
ultimately in Murtaza Nizam Shah Ts saOk of Burhanpur 
and his seige of Asirgarh. Muhammad died soon after his 
tragic failure. His brother Raja Ali Khan 
^Khan^^ (Adil Shah IV) ascended the throne by 
superseding his nephew. Unlike his prede¬ 
cessors from 1564. he (1577-97) refused to pay tribute to 
Akbar in 1579 and cherished for some time the ambition 
of uniting the Dakhan against Mughal aggression. Finally 
he was compellerf by circumstances to co-operate with 
Akbar against Ahmadnagar. His son, 
Bahadur Shah (1597-1601), offered remark¬ 
ably whole-hearted and consistent oppo¬ 
sition to the Mughal advance. Hence Akbar’s capture of 
Burhanpur in 1600 and Asirgarh in the following year. 
Khandesh became a Mughal province and was renamed 
Dandesh in honour of Prince Daniyal. Bahadur Shah 
was religious and charitable, but at the same 


Bahadur 

Shah 




THE IMAD SHAHIS 

/nsual and obstinate. ^ The architectural 
ly ot the Faxuicis in the fifteenth century continued in 
the following century: the Jami Masjid of Raja Air, 
Khan, erected .in 1588, is ^’orth noting for “'the symmetry 
and disposition of its parts.’’® 

SECTION til 

THE IMAD SHAHIS OF BESAR 

Fathullah. Berar was one of the four original pro¬ 
vinces of the, Bahmani Empire, later subdivided by 
Gawan into Gawil and Mahur (Northern and Southern 
Berar). Fathullah, the founder of the Imad Shahi djTiasty 
of Berar, was a Brahman taken prisoner at Vijayanagar by 
Ahmad the Saint. He was converted to Islam and placed 
under the Governor of Berar. Under Muhammad IlLhe 
. was at first Governor , of that province with the title of 
Imad-ul-Mulk and in 1480 obtained charge of the new 
province of Gawil, containing the two great fortresses of 
Gaw’il and Narnala. After the execution of Gawan, 
Fathullah lost all confidence in the central government 
and retired to his province without, securing the king’s 
permk^ion. But the death of Muhammad III and the 
accession of Mahmud brought Fathullah to Bidar. He co¬ 
operated with the central administration for a few years, 
and subsequently withdrew to his province consequent 
on his disgust with the state of affairs at the capital. In 
1490 he became independent, brut did nof assume the royal 
title. He was succeeded by his son Ala-ud-din (1504-29), 
who befriended Yusuf Adil Shah against the combina¬ 
tion which persecnted him for his proclamation of the 
^ Indian Ahtiquary (1918), p. 183. * C. H, I., IV, p. 575. 
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^creed as the religion of the Bijapiir kingd^ 

54. Ala-ud-din received Mahmud Balimani who fled 
from Bidar to Berar in 1514, and further 
showed his loyally by marching with 
him to Bidar, but the Sultan chahged his mind and re¬ 
joined his minister, Amir Ali Barid, the de facto ruler of 
Bidar. In 151f Mahur was besieged by Amir Ali 
Barid. Ala-ud-din forced him. to withdraw to Bidar 
and annexed the province of Mahur. Pathri, the original 
home of the Nixam Shahs, belonged to Ala-ud-din, who 
refused to exchange it for another town, and Burhan 
Kixam Shah I seized it in 1518. A quarrel between Bija- 
pur and Ahniadnagar about Sholapur led to the unsuccessful 
invasion of Bijapur by Burhan, Ala-ud-din and Arnir Ali 
Barid in 1523. Ismail Adil Shah however married his 
younger sister to Ala-ud-din and helped him to recover 
Pathri, but in 1527 it was recaptured by Burhan, who 
invaded Berar with the help of Amir Ali Barid, seized 
Mahur, and defeated Ala-ud-din and his ally, Muhammad I 
of Khandesh.. The intervention of Gujarat in the 
following year resulted in the submission to it of Ahmad- 
nagar (1529), which however did not restore Pathd and 
Mahur to Berar. Ala-ud-din continued to be on friendly 
terms with fsmail, who promised to help him in recovering 
his lost territories from Ahmadnagar. He was succeeded 
by his son Darya (1529-6,2). In 1532 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur dgreed on the 
annexation of Berar and Golkonda respectively, and in 
1,542 Darya aided Ibrahim I against Burhan I, but joined 
Ahmadnagar against Bijapur in 1554. In the great 
combinatiorv.pf Bijapur, Golkonda and Vijaydtiagar in 
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^against Ahmadnagar, Berar sided with the latter, 
hut in the beginning Jahangir Khan, the minister of Dar 3 ^a, 
co-operated with the allied army which invaded Ahmad¬ 
nagar, though in the covirse of the campai^ he helped 
Ahmadnagar according to the fresh instructions of his 
master. Husain I concluded peace with the allies by 
agreeing to the execution of Jahangir Khan who had aided 
him substantially. This injustice strained the relations 
between Ahmadnagar and Berar to such an extent that 
the latter refused to join the confederacy of Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur, Bidar and Golkonda against Vijayanagar in 1564, 
and even raided Ahmadnagar in support of Ramaraja. 

During the reign erf Burhan Imad 
rufal Khan (1562-74), Tufal Khan was the 

minister-regent. After the battle of Talikota, the head of 
Ramaraja was sent to him as a warning. In 1566 Ahmad¬ 
nagar and Bijapur invaded Berar in order to chastise 
Tufal Khan for his failure to co-operate with the four 
Sultans in 1564, but Bijapur was bribed to withdraw. 
Consequent on an agreement betw^een'Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur, similar to that of 1532,. the former invaded Berar 
in 1572. Tufal Khan who had turned usurper obtained no 
support from Bidar and found even iftiandesh a broken 
reed to lean upon, in spite of his help to it in 1562 and 
1567. Along with his master BurhaOj he took refuge in 
his own fortress of Narnala (near Gawil), which was seixed 
by Murtai^a 1 by a trick in 1574 after a prolonged siege. 
This was followed by the Tall of Gawil. The last of the 
Imad Shahs with his family and Tufal Khan w'ith his son 
were imprisoned in Ahmadnagar, and soon after all of them 
“ died.^' In 1596 Berar was ceded to Akbar by Ahmadnagar. 



^ THE NIZAM SHAHIS OF AHMADNAGAR 


Ahmad (1490-1509). Malik Ahmad, the founder 
of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, was the son 
of Malik Hasan Bahri Tima Bhat, son of Bhairav, a 
Brahman official of Pathri who had migrated to Vijaya- 
nagar ; the surname Bahri may be derived from Bhairav) 
Nizam-iil-Mulk, who played a conspicuous and tragic part 
during the reigns of Muhammad III and Mahmud Shah, 
after his capture at Vijayanagar in the reign of Ahmad the 
Saint, After Malik Hasan’s elevation to the highest office 
in the State subsequent to the execution of Gawan, Malik 
Ahmad obtained the title of Nizam-ul-Mu!k and the 
Governorship of Daulatabad. He was later transferred to 
the province of Junnar (near Poona) by his father, Daulata- 
bad being governed by two deputies. His father’s murder 
in 1486 changed his attitude towards th^ Bahmani Sirltan, 
and in 1490 he persuaded the Governors of Bijapur and 
Gaw 11 to assert their independence along with himself. He 
founded Ahmadnagar (1494) to which the capital was 
shifted from Junnar. About 1499 he captured Daulata- 
bad which had become independent and strengthened his 
position and prestige immensely. He interfered in vairi 
in the war of succession in Khandesh during the last 
years of his life. Besides the palace he built, no buildings 
of the Nizam Shalis are worth ppting. The copper coins 
of the dynasty seem to indicate the existence of mints at 
Ahmadnagjir and Daulatabad. 

Burhan 1(1509-53). Ahmad’s son and successor, 
Burhan I, who was a boy of seven, pleaded the cause 
of one of the claimants to the throne of Khandesh by 
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ing Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat; the latter called 
him *Vthe rebellious slave of the Bahmanis and refused to 
treat him as a brother-king. In 1510 Mukammal Khan, 
the ministet and real ruler, repelled an invasion of Ahmad- 
nagar by Berar. In 1514 Burhan supported Amir AH 
Barid against Bijapur and Berar; and seiz:ed Pathri in 
1518. He married the sister of Ismail Adil Shah in J S24, 
but the relations between Ahniadnagar and Bijapur did not 
improve. In the following year Bijapur was invaded by 
Ahinadnagar, Berar and Bidar.. Burhan received the last 
of the Bahmanis wath honour in 1527, ^but subsc^quently 
gave him up. He invaded Berar in the same year, re¬ 
captured Patliri, and with the help of Amir Barid the 
fortress of Mahur was seized. This led to the intervention 
of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and to the submission to 
him of Burhan in 1529. Tw o years later the relations 
betwa 3 n Ahmadnagar and Gujarat became friendly, but 
Burhan was defeated by Bijapur. In 1532 it was agreed^ 
that Ahmadnagar might conquer Berar, Bijapur and’ 
(iolkonda. Burhan became a Shiah in 1537 and, with 
the help of Bidar, captured Sholapur--^the bone of conten¬ 
tion between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur—in 1540 and 
subsequently sacked the city of Bijapur, but was finally 
defeated and deprived of Sholapur in 1542. In the follow¬ 
ing year, he again invaded Bijapur with the assistance of 
Vijayanagar, Golkonda and Bidar, but was persuaded to 
withdraw by Ibrahim Adil Shah I. In 1544 ho secured 
the support of Vijayanagar once more, but v/as defeated 
by Bijapur though he triumphed over Bidar. In 1547^ 
again with the aid of Vijayanagar, he succeeded against 
Ibrahim, and captured Sholapur in 1552. Next year with 
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of Vijayanagar he besieged the city of Bijapur mt 
^as compelled by dysentery to withdraw to Ahmadnagar. 
In 1348 was cast at Ahmadnagar the great gun of Bijapur 
{Malik-i-Maidan or “ Lord of the Plain ”—King of the 
Battlefield ”), “ the largest piece of ordnance in the world, 
weighing 40 tons.”^ 

Husain I (1553-65). Husain (aged 13), the eldest 
son of Burhan I, triumphed over his brother in the struggle 
for the throne. In 1554 he was at war with Bijapur 
and again in 1558, and with the Portuguese. In 1558-9 
Bijapur allied itself with Vijayanagar and Golkonda and 
invaded Ahmadnagar, and the atrocities of the Hindus 
wounded Muslim religious sentiments. Husain was humili¬ 
ated and forced to accept the terms dictated by Ramaraja 
of Vijayanagar. In 1562 Ahmadnagar joined Golkonda 
and assumed the aggressive against Bijapur and Vijaya¬ 
nagar with the result that the latter defeated the former 
and besieged Ahmadnagar in 1563, the Hindus behaving 
worse than before in connection with mosques and Muslim 
women. The excesses of Ramaraja made the Dakhan 
States think furiously about their future, and a league of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Bidar and Golkonda was formed in 
1564. It was on this occasion that Husain Fs daughter, 
Chand Bibi, was married to Ali Adil Shah 1. Tali- 
kota was fought and w'on in 1565 by the Muslim 
combination, and the city of Vijayanagar w^as destroyed 
and looted for six months. In the course of that battle, the 
firmness, of Husain I prevented the flight of his c oadj iitorSy 
and at the end he himself decapitated Ramaraja. 

' Meadows Taylor, A Student's Manual of the History of India 
(IsJ: edition 1870; 4th edition, 1879), p. 308. 
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ig thus wreaked sweet vengeance on that de facto 
ruler of Vijayanagar, the Sultan died a few months later. 

Muttazal(1565 88). Husain’s son Murtazarneglect- 
ed the affairs of State and his mother controlled the 
administration for six years. In 1566 the punitive expedi¬ 
tion against Tufal Khan failed, and war broke out between 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur in the following year and lasted 
tor two years. In 1570 however the two powers com¬ 
bined with Calicut against the Portuguese, who ultimately 
triumphed over their enemies. In 1572, after concluding a 
partition treaty with Bijapur, MurtaZa invaded Berar and 
conquered it in 1574. Muhammad II of Khandesh, 
desirous of checking the growing power of his neighbour, 
invaded Berar, but was repelled, and Murtaza paid him in 
the same coin and compelled him to sue for peace. In 
1575 the unjust execution of the minister Chingiz Khan 
by the Sultan led to his withdrawal from public affairs 
“ on the ground that God had withheld from him the 
faculty of discriminating between truth and falsehood and 
of executing righteous judgment.” The attack on Bidar, 
which was helped by Bijapur, in 1578 by Ahmadnagar 
and Golkonda failed. Next year Burhan, Murtaza’s 
brother, revolted and after his failure escaped to Bidar, 
thence to Bijapur, and ultimately to the Mughal court. 
Ahmadnagar and Golkonda tried unsuccessfully to exploit 
the internal difficulties of Bijapur. Murtaza became so. 
insane’that he set fire to the bed-clothes of his own son 
HuSain, who however escaped, put his father to death 
soon after, and ascended the throne. 

Burhan 11(1591-5). Husain II (1588-9) behaved 
like his insane father and was murdered. He was followed 
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(1589-91), thti son of Murtaza Fs brother Bnr- 
han, but royal authority was exercised by Jamal Khan, 
who belonged to a heretical sect of Islam and persecuted 
“ orthodox Sunnis and heterodox Shiahs/' A Bijapur in¬ 
vasion of Ahmadnagar was bought off. Burhaii left 
Akbar's court and invaded Berar, but was defeated. With 
the support of Khandesh and Ibrahim Adil Shah II, he 
made another attempt to secure the throne of Ahmad¬ 
nagar. Jamal Khan defeated the army of Bijapur, 
but failed against Raja Ali Khan of Khandesh and 
Burhan. Ismail was seized, and his father became Sultan. 
Burhan II restored the Shiah creed of the State. In 1592 
his invasion of Bijapur was a failure. His attack on 
Chaul was unsuccessful as the Portuguese defended that 
place with splendid energy. His defeat by Bijapur in 
1594 worsened his health, and he died in the following 
year. He patronised the historian Tabataba who com¬ 
menced the Burhan-i-Maasir in 1591, and the narrative 
stops with 1596. The next ruler Ibrahim (1595), the 
elder son of Burhan II by an African woman, reigned for 
four months and died in the war with Bijapur. Civil war 
followed in Ahmadnagar. 

SECTION V 

THE NOBLE QUEEN 

^ Chand Bibi, the daughter of Husain I, was married 
to Ali Adil Shah I on the eve of the battle of Talikota- 
She took charge of the education of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II, “ a boy of nine at his accession to the throne 
of Bijapur in 1580 and son of her husband's brother* 
Her influence was so great that she deposed the Regent, 
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successor, 
at Satara, 


whom she had supported, imprisoned 
But another change irr the Regency 
brought her back to Bijapur and restored her to power. 
In 1584 she returned to Ahmadnagar, The anarchy 
following the deaith of Ibrahim Nizam Shah in 1595 found ‘ 
Chand Bibi oh the side of peace and order. She favoured 
the claims of Ibrahim’s son Bahadur to the throne against 
three other candidates, and thus came into existence four 
parties in the State. One of the parties other than that led 
by Ciiand Bibi invited the intervention of the Mughal 
Emperor. The siege of Ahmadnagar by Prince Murad 
and Abdurrahim began in 1596. In spite of her splendid 
defensive exertions Cha.nd Bibi was forced by circumstances 
to cede Berar to the Mughals. The peace thus concluded 
was of short duration, and in 1597 Ahmadnagar, Bijapur 
and Golkonda were decisivel) defeated at Sonepet 
(Parbhani, the Haidarabad) by Abdurrahim, But the 
second Mughal siege of Ahmadnagar was postponed. 
Internal troubles increiised, and Chand Bibi was besieged 
in the fort of Ahmadnagar by the Regent appointed by 
her. Finally in 1600 she defended it against Prince 
Daniyal and Abdurrahim, but lost hope and suggested 
that surrender was the best course. Her attitude towards 
the Mughals was interpreted as treachery, and the in¬ 
furiated mob murdered her. “Thus perished one of the 
noblest characters that the Deccan had ever produced. 
Beautiful in person, and at an early age a wddow, there is 

3 ^et no stain upon her honour..With a devotion rarely 

excelled, she never hesitated to do her duty in the great 
political emergencies which occurred, both in (Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar). Her valour was unquestionable, and was 



the severest proof on many occasions; and her sad 
fate excited a feeling of universal commiseration, which 
has survived to the present time—among her old people/’^ 
Soon Ahmadnagar fell, and Bahadur who had been crowned 
king in 1596 was imprisoned by the Mughals, who annexed 
a part of the Ahmadnagar Kingdom. 

SFXTION VI 

THE ADIL SHAHIS OF BIJAPUR 
Yusuf (1490-1S10). Yusuf, the founder of the 
Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur, was believed hy Ferishta 
to be the son of Murad IT of Turkey, sent out^ of the 
country to escape the massacre of princes on the accession 
of his brother to the throne. This story is opposed to the 
Shiah cojivictions of Yusuf, though perhaps supported by 
the Ottoman influence on Bijapur architecture. It is best 
to regard him as a Turk of Sava (Persia). He reached 
India in 1459 in his youth, and w^as sold at Bidar to 
Mahmud Gawan, By 1467 he had obtained the title of 
Adil Khan. About 1472 he became Governor of Daulata- 
bad. After the murder of Gawan, Yusuf led “ the 
Foreigners ” and refused to co-operate wifh Muhammad IIL 
He abandoned Daulatabad ,and resolved to hold the fiefs 
of his master Gawan—Bijapur and Belgaum, During 
this period of his life he married the daughter of a 
Maratha chief conquere4 by him. The accession of Mahmud 
in 1482 and the ascendancy of the Dakhani Malik Hasaiit 
followed by violence and bloodshed at Bidar, led to Yusufs 
return to Bijapur, where he became independent in 1490, 
About that date Saluva Narasimha of Vijayanagaiv 

* /bid i pp. 315-6. 
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lanced by Kasim Barid, conquered Raichur and 
Mudgal which were however regained in 1493 by Yusuf, 
who obtained much booty in consequence of his victory. 
In 1498 he married his youngest daughter to Prince Ahmad 
Bahmani; his other daughters had already been married 
to Burhan I of Ahmadnagar and Ala-ud-din of Berar. He 
frustrated the intrigues and combinations of Kasim Barid 
against him. In 1504 he overthrew Uastur Dinar, Gover¬ 
nor of Gulbarga, and annexed the province. His 
promulgation of the Shiah creed as the State religion was 
taken advantage of by Amir Ali Barid to crush him, but 
only Ahmadnagar and Golkonda supported “ the holy 
war.” It is significant that Ala-ud-din Imad Shah, a 
Sunni, sided with his father-in-law Yusuf, and that Kutb- 
ul-Mulk of Golkonda, a Shiah, failed to defend his good 
friend against his persecutors. Yusuf left Bijapur and 
sought asylum in Berar and subsequently in Khandesh on 
the advice of Ala-ud-din ; he persuaded Ahmadnagar and 
Golkonda to secede from the confederacy, defeated Amir 
Ali Barid in Berar, and returned to Bijapur in 1505. Goa 
was captured by the Portuguese early in 1510, but Yusuf 
regained it in a iew months. It was finally conquered by 
them in the same year after the death of Yusuf at the ripe 
old age of seventy-four. “ In political ability, in learned 
accomplishments, and skill and personal bravery in the field, 
he: had no equal, and was only perhaps inferior to his great 
patron,” ^ Mahmud Gawan. He practised religious tolera¬ 
tion, made Marathi the language in which accounts were 
to be kept and local business transacted, and entrusterl 
his Hindu subjects with positions of responsibility. 

• pp. 198-9. 
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imail (lBlO-34). Ismail Ca boy of 13), the son of 
Yusuf, ascended the thi^one, and Kamal Khan, the Regent, 
favoured the Sunni creed officially and intrigued with Amir 
Ali Barid to usurp the throne of Bijapur. The Portuguese re¬ 
took Goa (1510), and Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar an¬ 
nexed the Raichur Doab in 1511-2. This gloomy situation 
was relieved to some extent by the energy of the Queen- 
Mother, and the scheming Regent was assassinated, Asad 
Khan of Lar (Persia) taking his place. In 1514 the inva¬ 
sion of Bijapur by the armies of Bidar, Golkonda and 
Ahmadnagar was repelled. Ismail’s service- to the Persian 
ambassador at Bidar was appreciated by Shah dsnmil of 
Persia, who conferred upon him the title of King. But, in 
attempting to recover the Doab, he sustained a decisive 
defeat at Raichur in 1520 and found his capital occupied 
by Krishnadeva Raya, who destroyed Gulbarga. In spite 
of the marriage of Ismail’s sister to Burlian Ni^am Shah I, 
Bijaf)ur was invaded by Ahmadnagar, Berar and Bidar in 
1525, but without success. Two years later, Kalimullah 
Bahmani, receiving no help from Bijapur, fled to Ahmad¬ 
nagar. In tlie following year Ismail supported Ahmadnagar 
against Gujarat. In 1530 his campaign against Bidar 
resulted in Asad Khan’s capture of Arnir vVli Barid, who 
w as however reinstated. In the same year, ^ after the death 
of Krishnadeva Raya, the Raichur Doab was recovered b}^ 
Bijapur. Asad Khan beat off an invasion of Bijapur by 
Ahmadnagar (and Bidar) in 1531 but came to an agree¬ 
ment with it in the following year. In 1534 Ismail invaded 
Golkonda with the help of Bidar, but died on the eve of 
victory. His reign was a successful one, and even his 
defeat by Krishnadeva Raya w as avenged after the latter’s 
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, _ He resembled his father in many respects. His 
character was exemplary ; he was proficient in painting, 
music and poetry. He patr('nised learned men. Above 
all, he was an energetic warrior who won the affections of 
his soldiers. 

Ibrahim I (153S-58). Mallu (1534-5), the eldest 
son of Ismail, turned out to be a reproba te, and was deposed 
with the suppcrt of Asad Khan; he had sustained a 
defeat at the hands of .\chyuta Raya at Raichur. He 
was followed by his brother Ibrahim, who established 
the Sunni faith as the State religion and ordered the 
employment of Marathi and Kannada for official pur¬ 
poses. About 1536, owing to internal strife at Vijaya- 
nagar, he interfered in its affairs and received the 
submission of the Raya and rich presents. When sub¬ 
sequently Asad Khan was sent to seize Adoni, he 
sustained a defeat and retired. Ahmadnagar and Bidar 
captured Sholapur in 1540 and sacked the city of 
Bijapur, but Ibrahim finally triumphed over them with the 
help of Berar and of Asad Khan whose loyalty had been 
suspected by his master, and regained Sholapur in 1542. 
The confederacy of Ahmadnagar, Bidar, Golkonda and 
Vijayanagar in 1543 against Bijapur was broken by 
Ibrahim, and Golkonda was separately defeated thrice by- 
Asad Khan. In the following year the Sultan triumphed 
over Ahmadnagar which was supported by Vijay^anagar. 
He crushed a plot to depose him and enthrone his brother 
Abdullah, and also the revolt of the Konkan. Asad Khan was 
suspected again in connection with that plot. On the eve of 
his death in 1546, his ma.ster’s doubts about his loyalty were 
cleared up, and the minister who had rendered splendid 
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to the State, during the reign of Ismail and a part 
of Ibrahim’s, died and left a reputation little less, in 
general estimation, than that of Mahmud Gawan. In 1547 
the Sultan failed against Ahmadnagar (which had been 
in league with Vijayanagar), which captured Sholapur 
in 1552. In the same year Vijayanagar annexed the 
Raichur Doab. In 1553 Ahmadnagar and Vijayanagar 
besieged the city of Bijapur, but ill-health forced Bur- 
han I to withdraw. Next year Bijapur triumphed over 
Ahmadnagar again. In 1555 Ibrahim, defeated by the 
rebel Ain-ul-Mulk, saved himself with the help of Vijaya¬ 
nagar. Towards the close of his reign his war with the 
Portuguese failed. His earlier cruelties were cast into the 
shade by his barbarous execution of a number of physicians 
who could not cure his complicated disease, and many 
others left the kingdom, 

■ Ali I (1558-80). Ali, the son of Ibrahim, re¬ 
established the official position of the Shiah creed. During 
1558-9 Ahmadnagar, in alliance v/ith Golkonda, besieged 
Gulbarga, but withdrew owing to the defection of its ally, 
thanks to Ramaraja’s persuasion. Ali organised 
a great combination with Vijayanagar and Golkonda 
and ravaged Ahmadnagar. The wanton destruction and 
desecration of mosques and the violation of women and 
the Koran by Ramaraja incensed the Muslims. Ferishta 
records that “the infidels of Beejanuggur.....deft no 
cruelties unpractised*”^ In 1562 Ahmadnagar and Golkonda 
assumed the agg:essive against Bijapur and Vijayanagar ; 
the former failed, and Ahmadnagar was invaded in 1563. 


* ibid., p. 297. 

2 Brigj^s, o^. cit„ III, p. 120. 
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indoos of Beejanuggur committed the most 
outrageous devastations, burning and razing the buildings, 
putting up their fiorses in the mosques, and performing 
their abominable idolatrous worship in the holy places 
(PerishtaV; Muslim women were not spared, and on the 
whole the invasion of 1563 was more destructive than the 
previous one. Towards the close of the following year 
was formed the alliance of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Bidar 
and Golkonda against Vija)'anagar, cemented with two. or 
three matrimonial connections, the most important of which 
being Ali's marriage with Chand Bibi. The prime, mover 
in the business was Ahmadnagar, according to Tabatal>a, 
and Bijapur, according to Ferishta. Early in 1565 the 
purpose of the league was achieved near Talikota and the 
city of Vijayanagar was almost completely destroyed. In 
1566 Ahmadnagar and Bijapur invaded Berar to chastise 
the unwillingness of Tufal Khan to join the Muslim 
combination tw^o years earlier, but withdrew on receipt 
of a large sum of money. During 1567-9 there w as war¬ 
fare between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, but their union in 
1569-70 against the Portuguese was futile, and peace was 
made with them in 1571. Ali’s conquest of Adoni in 
1568 was followed by the agreement of 1572 which left 
Ahmadnagar free to annex Berar and Bidar, and Bijapur,to 
expand in the South. Accordingly Ali was engaged in the 
southern extension of his kingdom at the expense of Vijaya¬ 
nagar from 1572 to 1578-9. In 1578 he had saved Bidar 
from the aggression of Ahmadnagar and Golkonda, after 
compelling Ali Barid Shah to part with his two attractive 
eunuchs, one of whom murdered Ali Adil Shah in 1580. 




» lbid,,p. 121. 
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_ ^ahim ll (1580-1627). Ibrahim ascended the 

throne at the age of nine in accordance with the wishes 
of his hade Ali. The Regent, Kamil Khan, was replaced 
by Kishvar Khan at the instance of the Queen- 
Dowager, Chand Bibi. But the neAv Regent went to the 


extent >)f confining her jn the fortress 
fx!came extremely 
from Bijapur, 


of Satara and 
He was forced to flee 
returned to the capital 


unpopular, 
and Chand Bibi 

which continued to be the scene of strife and confusion. 
Ahrnadnagar and Golkonda tried to exploit the 
misfortunes of Bijapur for a'short time. Finally Dilavar 


Khan, a Sunni, 'gained the 
power from 1582 to 1590. 
her hoThe, Ahrnadnagar. 


upper hand, and was in 
In 1584 Chand Bibi left for 
In 1589 the invasion of Ahmad- 
Next year Dilavar Khan 


nagar b\' Bijapur was bought off. 
aided Burhan in securing the throne of Ahrnadnagar, but 
w'as thoroughly defeated by Jiynal Khan, the de facto ruler 
of that kingdom, with the result that the vanquished general 
aged more than eighty lost his high position in Bijapur 
and was subsequently duped, blinded and kilprisoned by 
Ibrahim. In 1592 Ahrnadnagar invaded Bijapur and failed 
miserably. Two years later Burhan II sustained at the 
liands of Bijapur another "defeat, which practically killed 


him in the following year. 


His successor, Ibrahim Nizam 
Shah, lost his life in a bittlc with Bijapur in the .same 
year. In 1596 Ibrahim Adil .Shah realised the danger to 
the Dakhan from the Mughal advance, and sent an army to 
the help of Ahrnadnagar, but before it reached its desti¬ 
nation, Chand Bibi had ceded Berar to Prince Murad. 


Bijapur along with Golkonda was defeated at Sonepet by 


Abdurrahim in 1597. On the fall of Ahrnadnagar in 
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sent a message of goodwill to Akbar, 
married his daughter to Piince Daniyal early in 1604, and 
paid tribute to Jahangir. In 1619 Bidar was annexed to 
Bijapur. Malik Ambai ravaged Bidar, besieged the city of 
Bijapur in 1624, and, learning that the Mughal forces were 
advancing to aid Ibrahim, raised the siege, subsequently 
defeating the Bijapuris and the imperialists at Bhatvadi 
(near Ahmadnagar) and capturing Sholapur. The death of 
that gf eat Dakhani general in 1626 led to the fruitless inva¬ 
sion of Ahmadnagar by Ibrahim. Though a Sunni, the Sul¬ 
tan’s reliefious policy was very enlightened, and the Hindus 
conferred upon him the title of Jagadguru or Spiritual 
Teacher of the World. He allowed Christian missionary 
activity in his kingdom. Many of his principal officers 
were Hindus. He paid particular attention to adminis¬ 
tration, and introduced a revenue system on the lines of 
Todar Mai’s. His amicable relations with the Portuguese 
promoted the trade of the kingdom. “ The last portion of 
the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah was prosperous and splendid 
.. .He was the greatest of all the Adil Shahy dynasty, and in 
most respects, except its founder, the most able and 
popular.”^ 


SECTION VII 

THE BARID SHAHIS OF BIDAR 


Amir Kasim Barid (1487-1504). The founder 
of the Barid Shahi dynasty was Amir Kasim Barid, one of 


those who raised Mahmud Bahmani to the throne in 1482. 


Though a Turk, he joined the Dakhani party, supported 
the ascendancy of Malik Hasan during 1482-6, and stepped 
into his place in 1487, the date of commencement of the 

^ Meadows Taylor, op. c*>., p. 3(M. 








THE BAR ID SHAHIS 

rule of the Barid Shahs, though the title of 
assumed only by the third member of the dynasty. 
His activities were intended to strengthen his position and 
check the power of Bijapur. With the support of Vijaya- 
nagar and Ahmadnagar, he worked against Yusuf Adil 
Shah With whom he sonietirhes co-operated. 

Amir Ali Barid (1504-42). Amir Kasim's son, 
Amir Ali Barid, was a bigoted Sunni and “ the Fox of the 
Deccan," who organised a league against Yusuf conse¬ 
quent on the latter's establishment of the Shiah creed in 
his kingdom, but failed ultimately. His invasion of Bijapur 
in 1514 with the help of Golkonda and Ahmadnagar was 
not successful. Three years later he besieged Mahur, but 
w as expelled by Ala-ud-din Imad Shah. In spite of his 
failures Amir Ali was almost completely successful in 
keeping Mahmud Bahmani under his own control; he co¬ 
operated with Ahmadnagar and Berar in their invasion of 
Bijapur in 1525 and shared their failure. After Mahmud’s 
death in 1518, he regulated the succession to the throne 
and put tw^o kings ^ to death till the flight of the last 
Bahmani from Bidar in 1527 ; he thus became an inde¬ 
pendent ruler. He was captured by Asad Khan, humi¬ 
liated and reinstated in 153G. Next year he sided with 
Ahmadnagar in its conflict w ith Bijapur, and was defeat¬ 
ed by Asad Khan. In 1534 he joined the invasion of 
Golkonda by Ismail Adil Shah. In 1540 he co-operated 
with Ahmadnagar in the capture of Sliolapur and sack of 
Bijapur, and in the course of the campaign died near 
Daulatabad in 1542. 

Ali Barid Shah I (1542-79). Ali Barid, the son of 
his predecessor, allied himself with Ahmadnagar, Golkonda 
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THE KUTB SHAHIS 

in 1543 against Bijapur, which 
in overthrowing the league. His kingdom was invaded in 
1544 by Ahmadnagar, which sei-zed Udgir and other forts. 
He joined Bijapur, Vijayanagar and Berar against 
Ahmadnagar and Golkonda in 1562, and two years later, 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda agains-t Vijayanagar, 
By the treaty of 1572, Bijapur allowed Ahmadnagar to 
seize both Berar and Bidar, but Ali Barid thought of no 
combined action with Tufal Khan. 1578 the inter¬ 
vention of Bijapur, contrary to that treaty, prevented the 
annexation of Bidar by Ahmadnagar which had obtained 
the aid of Golkonda. Ali Barid was followed by five 
kings, and the declining importance of the kingdom is clear 
from the fact that Akbar did not send any mission to it in 
1591, though Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and 
Golkonda engaged his attention. The annexation of Bidar 
in 1619 by Bijapur was treated by Malik Ambar as an 
act of bad faith.'^ The tombs of the Barid Shahs possess 
artistic merit. 

SECTION VIII 

THE KUTB SHAHIS OF GOLKONDA 

Sultan Kuli (1312-43) & Jamshid (1543-30). 

The Kutb Shahi dynasty of Golkonda was founded by 
Sultan Kuli (‘‘ the King’s Slave ”) Kutb-ul-Mulk, a Turk of 
Hamadan (Persia), who played a prominent part in the 
campaign again.sl the pirate, Bahadur Gilani, and was 
rewarded with the Governorship of Warangal in 1495* 
Though he was well disposed towards Yusuf Adil Shah^ 
a Shiah like himself, Sultan Kuli, on account of his depend¬ 
ence on Bidar, joined in 1504 Amir Ali Barid’s ‘‘ holy 
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THE KUTB SFIAHIS 



gainst Yusuf, who however persuaded the ruler of 
Golkonda to withdraw from it -lYi 1512 he became in¬ 
dependent and assisted Bidar against Bi japiir in 1514,and 
1530. Golkonda was im^ded in 1534 by Bijapur and^ 
Bidar, but in the^midst of the campaign, Ismail Adil Shah 
died- At the age qi ninetj^-eight Sultan Kuli was murdered 
at the instance of his soh,‘Jamshid, who joined the confe¬ 
deracy, of Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Vijayanagar against 
Bijapiir in 1543, and was thrice defeated and woun3<?<i by 
Asad Klmn. A plot to overthrow -the Sultan was sup¬ 
pressed, and his brothers, Haidar and Ibrahim, fled"" to 
Bidar and Vijayanagar respectively. 

Ibrahim (1850-80) and Muhammad Kuli 
(1880-1612). Ibrahim returned to Golkonda and be¬ 
came 'Sultan by deposing his nephew, Subhaii (two years 
old), who had ascended the throne. In 1558-9 he joined 
Ahmadnagar in its invasiotij of Bijapur, but seceded 
on the advice of Vijayanagar and co-operated with 
Bijapur and Vijayanagar in their destructive invasion of 
Ahmadnagar. Ibrahim's sympathy for the victim was 
resented by his allies, and he returned to Golkonda. In 1562 
he married the daughter of Husain Ni^ram sShah I and 
assisted him against Bijapur and Vijayanagar, but was 
obliged to take to his heels. Two years later fiie rer 
conciled Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, and a local historiail 
of Golkonda regards him as the originator of the 
Muslim combination against Vijaynagar, whereas such 
an . honour is claimed for Ahmadnagar and Bijapur by 
Tabataba and Ferishta respectively. Ibrahim took part 
in the battle of Talikota (1565) and shared the fruits 
of the victory with his allies. In the war between Ahmad- 
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FOUNDATION OF HAIDARABAD 

/and Bijapur during 1567-9, Ibrahim assisi 
Turtaza I, who, on the strength of his ally’s letter to 
Bijapur, attacked him and forced him to flee to Golkonda. 
In 1573 he invaded Ahmadnagar and was defeated. Five 
years later, he supported the futile attack of Ahmadnagar 
on Bidar. He combined with Ahmadnagar and tried in 
vain to take advantage of the difficulties of Bijapur after 
the accession of Ibrahim Adil Shah II in 1580 ; his policy 
was continued by his son and successor, Muhammad Kuli,. 
with the same result. Ibrahim Kutb Shah paid much 
attention to civil administration and utilised the talents 
of his. Hindu subjects. He improved irrigation and promo¬ 
ted trade. Muhammad Kuli built, near 
^^^darabad^ Golkonda, a new city (1589) called Bhag- 
nagar after his Hindu mistress, Bhagmati, 
and subsequent to her death, it was renamed Haidarabad 
in honour of his son, Haidar. In 1596 Golkonda and 
Bijapur supported Ahmadnagar against the Mughals, and 
were defeated at Sonepet by Abdurrahim in the following 
year. 

SECTION IX 

SOURCES OF VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY 

Inscriptions. The Hampi (Bellary Dt.) epigraph 
of Krishnadeva Raya, dated 1510, in Sanskrit and Kannada, 
records his coronation gifts with vague references to his 
hostility to the Gajapati and to his literarj^ accomplish¬ 
ments like those of Bhoja. His Amaravati (Guntur Dt.) 
Sanskrit inscription of 1515-6 summarises his military 
exploits down to the fall of Kondavidu, The Mangalagiri 
(near Guntur) Pillar record (1517-8) registers the grant of 










NSCRIPTIONAL AND LITERARY SOURCES 


m Timma and refers to the king’s erection of a pillar 
of victory in Kalinga. The Kondavidu Pillar inscription 
(1520) is similar to the previorus one, and the Telngu 
portion of it eimmerates a iliimber-of taxes. The Kadaladi 
(N. Arcot Dt.) Plates of Achyuta Raya (1530) clear up 
some problems in connection with his accession to the 
throne. Sadasiva Raya does-not appear as a roi ftfmeant 
in his inscriptions, though they eulogise Ramaraja and the 
Nayak of Madura. The Vilapakam (N. Arcot Dt.) grant 
of Venkata I (1601) and his other records contain the 
colophon, “ Sri Venkatesa/' superseding “ Sri Virupaksha/' 
employed down to the time of Sadasiva and emphasising 
the growing importance of Vaishnavism. The epigraphical 
material is valuable for the genealogy of the tliird and 
fourth dynasties of Vijayanagar and occasionally helpful 
fo# historical details, though with its aid alone it is some- 
tiru,es difficult to distinguish between a great sovereign 
and a do-nothing king. 

Literature: Sanskrit and Telugu. The contemporary 
Rayavachakanw and the non-contemporary (seventeenth 
century) Krishnarajavijayamu give a full account of 
Krishnadeva Raya’s military career. The non-historical con¬ 
temporary writings of Timmanna and Peddana contain 
historical information. The other imj)blrtant Telugu work, the 
Amuktamalyada of the great emperor, records a few 
historical details besides his political maxims, which are 
Kaiitilyan in some respects.^ The historical Achyuta- 
rayabhyadayam of Rajanatha Dindima III, an incomplete 
poem in Sanskrit, gives a different picture of Achyuta 
Raya from that depicted by the Portuguese chronicler, 

^ ^Journal of Indian History (1926), pp, 61-88/ 





FEKISHTA AND TABATABA 


Tirumalamba, the court poetess of that emperor, 
describes his marriage with Varadambika in the^ 
Sanskrit champtt, the Varadamhikaparinayam, which 
supplies historical details about the Tuluvas and deals 
with the birth and early life of Achyiita The 

Svara melakalanidhi of Ramaiyamatya, a musical treatise 
in Sanskrit composed In 1549 and dedicated to Ramaraja, 
contains information of historical value regarding the 
achievements of that de facto ruler of Vijayanagar. His 
court poet’s Vasuckaritramu, composed in Telugu in the 
reign of Tirumala, though nondiistorical, describes the 
public activities of * the three famous brothers. The 
religion of the emperors is illumined by the Prapanna- 
mritam, a work on the Vaishnava Acharyas of South 
India written early in the seventeenth century. The 
Telugu historical work, the Ramarajiyanm, belonging to 
the second half of that century and dealing with the fourth 
dynasty of Vijayanagar including the predecessors of 
Ramaraja, was dedicated to Kodandarama, the nephew of 
practiailly the last emperor of Vijayanagar, Sriranga III. 

Muslim Writings. Though Perishta gives a lot of 
information about the foreign policy of Vijayanagar, the 
authors of that policy do not dive in his pages with the 
exception of Ramaraja. He casts most of the Rayas in 
the same mould and frequently confounds them with their 
generals. The greatness of Krishnadeva Raya cannot be 
inferred from Ferishta’s narrative. As regards the Adil 
Shah as the organiser of the coalition against Vijayanagar 
in 1564, his account differs from those of Tabataba and- 
the anonyinous local historian of Golkonda. Ferishta does 
not mention the treachery of two Muslims which caused 




EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS 


^ at of Vijayanagar near Talikota, a point noted by 
-aesar Frederick. Still the Muslim historian records the 
defeats of his co-religionists in the famous battle of 
Raichur (1520) and in the period of Rarnaraja’s ascend- 
ancy, though he is wrong by one 5 'ear (1521) as regards the 
■date of that battle; but Nuniz is w'rong by two years 
0522). Tabataba confounds Ramaraja Avith Sadasiva 
Ra.va and mentions the Nizam-Shah as the soul of the 
union of four Muslim States on the eve of Talikota ; still 
he gives a lengthy account of that battle and a picture of 
the Hindu hero Ramaraja’s cou-aga and enthusiasm at the 
age of eighty (ninety-six, according' to the Portuguese 
historian Couto), in the thick of the fight, a picture differ¬ 
ing much from that of Ferishta w ho describes Ramaraja 
in a state of passivity and effeminacy. 

Foreign Lvidence. Passing over the monumental 
evidence and a few coins, we find the writings of foreigners 
to be abundant. In this respect the good fortune of the 
historian of Vi jayanagar may be envied by the historians of 
the Chola and other States of South India, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Maratha kingdom under Sivaji. Besides 
historians like Barros, Couto, Correa and Castanheda, w'e 
have the observations of travellers w^ho had personal 
knowledge of the condition of Vijayanagar. Friar Luis, 
who w'as sent to that city by Albuquerque in 1510, eluci¬ 
dates the warlike activities of Krishnadeva Raya before 
his war with Orissa. Duarte Barlaosa (1504-14) describes 
Vijayanagar. An account of it w-ritten about 1522 by 
Paes w'ho knew Krishnadeva personally and the chronicle 
of Nuniz, a horse-trader, composed about 1537, in- 
coriwrating the information gathered by him about the 






CORONATION OF KRISHNADEVARAYA 

Vijayanagar from the foundation of the city, 
the most brilliant period of Vijayanagar history 
with flesh and blood. Krishnadeva lives in the pages of 
history as no other Raya doe^, thanks to those two 
Portuguese merchant-travellers; neither P erishta nor the 
■ascriptions of that emperor exceeding 300, not even the 
contemporary indigenous literature, could substantiate his 
unique role in South Indian History. Caesar Frederick 
comments on the ruined greatness of the imperial city 
which he visited in 1567, two years after the battle of 
Talikota. An anonymous Jesuit describes the power and 
greatness of the empire of Penukonda (Anantapur Dt.) in 
1583, and his account contradicts the belief that the 
empire of Vijayanagar perished on the battlefield of 
Talikota. Other Jesuit missionaries are helpful; Fr, 
Barradas gives an account (1616) of the tragic happenings 
at Ghandragiri (Chittoor Dt.) w^hich convulsed the empire 
after the death of Venkata I in 1614. 


'SECTION X 

KRISHNADEVA RAYA (1309-30): HIS MILITARY CAREER 

Coronation. Krishnadeva Raya was the ^cond son 
of Narasa Nayaka and half-brother of Vira Na rasimha, 
Ran^ and Acliyuta ; he ascended the throne, thanks To 
Saluva Timma, superseding the minor son of Vira Narasimha. 
His coronation took pld.ee early in 1510, a few months 
after his accession in the previous year. As regards his 
date of birth, Telugu traditions give 1465 and 1487, 
Curiously enough the statements of Nuniz are contradictory; 
at his accession to the throne, the king w^as “ over twenty 
years,” and at the time of his son’s coronation (as Yuvaraja, 
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^^'525), “ advanced in years, desiring to rest in" his 
'bldage.” After his coronation Krishnadeva Raya remained 
at the capital for some time, strengthening his [xisition 
and reorganising the army and finances of the empire. In 
1511 he marched against the Kadava chiefs of the Kanchi 
region. After reducing them and settling the conquest he 
advanced against Ganga Raja of Umm^ittur (E. Mysore), 
"subdued him, and proceeded to the frontier of Bijapur 
via Seringapatam and Ikkeri (Shimoga Dt., Mysore). He 
defeated the Bijapuris, seized Mudgal, Raichur and other 
places. He contemplated another campaign against Bijapur, 
but Saluva Timma advised him to undertake the invasion 
of Kalinga next. So they returned to Vijayanagar in 1512. 

with Kalinga (1513-6). Krishnadeva Raya’s 
object in invading the kingdom of the Gaja£atj 3 'as not the 
latter’s extinction, political or corporeal, but the recovery of 
the lost territories of Vijaiyanagar ; his ambition was so 
well-regulated that he did not covet the region be¬ 
yond the Krishna. In 1513 he marched to Udayagiri, 
captured it after a protracted siege in the following year, 
and obliged Prataparudra Gajapati to U’lthdravv to 
Kondavidu. An uncle of the latter was made prisoner, 
and Krishnadeva returned to his capital via Tini|;ati 
(Chittoor Dt.), entrusting the conquered province to his 
Brahman general Kondamarasaiya. During his second 
campaign Krishnadeva besieged Kondavidu . “ the key to 
the South,” and seized it in 1515, Prince Virabhadra being 
one of the prisoners. While Saluva Timma was organising 
the conquest, the emperor visited Srisallam and Ahobalam 
(both in the Kurnool Dt.) with his two queens and returned 
to Vijaynagar. His third campaign against Orissa started 
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THE KALINGA WAR 

; siege of Kondapalli (Krishna Dt.) and ended 
the erection of a pillar of victory at Simhachalam (Vizaga- 
patam Dt.) in 1516. SaluvaTimma is said to have made 
Prataparudra believe that his sixteen Mahapatras were dis¬ 
loyal. Peace was concluded, and the trans-Krishna terri¬ 
tories were left to the Gajapati, whose daughter, Jagan- 
mohini alias Tukka, was .married to the victor. 
According to tradition, neglected by tht emperor, she 
lived a secluded life at Cumbum (Kurnool Dt.), and 
five verses in Sanskrit (the Tt4kkapanchakain) are sup¬ 
posed to have been composed by her; in them she 
expresses her grief at her husband’s indifference to¬ 
wards her. The other two queens of Krishnadeva are 
conspicuous in the inscriptions of the period, and their 
bronze images were set up in the temple at Tiriipati 
along with that of the emperor. The explanation 
of his attitude towards Tukka perhaps lies in the continued 
hostility of the Gajapati; the Kondavidu Pillar inscription 
of 1520 mentions the latter in its imprecatory section. 
The theory of a second Kalinga war waged by Krishnadeva 
is based on doubtful and inadequate literar}^ and epigra- 
phical references. After his Simhachalam campaign he 
assumed a title indicative of his exploit, and built a House 
of Victory at Vijayariagar. The inscriptions at Simha¬ 
chalam confirm his triumph, and the fact that they do not 
mention his title or the pillar of victory shows the magna¬ 
nimity of the conqueror, reminding us of tlie self-restraint of 
Asoka whose R. E. XIII describing his conquest of Kalinga 
is not found there. 

The Battle of Raichui (1520). Krishnadeva Raya’s 
second conflict with Bijapur took place in 1520 (not in 
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1522)^ in consequence of Ismail Adil SRali^ 
attempt to recover the Raichur Doab. Nuniz gives an 
elaborate account of that great conflict, and his substantial 
accuracy is unquestionable. The decisive defeat of the Adil 
Shah remained unavenged down to the death of Krishna- 
deva. Though immediately after the capture of Raichur 
the gariison was well treated, the Raya soon after his 
return to Vijayanagar conducted a raid into Bijapur, occu¬ 
pied its capital for some time, causing much injury to it, 
destroyed Gulbarga, and even attempted in vain to revive 
the Bahmani Sultanate, The battle of Raichur looms large 
in the chronicle of Nuniz, and the astonishing numerical 
strength of the army of Vijayanagar justifies the-title of 
the Ra}/as—Narapati or Lord of Men, in contrast with the 
titles of the Sultans and the ruler of Kalinga, Hayapati or 
Lord of Horses and Gajapati or Lord of Elephants 
respectively. But there are very scanty references to 
that battle in the indigenous sources; a solitary epigraph 
mentions the Brahman Apatsahayar who served the king 
in his campaigns against Irachchur ” (Raichur) and 
Vijaiyanagara(Bijapur), as against a multitude of 
references to the Kalinga War in the literature and ins¬ 
criptions of Vijayanagar. The capture and recapture 
of places in the Raichur Doab happened so frequently 
that the indigenous authorities might have viewed 
Krishnadeva’s battle of Raichur differently from the 
foreigner. This is however no justification for under¬ 
estimating the importance of that victory, in consequence 
of which the ambition of Saluva Narasimha was realised by 
Krishnadeva and the empire restored to its extent in the 
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PRINCE TIRUMALA' 

fifteenth centur>', except for Goa which 
by the Portuguese ten years earlier. 
Sewell exaggerates when he says that the pride generat¬ 
ed by Raicliur prepared the way for the fall at Tali- 
kota. ^ But the so-called ‘‘grand alliance’' of 1564 was 
provoked by the. policy of Rainaraja. The empire of 
Vijayanagar under Krishnadeva Raya was in shape a 
triangle with its apex at Honavar or Bhatkal (both in the 
N. Kanara Dt.), comprising the whole territory south of 
the Krishna, Travancore and Malabar besides other regions 
being subordinate States, 

Krishnadeva’s Alleged Abdication (c 1821S). 

According to Nuniz, Krishnadeva abdicated in favour of 
his son,'six years old, and became his minister. Inscrip¬ 
tions testify to his son Tirumala’s existence till 1524-5 and 
to the almost unbroken continuity of his own reign up to 
1530. Perhaps the Portuguese chronicler is referring to 
the coronation of Tirurnala as heir apparent; he further 
states that the prince was poisoned by the son of Saluva 
Timma and that the culprit and his father were imprisoned. 
There is no doubt about the prince’s death, and the last 
inscription of Saluva Timma belongs to 1524-5. There is 
no indigenous evidence however confirming Nimi^’s stony 
which, if true, reflects on the, character of Krishnadeva, 
because it is said that he not only punished the father for 
the son’s crime but accused Saluva I'imnia of disloyalty to 
his old master (Vira Narasimha) in nbt carrying out his 
dying injunction (viz., to blind Krishna). Whatever may 
be the character of Saluva Timma’s last days, the story of 
the a bdication is rendered improbable by the statement 

» Ibid,, p. 155. 







THE UNIQUE PRIME MINISTER 


e king became his son’s minister and therefore did 
not retire into private life, though the cause of the 
abdication is stated to be his desire to rest in his old age.” 

SECTION XI 

APPAjri SALUVA TIMMA 

Saluva Timma^ S ^uva Timma was not a Saluva ; 
he was a Brahma n of the Kaundinj'''a gotra^ whereas the 
Sahivas, belonging to the Atreya gotra, were not Brahmans. 
Thanks to his high official position under Vira Narasimha, 
he was able to help Krishnadeva to the throne. Rightly 
did the latter call him Aiipaji a nd elevate him to the place 
of ekamantrisa (the unique chief minister). Timma’s 
inscriptions are found from the Krishna to Srirangam and 
as far west as South Kanara. Paes says : “ The greatest 
favourite is an old man called Temersea ; he commands the 
whole household, and to him all the great lords act as to 
the king.^ ......The king looks on him like a father. 

vVhenever the king calls to him he addresses him as ‘ Lord 
Salvatinica ' (Appaji Saluva Timrnal.’’^^ We have mentioned 
his services to the State in w ar and diplomacy; he played 
a leading part in the early military activities of Krishnadeva 
and in the Kalinga War and participated in the Raichur 
campaign. After the capture of K-ondavidu, he advised his 
master to close the war with the Gajapati, but the emperor 
thought otherwise, and the Simhachalam campaign 
followed. Saluva Timma still whole-heartedly co-operated 
with Krishmideva and substantially contributed to the 
successful termination of that campaign. About 1523 he 
conducted a futile expedition to the neighbourhood of Goa. 
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he was here, there and everywhere, he was m 
large of the province of Kondavidu, He was mainly 
responsible for the abolition of taxes on marriage through¬ 
out the empire in 1510-1. In his commentary in Sanskrit 
on Agastya’s Balabharata he describes himself as 
Dandanatha or Commander-in-Chief. The story of his 
scandalous ill-treatment during the closing years of his 
life, by his master, remains uncorroborated. In inscrip¬ 
tions his name appears indifferently with the suffixes, 
Aiyagaru and Aiyangaru. 

Relations with the Portuguese. The accession 
of Krishnadeva Raya and Albuquerque's appointment as 
Governor of Portuguese India happened in the same year, 
1509. Next year, consequent on the Portuguese failure at 
Calicut, Friar Luis was sent to Vijayanagar with the 
proposal of a defensive and offensive alliance against the 
Zamorin of Calicut and the Adil Shah of Bijapur, and with 
the offer to the Raya of the exclusive privilege to buy Arab 
and Persian horses from the Portuguese. Krishnadeva did 
not reply probably ' because of disturbances within his 
empire and of his distaste for an alliance against the Hindu 
ruler of Calicut who had not harmed him in any way. 
Soon after the first capture of Goa, Albuquerque asked 
Krishnadeva’s permission to build a fort at Bhatkal, and the 
latter gave a formal answer without complying with that 
request, and promised to help the Portuguese against 
Bijapur, though nothing seems to have been done in fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise. After the final capture of Goa by 
Albuquerque, the ambassadors of Vijayanagar were sent to 
that place. Friar Luis was murdered at Vijayanagar in 1511 
by a Turkish agent of the Adil Shah. The Portuguese 
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in connection with Bhatkal had already 'De'erT 
"^fraiited. In 1514 Albuquerque refused the Raya’s offer 
of £ 20,000 for the sole right of purchasing 1,000 horses. 
But the relations betw^een the two great men continued to 
be amicable and througliout the reign of Krishnadeva, the 
trade of the Portuguese enjoyed considerable freedom in 
the empire of Vijayanagar, whose prosperity contributed 
largely to their commercial success. 

SECTION XII 

THE NAYAKSHIP OF MADURA 

Towards the close of Kri shnadeva Raya’s reign was 
founded the Nayakship of Madura under Visvanatha, who 
superseded his rebellFatber NaSaixu LNay aka. The Nayakship 
was different from the previous Governorship of Madura. 
The special difficulties of governing that province were 
caused b)' the existence of Pand yg. and pseudo-Pandya 
chiefs, the proximity of Travancore, and the distance from 
the imperial capital. During the reign of Virupaksha II, 
Pandya aggression reached the Kanchi region (1469), and 
the imperial authority was reasserted in the Pandya 
country by Narasa Nayaka. Under Vira Narasimha there 
was an epidemic of provincial revolts. Krishnadeva was 
engaged in almost continuous warfare from his accession 
to the battle of Raichur. The reorganisation of the 
province of Madura by Nagama Nayaka, a masterful 
personality and a thorough-going administrator, gave rise to 
disagreements bet\veen him and his master and ultimately 
to his defiance of the empieror. His supersession by his 
son synchronised with the acceptance of his views on 
strong government by Krishnadeva. Thus came into 
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enhanced prestige, under Visvanatlia Naj^ika, 
upon whom were conferred Tlie titles of “Lord of the 
Southern Throne” and “Chief of the Pandya country.” ^ 
Some scholars however think that the Nayakshipof Madura 
was founded towards the close of the reign of Acbj-uta 
Raya, or soon after the battle of Talikota. * But the 
synchronism of Isagama’s revolt and his son’s Governorship 
cannot be overlooked, and Nagama was “ the foremost 
servant ” of Saluva Narasimha in 1484. Moreover, John 
Nieuhoff refers to 1533 and speaks of the recent establish¬ 
ment (jf the Nayakship of Madura. ^ This question is 
made complex by the wrong assumption that the Nayak¬ 
ship even at its foundation was an independent rulership. 
Visvanatha Nayaka was a loyal Governor though his j 
IX)sition was higher than that of an ordinary Governor. i 

The City of Vijayanagar. Paes and Nuniz enable 
us to visualise the greatness of the imperial, city, its defen¬ 
sive strength, wealth and luxury, its buildings and festivals, 
its emperor and his court, in short, its prosperity and 
splendour. The former says : “In this city you will find 
men belonging to every nation and people, because of the 

great trade which it has.What I saw.seemed to 

me as large as Rome, and very beautiful to the sight. 

This is the bast provided city in the world.The state 

of this city is not like that of other cities, which often fail 
of supplies and provisions, for in this one everything 

' A < R. Sathianathairr. History of the Nayaks of Madura (1924), 
pp. 48-51 & 39-47. ’ H. Hera.4; The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nugara {1^27), p. IS). " N. Venkafararrianayya, Studies in the History 

of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara[\<3'i5), Xppen&in'B. 
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There are more than a hundred thoi 
ling-houses in it.” ^ Therefore the city probably 
contained about half a million souls. Nuniz describes the 
camp of Krishnadeva Raya at Raichur : ‘‘ It would seem as 

if you were in the city of Bisnaga (Vijayanagar)_.It is 

a mystery how there should be an abundance of ever>> 

thing (at Raichur, a barren and sandy place).Indeed no 

one who did not understand the meaning of what he saw^ 
would ever dream that a w'ar was going on, but would 
think that he was in a prosperous city. ^ In his account 
of the emperor's palace at Vijayanagar he notes: “ All the 
service of this house, with the things which they make use 
of, is of silver and gold, that is tg say^ basins and bow ls, 
stoclsj ewers, and other vessels of that soriJ' ^ 


Sanskrit 


SECTION XIII 

LITERATURE ; SANSKRIT, TELUGU. KANNADA 8c TAMIL 

Krislmadiva Raya was not only a great patron 
of literature, but an author of many works in Sanskdtand 
Telugu. The plays, Jambavatikalyanam 
and Ushaparinayam, are the only extant 
works of the emperor in Sanskrit. Lakshmidhara of 
Kondavidu wrote his chief work, the Daivajnavilasa, 
dealing with a number of subjects, jointly with another 
author. Lakshminarayana produced' the San^itasuryodaya 
on music. Saluva Timma and his nephew, Gopa, were great 
Sanskritists; the latter, composed a bhashya on Krishnamis- 
ra’s Prahodhachandrodaya ; the former's commentary has 
already been mentioned. Vyasa-tirtha or-raya (1478-1539), 


‘ * & » Sewel!, op. cit., pp 256-9, 290 ; 332-3 ; A 369. 
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TELUGU LITERATURE 


the second founder of the system of Madhva^ 
and ^luthor of many works on Dvaita philosophy, the 
greatest of them being the Nyayaniritq , was substantially 
patronised by Krishnadeva and other emperors of Vijaya- 
nagar from Saldva Narasimha to Ach^mta Raya. Among 
that great Madhva teacher’s disciples were the bhakta 
Purandara Dasa and Vadiraja, an important 
Taiugu jx)et. K rishnadeva ’s_court yisitgd by 

Vallab ha and })rob ably by CM ltanya as 
well. His reign is regarded as the Au g ean age of 
Teiugu Literature ; the translations of the previous 
period gave place to creative work of a high order. 
The emperor’s only extant work in Teiugu is the 
AmuktamaJyadcv or VislmucJiHtiy It is a devotional 

poem dealing with the Vishnubhakta, Vishnuchitta, the 
foster-father of Amuktamalyada, a gid who was married to 
God Ranganatha at Srirangani. ‘^For insight into human 
nature and for facility in depicting elusive moods by some 
striking phrase, Krishnadevaraya has po superior, and 
scarcely an equal.”^ There axe no convincing grounds on 
which his authorship of the work may be called in ques¬ 
tion. His ashtadi^gajas or eight elephants, of the 
quarters were, according to tradition, Allasani Peddana, 
Timmanna, Ramabhadra, Dhurjati, Mallana, Suranna, 
Ramaraja Bhushana and Tenaii Ramakrishna, but the last 
three were not thecontemporades of their alleged patron. 
Peddana the poet-laureate, was proficient in Sanskrit and 
Teiugu and fond of long Sanskrit compounds. He was 


* B. N. Krishnamurti Sartna, Sri Vyasaraya Svamin, A Volume of 
Eastern and Indian Studies Presented to Prof. F. W. Thomas (1939), 
pp. 265-84* * Chenchiah and Bhujanga Rao, op. cit., p, 71. 
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i^aitin. His Manucharitra narrates the Pv 
Svarochisha, the second of the fourteen Manus* 
His originality inspired later literary effort ; hence his title 
of Andhrakavitapitamaha or Grandfather of Telugu 
Poetry] He^^i^dee^y attached to the emperor, upont 
whose death he exclaimed: “ Fie upon this living carcass 
of mine that breathes still without accompanying that 
great KrishnaRaya to heaven ! ” The long-nosed Timmanna 
was a Saiva, and his Parijatapaharanamu is the story of 
God Krishna’s removal of the parijata tree from heaven. 
Ramabhadra wrote the Sakalakathasangraha. Dhurjati 
and Mallana, authors of the ^Kalahasti-mahatmya and 
Rajasekharacharitra respectively, were Saivas. Outside 
the group of “ eight elephants ” was Nrisimhakavi, one 
of the greatest poets, who dedicated his 
***Tamil**^^ to Krishnadeva, to 

whose reign belong poetesses as well. 
Very few of the Kannada men of letters of the sixteenth 
Century were proteges of the Vijayanagar court. The Tamil 
poet, Haridasa, makes a comparative study of Saivism and 
Vaishnavism in his lrnsamayavilakkam, Kuniara Saras- 
vati and others appear to have enjoyed the patronage of 
Krishnadeva Raya. 

SECTION XTV 

ART 

The existing buildings at Ham pi give a good 
^ idea of the art of Krishnadeya’s reign. Additions were 
^ made by him to the Virupaksha temple. The Vitthala- 
svami temple, though incomplete and mucli damaged, is 
the best example of ornateness, “ the flower of the sculp¬ 
tured art patronised by tlie Vijayanagar court.’' Its 
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THH HAMPl RUINS 



attraction is the style of its composite 


monolithic pnllars of granite- The Hazara (one thousand) 
Ramasvami temple was prirnarilj' intended for the 
emperor’s worship. Its walls and pillars are adorned \vith 
bas-reliefs illustrating the chief episodes of the Ramaymia 
—Rama slaying Tataka; Rama, 'Lakshmana and Sita 
crossing the Ganges; Jatayu’s heroic death; Hanuman’s 
interview with Ravana in Lanka; the death-throes of 
Ravana, etc. Hence the name, the temple of one thousand 
^masvamis. The Throne Platform or House of 
Victory exhibits very spirited bas-reliefs of military marches, 
hunting scenes, boxing perfoimances, two foreign ambassa¬ 
dors, etc. The Krishnaswami temple is a large and 
beautiful structure. Further, there are the monolithic 
Bull, Narasimha, Hanuman and ^^anesa; the last three 
are condemned by seme critics as “ hideous inartistic- 
monsters.”^ Besides a large tank for irrigation and water- 
supply, Krishnadeva ' Raya built a new town called 
Nagalapur (Ho'spet), it is ?aid, after his favourite queen 
who had once been his mistress. But his three queens 
were Tirumaladevi (princess of Seringapatam), Chinnadevi, 
(ex-mistress) and Tiikka (the Gajapati’s daughter), w hereas 
his mother was Kaganiamba. Therefore the new^ town 
must have been built in memory of his mother. 


SECTION XV 


THE ‘ GALLANT AND PERFECT” EMPEROR 

Krishnadeva’s “religious zeal and catholicity’’ should 
enter into estimate of his greatness. Though a staunch 
Vaishnava, like Saluva Narasimha he was devoted to 

' Smith, A History of Fine Art in In<iia and Ceylon (1930), p. 133. 
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Of the five “ diggajas," three were Saivas, and Peddana 
was wedded to Advaita. The emperor contirnied the 


policy of the Vaishnava Saiuvas who 


Religion legarded Virupaksha as “the city-God 
and the empire-God.” He introduced 


the Vithoba or Vitthala cult of .the Southern Maratha 
country, and erected a temple to that form of Vishnu. 
Peddana explicitly states that his master’s favourite 
god was Venkatesa, and the metal images of the 
emperor and his two prominent queens are found in 
•the temple at Tirupati. In his religious advance he 
out-distanced the other sovereigns of Vijayanagar. We 
have alitided to his religious tours during the period 
of the Kalinga War. After the conclusion of peace with 
the Gajapati, Krishnadeva undertook a grand religious 
trip to the famous shrines of the Chola country, and 
remitted taxes amounting to 10,000 pagodas in favour of 
the Siva and Vishnu temples in 1517. 

Charactor Many of the Rayagopuras and hundred- 
I and thousand-pill ared manta pas seem to 

have been built in the reign of Krishnadeva Raya. Besides 
his broad religions outlook, he had the welfare of his 
subjects at heart. His grasp of State affairs is clear from 
his reflections on policy and organisation in his Amukta- 
malyada; they are comprehensive, practical and substanti¬ 
ally original though orthodox and Kautilyan in some 
respects. He was zealous in the advancement of 
literature and art. He ably controlled his officers and 
saw to it that imperial interests did not suffer. He 
kept his body in a high state of efficiency by physical 
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and his warlike abilities were exhibited 

during his reign. He was a humane conqueror. He 
treated Pi'ataparudra with consideration and even genero¬ 
sity. After capturing Raichur he showed kindness to its - 
garrison. The observations of Paes \^ho visited Vijaya- ^ 
nagar about 1520 establish the greatness ^.nd glory of 
Krishnadeva on solid foundations, and the value of that 
foreigner's testimony is unique. He is the most feared ^ 
and perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful of dis- ^ 
position and very merry; he is one that seeks to honour 
foreigners, and receives them kindly, asking about all their 
affairs whatever their condition may be. He is a 
great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to 
sudden fits of rage......He is by rank a greater lord than 

any, by reason of what he possesses in (?) armies and terri¬ 
tories, but it seems that he has (in fact) nothing compared 
to what a man like him ought to have, so gallant and per¬ 
fect is he in all things,*’^ But three blots on his character 
emerge from the narrative of NTini;^; h is treat ment of 
Saluva Timtna at the end of the lattePs career, of the 
(jtSjapaU^prince, and of the Adil Shah after the battle of 
Raichu . We have seen that the third charge is not 
^serious seeirtg that the tendency to humiliate the enemy 
and ruin, him in every way was characteristic of the 
Bahmani Sultanate and its successors, waging inexpiable 
wars witii Vijayanagar, The second charge is that Prince 
Virabhadra who had been taken prisouf^r at Kondavidu 
(January, 1515) was, a few months later, asked at Vijaya¬ 
nagar to show his skill in sword-play by meeting an expert 
in the art who was not of royal extraction, and that, without 


' SWell, op. cU„ p. 247. 
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such an insult, he killed himself, ^ut, accorc 
to an inscription of 1516 from the Chitaldnig Dt. (Mysore), 
Virabhadra, son of the Gajapati, was a provincial Governor 
under his conqueror, and another inscription (l518-9j men¬ 
tions an administrative division named after that prince. 
Hence the stor^" of Nuni^ is discredited by some scho¬ 
lars. The alleged tragic end of Saluva Timma has 
already been discussed. On the whole, however, Krislma- 
deva was truly Macacao ” (Paes) or Mahasaya (a great 
soul), a term erroneously interpreted as the ‘‘great Shah 

The survej of his career and of bis varied 
Achievements activities shows that under him Vijaya- 
nagar became most extensive and reached 
of its prestige and prosperity . His 


the height 
\vork as an administrator 
the economic 


and statesman conduced to 
and cultural progress of the empire. 
His relations with Albuquerque were fruitful. The great 
Raya's glory was not eclipsed by the ability and wisdom of 


Saluva Tirnma. 


Krishna Deva was not only monarch 
^ jurcy but was in very practical fact an absolute sovereign 
of extensive power and strong personal influence. He was 
the real niler/’^ In short he revitalised the Vijayanagar 
Krripire, which had suffered much after the death of Deva- 
raya II, by completing and consolidating the policy of 
Saluva Narasimha. Though the work of Krishnadeva was 

/ to some extent undone in the decade following his death, 
his traditions were continued by his son-in-law Ratfiaraja. 
The character and achievements of the greatest emperor 
of Vi jayanagar give him a conspicuous place among South 
Indian sovereigns, perhaps as the tallest of them all. The 
» Sl * Ibid., p'p. 247 n 2 Sc 121. 







NUNIJ^ ON ACHYU-TA 

e^at foreign accounts have given us an unquestion¬ 
able estimate of his greatness which, coupled with 
that of Appaji, is enslirined in South Indian traditions, 
Telugii, Kannada and Tamil. 

SECTION XVI 

ACHYUTA RAYA (1530-42) 

Nuniss’s Strictluros* Nuniz descrilies Achynta Raya 
as vicious, dishonest, cowardly and tyrannical, and re¬ 
cords th£i opinion of the nobles of the realm that he was 
capable of ruining the empire. His oppressive exactions 
ffom the nobles and people and his execution of promi¬ 
nent men lowered the State in the estimation of the 
Adil Shah, who ‘‘puts upon it every day a thousand 
affronts and requisitions.’Nuniz attributes the^ serious 
defects of Achyuta to the influence of his brothers-in-law ; 

he has never done anything except those things that are 
desired by his two brothers-in-law, who are men very evilly 
disposed and great Jews.” ^ The kings cowardice ir 
substantiated by the foreigner with reference to his sub¬ 
mission to the Adil Shah. No doubt the picture is com- 
pletely dark, but it ^relates.to the middle part of Achyuta’s 
reign when the Portuguese chronicler visited Vijayanagar. 
Recent vindications of the emperor have overlooked this 
point. His public activities during the first half of his 
reign cannot belie his transformation in the latter half of it. 
Though Nuni^’s picture requires correction in certain 
j,laces—^Achyuta’s submission to Bijapur may be explained 
with reference to internal political conflicts, without putting 
him down as a coward,-—its main outlines cannot be 


J Ibid,, pp. 369 & 367. 
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jj§j>w:ea. There is no doubt about his nailitary earnestness, 

he was no harein-bred worm. He was something 
more than a pious sovereign. But it is a travesty of facts 
to regard him as “ a worthy successor ” of his illustrious 
predecessor. 

First Period (1530-5). Krishnadeva Raya nomi¬ 
nated successor, but some 

authorities state that the former’s son eighteen months old 
succeeded him. In any case Achyuta became emperor in 
1530. In the same year he lost the Raichur Doab, which was 
seized by Ismail Adil Shah. The situation was complicated 
by the revolt of the Governor of the Chola country with the 
support of the ruler of Travancore. According' to the 
Achyutarayabhyiidayam ' of Rajanatha Dindima III, 
Achyuta'marched against the rebel, resolved to stay at 
Srirangam, and entrusted the campaign to his brother-in- 
law (brother of his queen, Varadamba), who succeeded in 
capturing the rebel and the king of Travancore, and brought 
them to the emperor. Acliyuta proceeded from Srirangam 
to Seringapatam against the chief of Umrnattur,^ and 
thence to Raichur, where he won a victory over the Adil 
Shah, according to Dindima’s prasasU. An inscription of 
1534-5 refers to Achyuta’s camping on the banks of the 
Krishna. This conflict between Vijayanagar and Bijapur 
unnoticed by Ferishta must have taken place during the 
reign of Mallu Adil Shah (1534-5). Therefore it is clear 
that Achyuta Raya was active in the first part of his 
reign in safeguarding the imperial interests, and cannot 
be dismissed as a craven, though the Sanskrit panegyric is 
valueless as proof of his v’alour. 

^ Venliataramanayya, op, cit., p. 41. 
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Period (1536-42). During the latter^lf 
^his reign Achyuta was domineered over by his brothers- 
in-law with the same name, Salakaraju Tir umala, the 
elder and the younger. Opposition to their de facto rule 
was led by Aliya Ramaraja, t he son-in-law of Krishnadeva 
Raya (hence the‘term aliya), with the support of the 
latter’s two queens. Ramaraja and his two brothers, 
Tirumala and Venkatadri, advanced the claims of Sadasiva 
(son of Ranga, the uterine brother of Achyuta), as Krishna¬ 
deva Raya’s infant son had died about 1533. This state 
of affairs was worsened by the readiness of Bijapur to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Vijayanagar. About 
1536 Ibrahim I invaded Vijayanagar and destroyed 
Nagalapur, and Achyuta, on the advice of his brother-in- 
law, submitted to the Adil Shah, who might back up 
Ramaraja and his party. But Nuniz must have regarded 
the enqreror’s non-resistance as decisive proof of his 


^Itroonet^y. The opposition of Ramaraja to the regime of 
tire Salakaraju brothers bore no fruit immediately, and 


Achyuta became the tool of the latter and made them and 
himself odious to his subjects. Therefore Nuniz’s con¬ 
demnation of Achyuta’s character and administration is 
to a large extent well-founded, though his a.dent Vaishna- 
vism and generous donations to temples and Brahmans are 
unquestionable. His relations with the Portuguese were 
amicable, though the latter warred frequently with some 
of his feudatories, 


SECTION XVII 


the ascendancy of ramaraja (1S42-65) 
Struggle for the Throne. Sadasiva’s father Ranga 
is regarded by a few authorities as the elder brothe.- of 




ramaraja's ascendancy 



who is consequently described by CotFea as 
^ ‘king contrafy to right;"^' In that case Sadasiva’s claims 
to the throne would be' superior to those of Venkata, the 
son of Achyuta byA^aradamba. The death of Achj/uta in 
1542 was followed by a fierce struggle for the throne aind 
the coronation of Sadasiva and Venkata (I, according to 
some scholars), both minors, by their respective supporters. 
The younger Salakaraju (the elder had probably die4) 
murdered his nephew Venkata.^ In this posture of affairs, 
complicated by the tyranny of the murderer and the inter-, 
vention of Bijapur, Ramaraja overthrew the tyrant and 
re-crowned Sadasiva (1542), himself becoming Regent. 
Thus he at last realised the ambition he had cherished 
since the death of his father-in-law/Krishnadeva Raya, in 
1530. 

Ramaraja’s Ascendancy. Ramaraja was the great- 
grandson of Araviti Bukka, an officer of Saluva Narasimha, 
and therefore a member of the Aravidu (a village near 
Rayachoti, Cuddapah Dt.) family. He had been a military 
o fficer under Kri shnadeva Raya. He showed liis warlike 
qualities in ensuringSadasi vat’s succession and thereby his 
own ascendanc} . From 1542 to c 1550 he functioned as 
Regent, showing deference to his sovereign and carrying 
on the government with the assistance of his two brothers. 
About 1550 he imprisoned Sadasiva, but treated him in 
accordance with his royal status and exhibited him tq the 
people once a year. He strengthened his own position by 
appointing his relatives to high office. About 1563 he 
stopped the annual practice of exhibiting the emperor, 
and, according to some authorities, usurped the throne.® 

^ Ibid,, pp, 78-9. ^ Heras, op. cit., pp. 27-40. 
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he assumed imperial titles and issued a 



n^ge in his name in 1565, there is no evidence 
his coronation as emperor. 

Expedition to Travancoze and the Fishery Coast 
(1543-68). The brothers Vitthala and Chinna Timrha, 
cousins of Ramaraja, were sent to the South where 
imperial intervention was necessitated by the aggressions 
of Travancore reaching as far as Kayal on the. Fishery 
coast and its failure to pay the annual tribute, and by the 
tistablishrnent of the Portugese on that cofist as far as 
Rames\'aram, consequent on their intervention on behalf 
of the Paravas (fisher-folk) against Muslims and the con¬ 
version of their proteges to Christianity about 1535. In 
the special campaign of Vitthala, Visvanatha, the Nayak of 
Madura, and his son, Krishnappa I, co-operat<;d, and the 
invasion of Travancore resulted in the submission of its 
ruler. Peace was made about 1546 through the good 
offices of St. Francis Xavier, and Travancore promised 
to pay tribute annually and ceded what is now the 
Tinnevelly Dt. to Vijayanagar. The Fishery coast was 
subjugated. Campaigns against the Portuguese continued 
during Vitthala’s Viceroyalty of the South, which 
terminated about 1558, in which year an invasion of Tra¬ 
vancore w’as repulsed.' The I'ishery coast paid an 
annual tribute of one day’s pearl-fishing ( = about 10,000 
pardaos or pagodas Ks. 30,000), and the tribute was 
doubled about 1560. On the whole the Southern e.xpedi- 
tion of Vitthala was successful, and consequently' Rama¬ 
raja is credited in literature with the erection of pillars of 
vi ctory a t Cape Comorin. Krishnappa Nayaka I’s success- 

* p. 162 . ^ 







of Ceylor^:on account of its failure to pay the 


k\maraja\s foreign POLicy 



stipuliated tribute, and the inscriptional claim of Sadasiva 
in 1564 to have looted" that island show its subordinate 
status which is inferable from the records of Krishnadeva 


and AGh 3 "uta^ Rayas. 


Relations with the Portuguese. Soon after the 
accession of Sadasiva^ the Portuguese attitude towards 
Vijayanagar changed for the worse. In 1544 a plan to 
rob the temple at Tirupati was thought of but not executed 
owing to the vigilance of the imperial authorities. But^ three 
years later an alliance was made between the two powers ; 
the Portuguese were to sell their horses to Vijayanagar and 
not to. Bijapur, and Vijayanagar was not to export iron, 
saltpetre and cloth to Bijapur, but sell them to the 
Portuguese. In 1558 Ramaraja. marched to the Portuguese 
settlement at St. Thome (Mylapore, Madras) to plunder it 
on account of the destruction of several temples on the 
coast down to Negapatam by the Catholic missionaries, 
but returned to Vijayanagar disappointed, seeing that there 
was nothing in that place wo.th plunderings But this 
expedition did not disturb the relations of Vijayanagar 
with Goa. 

The Dakhan Sultans. We have mentioned tlie 
chief occasions when the Adil Shah meddled in the politics 


of Vijayanagar after the death of Krishnadeva Raya. We 


shall now see iiow the giant’s strength of Ramaraja was 
used against the Muslim States of the Dakhan. His policy^ 
of safeguarding the interests of Vijay^anagar by interfering 
in their quarrels involved him in almost continuous aggres¬ 
sion, which was carried out with the assistanCci of his 
brother Venkatadri. In 1543 Ibrahim I of Bijapur faced 


ramaraja's foreign policy 




filiation of Ahmadnagar, Bidar, Vijayanagar 
Iconda, dismembered it with the advice of Asad Khan, 
and routed the last member of the league separately* In 
the following year Ramaraja joined Ahmadnagar against 
Bijapur and shared the failure of his ally. In 1547 the 
league was revived, and Bijapur failed. In 1550 Ibrahim 
Kiitb Shah^ a refugee who received a hearty welcome at 
Vijayanagar, returned to Golkonda and ascended the 
throne. In 1552 Vijayanagar again sided with Ahmadnagar 
against Bijapur and annexed the Raichur Doab. The 
siege of Bijapur in the following year was raised by the 
allies owing to the mortal sickness of Burhan Ni 2 :ain Shah I. 
But in 1555 Venkatadri was sent to help the Adil Shah 
against the rebel Ain-ul-Mulk, and Ramaraja’s policy thus 
underwent a change. In 1558-9 Vijayanagar supported 
Bijapur against Ahmadnagar and Golkonda, induced Gol¬ 
konda to withdraw from the siege of Gulbarga, and forced 
Ahmadnagar to abandon it, Ramaraja took an active part 
in the league organised by Ali Adil Shah I against Ahmad¬ 
nagar and caused much injury and heart-burning to the 
people of Ahmadnagar. This was the first of the 
destructive invasions of that kingdom which roused up 
the religious feelings of the Mulims against the Hindus of 
Vijayanagar. In 1562-3 Ramaraja again sided with Bija¬ 
pur against Ahmadnagar, and the horrors of the previous 
invasion were more than repeated—destruction of property, 
desecration of mosques and violation of women, described 
forcefully by Ferishta. The provocative doings of Rama¬ 
raja led to the organisation of a confederacy for the 
overthrow of Vijayanagar towards the close of 1564; of 
the five Muslim States, Berar alone stood aloof. He lost 




THE BATTLE OF TALIKOTA 

idship even of his quondam protege, Ibrahim KiitE 
lih^, whose territory had been invaded by the chiefs insti¬ 
gated and supported by V'^ijayanagar. The inspirer of that 
Muslim coalition was Ahmadnagar (Tabataba), Bijapur 
(Feristita) or Golkonda (the anonymous local historian), 
and Couto supports Tabataba. Moreover, Husain Nizam 
Shah I, the bitterest enemy of Ramaraja, played the inost 
conspicuous part in the battle of Talikota. Ahmadnagar 
and Bijapur were reconciled by Ali Adil Shah marriage 
with Chand Bibi and his sister’s marriage with Husain’s 
son, Murtaza (I). Probably a third marriage alliance 
was made between Ahmadnagar and Golkonda. , Finally’^ 
Bijapur required Vijajanagar to effect the rendition 
of the Raichur Doab, but Ramaraja treated the demand 
with disdain. Consequently the confederate forces 
assembled at Talikota (Bijapur Dt.), twenty-five miles 
north of the Krishna, on its tributary the Dhon. 

SECTION XVIII 

THE CLIMACTERIC OF TALIKOTA 

The Battle of Talikota (156S). The allied armies 
left Talikota on December 25, 1564, and, after difficulties 
and delays, crossed the Krishna. The forces of Vijaya- 
nagar encamped near Rakshasa-Tang^i (names of two 
villages). That the battle took place'^ f anuary 23, 156 5 
somewhere near Mudga l, south of the Krishna, and not 
near Talikota was ITnown more than one hundred 
years ago. Though the recent attempt to speak of the 
battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi is in the right direction, 
the battle was not fought at that place. Therefore the 
battle may continue to be named after Talikota, the 









iwn rendezvous of the allied forces, ii 
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ir. 


^feerlce to naming it after the villages where the 
Hindus congregated, remembering at the same time 
that the battle was fought between Mudga l and the 
Krishna. Moreover, the large number of combatants 
might defeat any attempt at exact location of their engage¬ 
ment; even the most modest reckoning gives ^50,0 00 
cavalry and g.QQO infantry on the Muslim side, and 70,000 
and 90,000 on the other side, besides elephants and 
artillery; there were about 6,000 Maratha horsemen with 
the allies. The Hindu army was led by Venlgtodri, 
Ramaraj a and Tirumala and the allied forces by Ali Band 
Shah I, Ibrahim Kutb Shah, Husain Nizam Shah I and 
Al i Adil Shah 1. The well-contested struggle steadily 
turned against the Muslims, and some of their leaders 
became desperate and thought of retreat as their defeat 
was felt to be certain. But Husain did not lose courage, 
and the artillery under Chalabi Rumi Khan of Asia Minor 
with experience of war in Europe opened fire and threw 
the enemy’s lines into confusion. Two Muslim generals 
from the Hindu side played a treacherous part, and the 
tables were turned against Vijayanagar, according to 
Caesar Frederick- The confusion in the Hindu ranks 
became worse confounded, and though Ramaraja (aged 
70 or 80 or %—authorities differ), says Couto, exhibited 
the activit}' of a man of thirty, he was wounded, captr^red 
and s(K)n after killed by Husain. The deceased hero’s head 
stuffed with straw is said to have been shown every year 
subsequently for a long time, and soon after the battle 
sent to Tufal Khan of Berar as a threat. A stone image 
of that head, now existing, was set up at Bijapur, 










DESTRUCTION OF VIJAYANAGAR 


_lidri died or fled from the battlefield, and Tirumala 

who had lost an eye in the contest hiystily with¬ 
drew to Vijayanagar and soon left it with Sadasiva Raya 
and others, carrying away as much treasure as possible, 
probably for Tirupati. After three days’ stay on the battle¬ 
field the r onfederates marched to Vijayanagar and sacked 
it. The follow ing description is. substantially accurate 
though a little exaggerated. “ With fire and,sword, with 
crowbars and axes, they carried on day after day their 
work of destruction. Never perhaps in the. history of the 
world has such havoc been wrought, and wrought so sud¬ 
denly, on so splendid a city ; teeming with a wealthy and 
industripus jxipulation in the full plenitude of prosperity 
one day, and On the ne.xt seized, pillaged, and reduced to 
ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors beggar¬ 
ing description.” ^ Caesar Frederick says that the city w'as 
“not altogether destroyed.” The Muslims obtained 
enormous booty, Ali Adil Shah I securing “ a diamond as 
large as a hen’s egg.” Six months later they left Vijaya¬ 
nagar and returned home after the capture of Raichur and 
Mudgal. Thus Vijayanagar finally lost the Raichur Doab. 
We may apply to the Hindu imperial city what has been 
said of Rome ; 

“ Even her mine is glorious with renovvne, 
and sw'olne with glorie 

Ev’n made more honourable. 

By mines memorable. 

Low-levelled as she lieth, and even in the tombe of hir 


* Sewell, op. cit.i p. 208. 
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ALIYA RAMARAJA 



he yet reserveth the lively image and regait 
of Empire. 

Ramaraja’s Giaatness. Aliya Ramaraja was a 
power to be reckoned within the politics of Vijayanagar 
even during the reign of Achyuta ^ sense the 

period from the death of Krishnadeva Raya in 1530 to 
1565 may be called the period of Ramaraja. He 
saved the empire from the tyranny of the Salakaraju 
brothers who had made a mess of public affairs in 
the second half of Achyuta’s reign. Ramaraja s great¬ 
ness as a soldier and a statesman emerges clearly 
from the events of the nominal reign of Sadasiva; 
his policy of fomenting discord in the Dakhan was very 
successful though his growing arrogance called into 
existence that sorry creature of necessity, the Muslim 
confederacy of 1564. But hi^ fa ilure in the battle of 


Talikota was his misfortune rather than his fault. He 


revived to some extent the glories of his father-in- law s 
reign and bestrode the narrow world of the Dakhan like a 
Colossus, making the Sultans bow to him in a bondman’s 
key. But his treatment of Sadasiva Raya can never be 
justified. Ramaraja was a great patron of literature and 
Vaishnavism and a lover of learning and music. His 
internal administration on traditional lines is reflected in 
the king’s inscriptions, many of which relate to barbers who 
were exempted from taxation throughout the empire, 
thanks to the barber Kondoja’s admirable ministrations to 
Ramaraja and Sadasiva. 

Effects of the Battle on the Vijayanagar Empire. 

Talikota is generally regarded as the Waterloo of the 


* Montaigne, The Essayes (The World’s Classics), III, p. 280. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TALIKOTA 



togar Empir e, but the facts supplied by Fe^hta 
falsify that estimate. The relations of the first three 
Aravidu sovereigns with the Dakhan powers show that the 
former acquitted themselves creditably in the conduct of 
foreign policy, though the debatable land was no longer the 
Raich ur Doab but the region to its south along the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna between north latitudes 
and 16P. Inscriptions of the Rayas are found in the Guntur 
Dt. till 1580, in Bellary up to 1592, and in Kurnool, 
Cuddapah and Nellore at least down to 1614. Vijayanagar 
instigated many revolts against Bijapur and Golkonda. There 
were no serious rebellions within the empire. Therefore it 
is untenable to hold that Talikota reduced it to a number of 
warring-atoms. The occasional outbursts of disloyalty may be 
better ascribed to the murder of SadasivaRaya (1570) than 
to that battle. Tirumala’i attempt to revive the^ ruined 
capital shows that he was hot demoralised by the stunning 
blow of Talikota. The primary cause of the empire’s 
internal troubles was the murder of the jjoor king who 
had been in prison from about 1550. Talikota was 
undoubtedly the climacteric of Vijayanagar; it necessitated 
the • abandonment of the glorious imperial capital and 
resulted in the loss of the Raichur Doab, and the zone of 
Hindu-Muslim conflicts was pushed one degree of latitude 
southward. Tirumala was confronted with the .troubles 
incident to usurpers which were intensified by their occur¬ 
rence within a few years after Talikota. The decisive 
success of Krishnadeva Raya and the plenitude of the 
ubiquitous Ramaraja s dictatorial might w'ere gone l)eyond 
recall. But for nearly half a century after that battle tlie 
imperial authority was a living and potent force in Sbuth 
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politics, and anti-Muslim resistance was offered 
effectively and even with credit, thus the empire continuing 
to render to South India the great services, political and 
cultural, associated with the first three dyiiasties of 
Vijayanagar, though not to the same extent. No doubt 
the power and prestige of the empire suffered some 
diminution. But “ R. S. Aiyar, discussing the position 
of the kingdom in the half-century following Talikota, 
concludes that * provincial insubordination exhibited itself 
with potency only after the death of Venkata l\ a view^ 
which agrees substantially with Methwold’s statement.’^^ 
Talikota was the climacteric, but not the grand climacteric, 
of the Vijayanagar Empire. ® 

On the Dakhan Sultanates. The Muslim coalition 
f orme^on the eve of T alikota was essentially weak and 
short-lived, and since after that battle the danger 
from Vijayanagar to the Sultanates was minimised, 
they quarrelled among themselves with the result that 
they ultimately fell an easy prey to the Mughal aggres¬ 
sor. Talikota did them no substantial good. They gained 
the Doab, but their attemptedT conquest *of Vijayanagar 
territory did not carry' them far; their substantial annexa¬ 
tions in the south came off in the seventeenth century. The 
punitive expedition of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur in 1566 
to Berar, which had not co-operated with them recently 
against Vijayanagar, failed because the Adil Shah did not 
put his heart into the business, though Ahmadnagar an¬ 
nexed Berar in 1574. Perishta says that no attack on 


^ W. H. Moreland (Ed.), Relations of Golconda (1931), p. 2, 5. 

* R. Sathianathaier, TAe Climacteric of Talikota, Journal of Indian 
Migforp (1927), pp. 67-78. 










the effects of talikota 

[tagar was contemplated by the Sultans wf 
^hirgeneral consent of the whole ** (of the Dakhan). No 
-ensufed- A a.ascendancy pf Islam in the 

Dakban. 

On the Portuguese. The ruin of the city of Vija- 
yanagar and the shrinkage in the power and prestige of 
the empire adversely affected the Portuguese trade. 
“ Goa rose and fell simultaneouly tvith the rise and fall”^ 
of the Tuluva dynasty. The successors of Albuquerque 
did not sufiSciently realise the profound wisdom of his 
policy in befriending Vijayaoagar, and were indifferent 
to the fortunes of the Hindu empire. The folly of the 
latter attitude was proved by the combination of Bijapur 
and Ahuiadnagar against the Portuguese in 1569-70 and 
principally by the reduction in Goa’s trade. “ By this 
destruction of the kingdom of Bisnaga India and our 
State were much shaken; for the bulk of the trade 
undertaken by all was for this kingdom, to which they 
carried horses, velvets, satins and other sorts of merchan¬ 
dise by which they made great profits; and the Custom 
House of Goa suffered much in its Revenue, so that from 
that day till now (1614) the. inhabitants of Goa began to 
live less well.”^ The revenue from the import of Persian 
horses alone was reduced by. about ninety-six per cent. 


^ k • Seffcll, op, cit., pp. 155 k 210. 
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SECTION XIX 

T*HE fourth or ARAVIDU DYNASTY: TIRUMALA 
AND SRIRANGA I 

Tirumala: Regent (1B6S — 70). Soon after Talikota 
Tirumala made himself Regent and left Vijayanagar . 
with his sovereign. The Sultans’ departure from that 
city after their long stay there led to Tirumala’s return 
it and to his attempt to repopulate and revive it. In 1566 
he repelled an attack of the Adil Shah and joined Ahmad- 
nagar and Golkonda against Bijapur. Though nothing 
came out of his alliance, it throws light on his position im¬ 
mediately after Talikota. But his failure to re-establish 
himself at Vijayanagar resulted in the transfer of the capi¬ 
tal to Penukonda (Anantapur Dt) in 1567. Sadasiva j 
visited Srirangarn in that year, and in 1568 the Adil Shah . ^ 
seized Adoni (Bellary Dt-), In 1570 Sadasiva Raya was 
murdered by a son (probably the youngest, Venkata) of 
Tirumala, who usurped the throne and assumed imperial 
titles. 

Einperoir (1S70-2), Tirumala*s task after his coro¬ 
nation was more difficult than it had been during his Re¬ 
gency. Besides minor feudatoiy revolts he had to be active, 
though on the defensive, against the Sultans, His old age 
and the troubles in the empire led to his division of it 
among his three surviving sons, Snranga, Rama and Venkata, 
with their headquarters at Udayagiri, Seringapatam and 
Chandragiri respectively, while he himself concentrated on 
the northern frontier. Towards the close of 1571 Sri- 
ranga who was made heir apparent ruled from Penukonda. 
Tirumala took deligat in the company of learned men and 
was an author himself. Before Talikota he admirably 
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the activities of his elder brother, and after that 
5attTe showed extraordinary' courage in trying to rehabilitate 
the position of the imperial capital. Though very pious, 
he became odious to his subjects not as a usurper but as 
the abettor of his son’s crime—the murder of Sadasiva—, 
i and belied his reputation for wisdom. The permanent 
V removal of the capital to Peniikonda and subsequently to 
Chandragiri and Vellore never wiped away the memory of 
the grand capital, and those later capitals were also called 
Vijayanagar by indigenous and foreign writers. ** Cities, 
like ships, are readily personified by the human 

imagination ; and their greatness depends, not merely 
upon immediate practical values which can be ex¬ 
pressed statistically, but also always to some extent, and 
' ; , often to a far greater extent, upon an imponderable pres¬ 
tige which is created and sustained by an emotional 
consciousness of their historic trials and triumphs.”^ 

Sriranga I (1572-85). During the few' years of his 
de jure rule Tirumala could not get over his troubles and 
tribulations at home and abroad. So Sriranga’s inheritance 
was not easy to manage. In the year of his accession 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar agreed on their respective 
spheres of aggression. In 1573 the Adil Shah seized 
Dharwar and Bankapur (Dharwar Dt.), Chandragutti 
(Shimoga Dt.) in 1575, and some other places in Western 
Kanmtak. He had to raise the siege of Penukonda twice 
(1577 and 1579), *on the second occasion owing to the 
support of Golkonda to Vijayanagar, though Sriranga is 
said to have fallen into the hands of the enemy who set 
for a substantial ransom. By 1580 Golkondla had 

' A. J. Toynb«e, A Study of History, II (1934), p. 400. ^ 
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aijrnjw^ the whole of the Guntur District and portions^ 
the Nellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool and Bellary Districts. But 
these conquests must be viewed in the light of the frequent 
revolts of Hindu and other chiefs against Muslim authority, 
sometimes instigated by Vijayanagar, which attempted 
to recover its lost territories. Sriranga, a good Vaishnava 
and a warlike king, “ seems to have been the kindest and 
most obliging sovereign that had ever sat on the jewelled 
throne of Vijayanagara.”^ 


SECTION XX 

VENKATA I 


Venkata I (1585-1614). Venkata I (referred to 
as II by some writers who regard the son of Achyuta 
Raya as Venkata I), the last surviving son of Tirumala, 
ascended the throne with the approval of the nobles and 
priests as his nephews, Tirumala and Sriranga (II), sons of 
Rama, were minors. About 1592 he shifted the capital 
to Chandragiri. There was trouble within the empire, 
probably because he was thought to have murdered 
Sadasiva Raya. The feudatory revolts were put down, 
but in 1603 Lingama Nayakaof Vellore, subordinate to the 
Governor of Jinji, attempted to become independent. 
Venkata reduced him, and Vellore became an alternative 
capital in 1606. The siege of Penukonda by Golkonda in 
1589 led to the emperor’s assumption of 
ReUtions aggressive twice, between that date 

and 1603, and his recoveiy of much of the 
lost territory of Vijayanagar. The Adil Shah also failed 
to capture the capital and as forced to retire. Akbar is 


* Hcras, op. eit., p. 278. 
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have despatched two diplomatic missions to 
Venkata in 1600 and 1604, but the latter viewed them 
with suspicion and did not favour them.^ The friendly 
relations established between Vijayanagar and Goa by 
^ an exchange of embassies continued for a decade, thanks 
to the Jesuit missionaries and painters enjoying the 
patronage of the Raya and residing at Chandragiri and 
Vellore. But in 1611 Venkata attacked St. Thome and 
failed. The erection of a Dutch factory at Cuddalore 
with the approval of the Nayak of Jinji in 1608 was inter* 
dieted in the following year by the emperor, who however 
permitted them in 1610 to build a factory at Pulicat (north 
of Madras) which was destroyed two years later by the 
Portuguese of St.' Thome. But in 1613 the fortress of 
Geldria was erected at Pulicat with the sanction of 
Venkata. < The English attempt to found a settlement in 
the same place in 1611 had failed, but three years later 
they were invited by the emperor to return to his domini¬ 
ons. His death happened a few months later, and it was 
only in 1626 that the English gained their object at 
Armagon, north of Pulicat. The relations between 
Venkata and his nephew Tirumala, Viceroy 
A^xysore^* Seringapatani, had not been satisfactory, 
and in 1612 the emperor acquiesced in 
the conquest of Seringapatam (1610) by the increasingly 
powerful chieftain of Mysore, Raja Udaiyar, who became 
virtually independent of the empire and founded the 
dynasty which rules over Mysore today. Venkata 
v^as the greatest sovereign of the Aravidu line. In spite 
of ’ many troubles, internal and external, he steered the 


Ihtd,, pp. 337-40, 
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^tate on the whole successfully. His relations 
v/ith the European powers stand to his credit. He 
patronised learning and appreciated 
^ Venkata European painting. He was an ardetit 
Vaishnava whose grants contain the 
colophon, Sri Venkatesa, instead of the usual Sri 
Virupaksha. Though his age witnessed the growth of 
sectarianism, he loved to discuss religion, and was 
broad-minded and tolerant. Though he married six 
ladies, he had no son, and his death in 1614 was followed 
by a great w'ar of succession which divided and 
ciliated the empire. 

SECTION XXI 

ADMINISTRATION AND RELIGION 
Administxation. The central government was 
dominated by the emperor who discussed public questions 
with his ministers and favourites. The chief minister was 
the king’s representative at the capital when he was away 
from it. The provincial capitals happened to be strong 
forts, and the division of the empire into provinces was 
on military lines. The Governors were ‘primarily military 
officers who generally remained at the imperial head¬ 
quarters and governed their charges by deputy except on 
the frontier. The village assemblies of the Chola period 
had disappeared almost completely. Nuniz says; ‘‘All 
the land belongs to the King, and from his 
Feudalism hand the Captains- (amaranayakas) hold 
it. They make it over to the husbandmen 
who pay niue-tenths to their lord, h... . .The kingdom of 


.Sewell, op. cit,, p. 379. 







KEVP.NUE AND MILITARY SYSTEMS 


is divided between more than two 
"f^kptains/’ ^ MOvSt of the villages were fiefs held by the 
amaranayakaSf but there were also crown lands and tax- 
free lands. The fiefs were not necessarily hereditary, and 
sub-infeudation, or creation of sub-fiefs, was very limited. 
Therefore though the amaranayakas held their lands on 
condition of military service, their relation to the king was 
not strictly feudal. Moreover, they paid a tribute to their 
superior, made occasional presents to him, and lived mostly 
at the capital. Much attention was given to irrigation b)' 
the government. Land revenue was fixe^i 
after the measurement and classification 
of lands, but the State’s demand as 
Nuniz'—nine-ten ths—is unbelievable, 

were levied, and an extremely 
abolished at the instance of Saluva 
marriage tax which had been levied 
fiscal system 


System 

mentioned by 
Innurnerable taxes 
unpopular tax 

the 
the 


Timma w’^as 

throughout the empire. The fiscal system was not 
at all favourable to the ryots, and there is some clear 
evidence of their sufferings and migrations to other places, 
owing to the oppression practised by the fief-holders and 
others.- Good monarchs like Krishnadeva Raya remedied 
the injustices brought to their notice, but during periods 
of royal weakness, the depradation of nobles and others 
was in full bloom, the reign of Achyuta Raya being an 
instance in point. As regards the military 
Army System, the importance of forts was 

realised, and much care was bestowed 
on their maintenance in a state of efficiency; the 
defensive strength of the seven-walled city of Vijaya- 
( l Ibid., p- 389. 








TRIUMPH OF VAISHNAVISM 


well known. Besides the feudal levies, tl 
recruited soldiers paid by him including Mus¬ 
lims. More attention w^s given to cavalry than to in¬ 
fantry, and the artillery was defective compared with that 
of the Daklian Sultans who secured the services of foreign 
experts. 

Religion: Triumph of Vaishnavism. Krishnaaeva 
Raya was devoted to Vishnu (Venkatesa and Vithoba) 
and Siva. Duarte Barbosa (1504-14) understood the spirit 
of the age : “ The king allows such freedom that every 

man may come and go and live' according to his own 
creed "without suffering ahy annoyance, and without 
enquiry whether he is a Christiari, Jews Moor or Heathen. 
Great oquity and justice is observed by all.” Achyuta 
Kaya was a pious Vaishnava who did not deny his dona¬ 
tions to Siva at Kanchi and Kalahasti. He and Sada- 
' siva vi^ted Sriranganu Achyuta and Kamjaraja, ano¬ 
ther good Vaishnava, are said to have reinstalled God 
Govindaraja in the temple at Chidambaram, though that 
pious work had been done by General Gopana about 1370. 
Like Devaraya II, Ramaraja saw to it that the Koran was 
placed before himself when Muslim soldiers rendered 
r)beisance to him. He w^ould not interdict the^sacrifice of 
cows by Muslims in the city of Vijayanagar, though oppo¬ 
sition, to that practice was voiced by his brother Tiru- 
mala, ' because he was against any interference in 
their religious observances. Tirumala and Sriranga 1 w'ere 
devoted to Vishnu. Venkata I co-operated wdth his f^uru 
Tatacharya who was active in the propagation of 
Vaishnavism. The sectarian strife of the age was wit¬ 
nessed at Chidambaram. Appaiya Dikshita was an 



SOCIAL LIFE 


_ of Saivism. jMadhva teachers like Vyasatirtha 

flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Vaishnavism made much progress and triumphed in its 
struggle with Saivism. The feudatory dynasties were 
Vaishnava with the exception of the Nayaks of Ikkeri 
and Vellore and a few others. But the bulk of the 
population of the empire remained attached to Siva. 

SECTION xxn 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

Nuniz describes Brahmans as “ honest men, given to 
merchandise, very acute and of much talent, very good at 
accounts* lean men and well formed, but 
Caste little fitted for hard work. By these and the 

duties they undertake, the kingdom is 
carried on and the Brahman priests as very despicable 
men rich and arrogant. The Portuguese chronicler is 
patently inaccurate in regarding the Raya as a Brahman. 
The quarrels between ‘‘ the right hand and left hand 

Luxury and necessitated royal intei^vention. 

Misery The luxuries of the king and his officers 
contributed to the splendour of the inm. 
perial city, but the hard condition of the peasants, 
characteristic of even the best period of Vijayanagar, 
should not be forgotten in estimating the glories of the 
Hindu empire. Love of ornaments and 
perfumes distinguished all, and intoxica¬ 
ting drinks were conspicuous in the lives 
Besides the usual liquors, a Telugu author 


Food and 
Drink 


of the nobles. 


^ Sc Ibid., pp. 390 & 379. T, V. Mahalmgam, Admimsiriition 
and Social Life under Vijayanagar (1940), pp. 250-3. 
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;|wlPiM^xteenth century mentions maireya, a Vcdic 

notes that the Rayas ‘‘eat all soits of things,... 

sparrows and rats and cats and Hoards.,biit not the 

flesh of oxen or cows.” ^ Visits to brothels were not 
regarded as disreputable to the gentry who favoured 


polygamy, and women of easy virtue 
accompanied the army. The courtesans 
of the capital attracted the attention of 


foreigners, in whose writings the former loom large, hut 
we cannot therefore picture to ourselves a society 
dominated by dancing«girls. Vice gets greater publi¬ 
city than virtue, and European travellers would have 
had little access to homes of Hindu virtue. An 
accomplished and lucky courtesan might be elevated 
to the position of Queen, like Chinnadevi by Krishnadeva 
Raya. Sati prevailed and the lot of the widow did not 
evoke any reforming zeal. Relaxation from 
Amusements serious Work was obtained from hunting, 
gambling, a game like polo etc., and 
from witnessing theatrical performances and cock-fighting.* * 
Nuniz says that “ great honour is done to those who fight 
in a duel, and they give the estate of the dead man to the 


survivor.”^ The criminal law was severe : 
mutilation for theft; hanging for robbery, 
murder and outrages on women and 


Criminal 

Law 


virgins; impalement for traitors; but causing death ir» a 
duel was not punished. Criminals were sometimes trampled 

' A ® SewelJ, op. cpt., pp. 375 & 383. 

* Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vij ay ana gar a Empire 
(193-1), II. Chap. IX, 
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Masculine 
*• Sati" 


Industry and 
Commerce 


40 by elephants. Barbosa says that, on the death 

of the king, “ not only four or five hundred women, but 
many men who are his intimated are also 
burnt with him.” This custom is referred 
to by some. Muslim writers including Abul 
Fazl; Bana (seventh century) states that several ministers 
were among those burnt along with the deceased Prabha- 
karavardhana of Thanesar. Besides agriculture and fruit¬ 
growing the chief industries were the 
manufacture of piece-goods, salt and iron, 
and diamond mining. There were well- 
organised merchant guilds and also craft guilds. The 
principal sea-j)orts were Honavar, Bhatkal, Mangalore, 
Calicut, Cochin, Quilon, Kayal, Negapatam, St. Thome 
and Pulicat. Foreign trade was in the hands oi the 
Portuguese, Arabs and Indians. The Timoja brothers 
and Raoji of Honavar, with the* support of the Rayas, 
plundered Muslim ships and obstructed the trade of Goa. 
Near Quilon there, was another rendezvous of pirates. 
Occasionally the Portuguese were engaged in piracy. We 
have already surveyed the relations betw'een Vijayanagar 
and God and the attitude of the Rayas towards other 
Pluropean powers like the Dutch and the English. 

SECTION XXIII 

LITERATURE; SANSKRIT, TELUGU AND KANNADA 
Sanskrit. We have seen the progress of literature 
under Krishnadeva Raya. Rajanatha Dindima III, 
the author of the Achyutarayahhyudayam and the 
BhagavatiT-champu, and Tirumalamba, the poetess, 
were patronised by Achyuta Raya. Ramaiyamatya, the 


APPAIYA DIKSHITA 




Ml music, was the protege of Ramaraja. 
lirnala commented on Jayadeva’siG/^tr-(7ovtr^</£7. Appaij a 
Dikshita (1554-1626), born at Adaippalam 
(near Arni, N. Arcot Dt), was patronised 
Chinna Bomma of Vellore, Scv- 

vappa and 


Appaijra 

Diluhita 


by 

Achyutappa of Tanjore, and Venkata I of 
Vijayanagar. His erudition was wide and deep and his 
versatility may be compared with that of Madhava Vidya- 
ranya or Vedantadesika. • The Sivarkainanidipika^ 
exhibiting his mastery of many sastras, is a commentacj' 
on Srikantha’s Saivabhashya. In the Sivatativaviveka 
he expounds that Siva is the Lord of the universe. His 
Ptrcffwa/o: is an exposition of Advaita. His summary of 
the Ra may ana and the Mahabhatata shows that both 
epics regard Siva as supreme. Hence he is described as a 
sarvatantrasvatantra or one who can prove or disprove 
any religious or philosophical system. He composed three 
works on Alankara. He was not only a great sastraic 
writer but also a poet. It is worthy of note that the great 
apostle of Saivism wrote a commentary on the Yadava- 
hfiyudayam of Vedantadesika, and that his father’s mother, 
an orthodox Vaishnava, had been married to a Smarta. 

Telugu. Five of the ashtadi^^ajas were contempo¬ 
raries of Krishnadeva Raya, but the remaining three 
belonged to the latter half of the sixteenth 
Saranna century. Suianna became fninous on 
account of his Raghavapandaviyaj a poem - 


which narrates at the same time the stories of the Rama 
yana and the Mahabharata. “ He gave two kavyas (the 
Kalaptlrnodaya and the Prabhavati-pradyumna), unique 
in Telugu literature, which combine the learning of 
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Tetiali Rama- 
kiishna 


Peddana and the dramatic interest of Kalidasa and 
Bana.” ^ Bhaltumurti or Ramaraja Bhushana, the 
protege of Ramaraja, wrote the Vasu- 
charitra, a gem of art,’' and another 
work, on the model of the Raghava- 
dealing with Nala and Harischandra. 
Tenali Ramakrishna, the immortal 
jester, wit and . humourist, was patro¬ 
nised by Venkata I; his Puttdurcifigo:- 
mahatmya exhibits him in a serious mood and glorifies 
God Vithobii of Pandharpur. The date of Vemana is 
disputed, but the best opinion assigns him 
Vemana jto the Sixteenth rather than to the fifteenth 
century. He is the greatest moralist of 
the Andhradesa, and his Sataka is an extremely popular 
composition; he condemns meaningless attachment to 
the old order of things and attacks caste, W’omen, idol 
worship and private property. 

Kannada. There was much literary activity in the 
Tulu country where a number of Jain writers flourished. 
Among the Virasaiva authors, the most famous are Gubbi 
Mallanarya, a contemporary of Krishnadeva Raya, and 
Sarvajnamurti, who resembles Vemana in 
preaching against caste, image worship, 
pilgrimage and vain ceremonies. Timmanna, 
a Vaishnava, completed about 1510 the translation of the 
Mcchahharata begun by Kumara Vyasa in the previous 
century, and called it Krishnitrayu Bhatatci on acccynt 
of his patronage by Krishnadeva Raya. The Ramayana 
had been translated about 1500. The Bha qavata Pura na 


Sanrafna- 

murti 


’ Cheaebiah and Bhujanga Rao, op. cit., p. 80. 
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THE ART OF VIJAYANAGAR 


andered into Kannada about 1530 by Vitthalanatha, 
yvTio seems to have received the support of Krishnadeva 
and Achyuta Rayas. Purandara Dasa, 
the great bhakta of Pandharpur who 
freqently visited Vijayanagar in the 
period of Achyuta and Sadasiva Rayas, composed 
many devotional songs which are popular in the Kannada 
country. Kanaka Dasa (c 1530), a Vaishnava poet of 
eminence belonging to the caste of hunters 
shepherds and the author of the Hart- 
bhaktisara, emphasises bhaktiy morality 
and vaimgya or indifference to worldly pleasures. 

SECTION XXIV 

ART And coinage 

Art. Krishnadeva Raya’s building activity was 
pursued by Achyuta Raya, who continued the work in 
connection wdth the unfinished Vitthala temple. His 
imitation of that temple-^—the Achxruta Raya temple—was 
unsuccessful, but the Pattabhirama temple is the largest 
extant at Hampi. A grand palace was built for Ramaraja 
by Ramaiyamatya, the author of a treatise on music. 
Some of the buildings at Hampi are illustrations of the 
Indo-Muslim style; for example, the Lotus Mahal, the 
Queen’s Palace and the Mosque. This, coupled with a 
reference in a Persian history, is regarded as evidence of 
the constructive activity of the four Dakhan Sultans 
during their six months’ stay at Vijayanagar after the 
battle of Talikota, ^ But Muslim influence on the art of 
Vijayanagar is not surprising as the Rayas recruited 

^ Heras. cit„ pp. 227-8. 
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> in the imperial army and built mosques for them as 
iy as the days of Devaraya IL Therefore their 
acquaintance with Muslim architecture must have influen¬ 
ced the construction of buildings for their own use. The 
best examples of the Vijayanagar style are ito be found, 
V perhaps, not at the capital, but at Tadpatri (Anantapur 

I Dt.),.in gateways erected during the sixteenth century 

by a prince subordinate to the kings of Vijayanagar.^’^ 
Coinage. The durgi’’ (of Chitaldriig) pagoda o{ 
Krishnadeva Raya contains the image of Vishnu with 
the conch and discus. The “ Gandikota ” (Cuddapah Dt.) 
pagoda (1565) of Ramaraja also exhibits the image of 
Vishnu standing under a canopy. On Tirumala’s three 
svamiare found three figures, probably Rama, 
Sita and Lakshmana. Vishnu is seen standing imder an 
arch in the Venkatapati pagoda^ and the inscription on it 
in Nagari is Sri Venkatesvaraya namah.” These coins 
proclaim the Vaislmava-convictions of the emperOx's of 
Vijayanagar from Krishnadeva Raya to Venkata L 


SECTION XXV 

IKKERI AND MYSORE 

Ikkeri. The Nayaks who grew into importance in the 
Shimoga District of Mysore and in South Kanara started 
as feudatories of Vijayanagar with their capital at Keladi. 
Thti first prominent Nayak was Sadasiva (1513-60), who 
participated in Ramaraja’s wars with the Dakhaii Sultans 
and conquered some of the recalcitrant chiefs of 
the Kannada country down to Mangalore. About 1560 


' Smith, Fine Art, p. 137. 
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became the capital. Ghikka Sankanna 
an active i*uler who patronised literature. 



Venkatappa 
Kayaka I 


(156C« 
The next 

great Nayak, Venkatappa I (15824629), 
was loyal to his overlord Venkata I, but 
did not interfere in the civil w^ar following 
the latter’s death. Making himself independent 
Venkatappa enlarged his dominions in all directions and 
defeated Bhaira Devi of Gersoppa C the pepper queen cf 
the Portuguese ”), who had been subordinate to Bijapiir. 
The Portuguese sought his friendship, and he produced a 
good impression on the Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, 
who visited Ikkeri in 1623. 

Mysore. One Chamaraja erected a fort called 
Mahishasur (buffalo-demon), Mahishur (buffalo-town), 
or Mysore, in 1524. His descendant and namesake (1571 r6) 
came into conflict with the Vijayanagar Viceroy of Seringa- 
patam and continiied to defy him. Raja. 

RajaUdaiyar Udaiyar (1578-1617), an ambitious and 
energetic member of the family of the 
Rajas of Mysore, aimed at dominating the Kannada 
country and gradually annexed the neighbouring chieftain¬ 
cies. Pie retained his acquisitions against the attacks of 
Bijapur and captured Sefingapatam in 1610. Venkata I 
ratified* the^new position of Raja Udan^ar two years later, 
and the latter formally acknowledged the emperor’s over- 
lordship. But he took no part in the war of succession 
(1614-7). ' 


THE NAYAKS OF VELLORE 

SECTION XXVI 
VELLORE AND JINJI 
Vellore. ChinnaBomma Nayaka, thesonof Virappa 
Nayaka of Vellore, was a prominent feudatory of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, wielding much in- 
Bomma fluence at the imperial court, though he 
was subordinate to the Nayak of Jinji, 
His earliest known date is 154.9. He was one of the 
patrons of Appaiya Dikshita, who obtained from him the 
honour of a kanakahhisheka (bathing in gold). Chinna 
Bomma seems to haviiv : :^ntinued as Governor of Vellore 
down to at least 1582. His office was 
Lingaxna held in succession by his son, Lingama 
Nayaka, v/ho is referred to in the Vila- 
pakam grant of Venkata I dated 1601, as the foremost of 
those who assert the priority of Siva.” But in 1603 he revolt¬ 
ed in order to free himself from the control of the Nayak of 
Jinji and of the emperor. The .siege of Vellore, the most 
fortified town” followed; though Lingama was treache¬ 
rously seized, the besieged continued the defence of the 
fort, but failed finally (1604). The Comniander-in-Chief 
who thus triumphed was Chenna Nayaka, after whom 
Chennapatnam (Madras) was named by his son, Damarla 
Aiya, who founded that town. The Nayakship of Vellore 
must have come to an end in 1606, as that town became 
the second capital of the empire in that year. 

Jinji. It was under Vijayanagar that Senji or Jinji 
rose to power and greatness; in the thirteenth century 
Singavarain (near Jinji) was more important. About 1370 
General Gopana, Governor of Jinji, re-established the 
image of Govindaraja in the Chidambaram temple. 
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Crishnappa or Krishnappa Nayaka I, a conter 
rary of Krishnadeva Raya, strengthened the defences of 
Jinji and erected some buildings. Surappa Nayaka was 
the patron of Ratnakheta Sriniva&i DikshiCa, who is 
credited with the autho;-ship of “ eighteen dranras and 
sixty iwems.'” Krishnappa Nayaka II (1580-1620 .?), who 
was imprisoned by his uncle, paid him in the same coin, 
and blinded him. His defiance of Veu- 

Krishnappa j j-gsulted in his defeat and imprison- 

jMayaka IX 

ment by the emperor. Krishnappa was 
subsequently released owing to the good offices of Raghu- 
natha of Tanjore. In 1597 he attempted to renovate the 
Govindaraja shrine at Chidambaram and, undaunted by the 
threat of the Dikshitas to resort to violent suicide 
as a protest against his activity as a zealous Vaishnava, 
(^Qjxipleted the work. ^A^hen some oppositionists including 
a woman executed their threat, the Nayak lost his ternjier 
and opened fire, and casualties resulted. Fr. Pimenta, 
a Jesuit traveller, interview’ed Krishnappa at Chidam¬ 
baram at the time of that occurrence and followed him 
to Jinji, which is described by that foreign priest as “ the 
greatest citie we have seene in India, and bigger than any 
in Portugall, Lisbon excepted,” ^ its splendour causing it 
to be called “ the Troy of the East” by European visitors.. 
The Nayak founded Krishnapatam (Porto Novo), at the 
mouth of the Vellar and patronised the erection (.if a 
church there by the Jesuits. We have mentioned his 
feudatorv of Vellore, and there were other chiefs subject 
to his control. His increasing po%\ er brought him into, 
unsuccessful conflict with Venkata I in 1607-8. In 1609 

' Hsrru. o/>. Cl#., p. 405, 
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compelled him to cancel his permission to the 
Dutch to build a factory at Cuddalore. He participated 
ill the civil war of 1614 on the rebel side, and was defeated 
in 1617, first at Topur (Tohur, near’^Iphinopoly) and 
subsequently near Bhuvanagiri (neat Chidambaram). After 
his double failure nothing is known about him. 

SECTION XXVII 

TANJORE 

The Naj^akship of Tanjore was founded early 
in the reign of Achyuta Raya (1530-42) in conse¬ 
quence of the separation of the Chola country from the 
province of Madura. Sevvappa, the husband of the 
emperor’s wife's sister, was appointed 
Scwappa to the nevv Governorship. His earliest 
inscription (1549) records his gift to Muslim 
saints. He executed numerous public works including 
the big tank named after him. He was well disposed 
towards the Portuguese settlement at Negapatam. His 
loyalty to Vijaj'anagar is proved by an inscription at 
Tiruvakkulam (Annamalainagar, S. ArcotDt.), dated 1567, 
for the merit of Tirumala, the Regent of Sadasiva Raya. 
He ruled till at least 1572, and the literary celebrity at his 
court, the Madhva guru Vijayindratirtha, defended 
Dualism against the attacks of Appaiya Dikshita, who was 
also connected with the Tanjore court. Sevvappa’s son 
Achj'utappa was hostile to the Dutch but 
Achyutappa friendly towards the Portuguese and their 
priests. In spite of his co-operation, 
through his son Raghunatha, with the emperor, it is said 
that before his death in 1600 and after his abdication in 
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j made preparations for an attack on Tan* 
jore which had turned rebel, but the expedition-did not 
materialise owing to the death of Achyutappa. He and 
Raghunatha were served by the reputed scholar-minister, 
Govinda Hikshita, who composed an epic pggm and com* 
piled a musical treatise in collaboration with Raghunatha. 

The Nayak aided his sovereign,-* Venkata 
Raghunatha when Pepukonda was beaieged in 1589, 
but his attitude towards his overlord 
had changed by 1610. In the following' year he helped the 
Portuguese .when the emperor besieged St. Thome. But 
in the war of succession which started in 1614, Raghu¬ 
natha supported the deceased sovereign’s candidate and 
proved himself to be a staunch loyalist. 

SECTION XXVIII 

MADURA 

We have seen the reorganisation of the province 
of Madura under Visvanatha Nayaka (1529-64), who 
had participated in the Kalinga and Raichur cam¬ 
paigns of Krishnadeva Ra 3 'a. With his Pnme Minister 
Visvanatha Ariyanatha’s assistance the Nayak under- 
Nayaka took the necessary militar^^ operations and 
improved the amenities of Madura, Trichi- 
nopoly and Tinnevelly. After the separation of Tanjore, his 
charge included the territory from Trichinopoly to Cape 
Comorin, including Salem and Coimbatore. He organised the 
palaiyam system of administration, according to which 
the land was divided among military chiefs who were in¬ 
vested with police and judicial powers and whose fiefs 
were to be hereditary, subject to the payment of a tribute 
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i^hird of the land revenue and to the maintenance 
of a fixed-number of troops—foot, horse and elephant—for 
the service of their master, with another one-third of their 
income, the balance being their emoluments. In spite of 
its inherent defects, this system was suited to the times, 
and the palaiyakarans were loyal for a very long time ; it 
was based on the imperial model but adapted to the local 
needs. Visvanatha co-operated with the imperial generals 
in the expedition against Travancore during the reign of 
Achyuta Kaya and; in the campaigns of Vitthala. Great 
problems of imperial foreign policy necessitated Visva- 
natha’s subordinate role, but he was powerful in the 
administration of his province. Krish- 
nappa Nayaka I (1564-72) was the equal of 
his father Visvanatha in military ability 
and had distinguished himself in the Travancore expedi¬ 
tions. The rebellion of a fief-holder was put down, 
and the invasion of Cejlon was successful. Ariya- 
natha continued as Prime Minister till at least 1570, 
and the Nayak acquitted himself well, taking per¬ 
sonal interest’ in the administration of the coun¬ 
try. He sent the great minister with a part of the 
provincial forces to aid Ramaraja in the battle of Tali- 
kota, and his loyalty to Vijayanagar is clear from 
Sadasiva’s record of 1567. His son and successor, Virappa 
Nayaka I (1572-95), is supposed by some 
Nayaka*! Scholars as a rebel against the emperor in 
1583, but the documents in question may 
be interpreted differently. * There is however no doubt 

^ K. SathiaTnathaier, The CUyfiacteric of Talikota, Journal of 
Indian History (1927), pp. 76-7. 
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crushed the rebellion of one of his feudatc 
1592 a Jesuit mission was founded at Madura, but 
it achieved nothing till the arrival of the famous missionary, 
Robert de Nobili, in 1606. During his short reign 
(15954601), Kiishnappa Nayaka II, the son of Virappa, 
remained loyal beyond question to Venkata 1. 

SECTION XXIX 

THE PORTUGUESE ADVENT 
Aims. The Portuguese were the first Euroi.>ean 
nation to come to India by sea and develop a policy of 
conquest and government. Till their advent the oversea 
relations between India and the West had been confined 
to commerce. It was commerce again which brought the 
Portuguese to this country, though gradually other motives 
supplemented and sometimes supplanted the commercial 
motive. Pepper is the historical founda- 
Pepped direct trade between India and 

Western Europe.” ^ It was almost a 
necessary of life in Europe as it was used in the preserva** 
tion of meat consequent on the killing of animals for 
meat in certain seasons owing to the needs of agriculture; 
further, European taste demanded highly spiced food. 
PTom the Arab conquest of Egypt and Persia in the 
seventh century the trade in Eastern spices was conducted 
by Arab merchants, from whom the traders of Venice 
and Genoa purchased those goods and sent them 
to Antwerp, which distributed them in Western 
Europe. The high price of pepper there and its 
cheapness in India stimulated the commercial ambition 
^ Morelantl, op. vit., p. 222. 
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digal, which hoped to reap substantial profits at the 
expense of its enemies, th^ Venetians and the Moors 
or Muslims. Hence the attempts to discover a direct 
sea route to India by Prince Henry the Navigator 
(1418-60) and his enterprising successoi-s in the field of 
geographical exploraticai; When Columbus discovered 
America, he believed that he had discovered India; hence 
the terms, West Indies and Red Indians. The first con¬ 
flict of the Portuguese with Muslim traders at Calicut was 
precipitated by the attraction of pepper, which again drew 
their attention to Cochin. The arrival of 
MotivL Vasco da Gama at Calicut in 1498 was the 
consummation of the Portuguese desire to 
come into direct contact'with India for commercial inter¬ 
course." To achieve monopoly of commerce they attempt¬ 
ed to destroy their rivals, and this course of policy led to 
the annexation of the territorial possessions of the latter. 
Sometimes the expectation of trade foliowdng the flag 
stimulated conquest. Thus a territorial ambition was 
induced by commercial considerations, immediate and 
and prospective. The religious motive was vague and 
negative in the beginning. The Portuguese collision with 
Arab merchants reminded the former of the Moorish yoke 
they had thrown off at home and roused up their religious 
fervou;. Their hostility to Islam developed into a zeal 
for the propagation of their own faith. Though the 
thrqe aims, viz., trade, conquest and proseljtism were 
distinct and separately conceived, they became united in 
the later history of the Portuguese in India. 

Stages of Development. Vasco da Gama came in 
search of spices and obtained the goodwill of the Zamorin 








Da Gama and 
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^ut, and his first voyage (1497'8) was sued 

from the point of view of a commercial 
survey of the conditions on the West 
coast, though, from his personal contact 
with the Zamorin, he did not learn that the latter was a 
Hindu. Cabral failed at Calicut (1500), but established a 
shore agency at Cochin, and his voyage revealed the 
importance of the Cochin harbour and the quarrels betw^een 
the rulers of Calicut and Cochin. He realised the 
infeasibility of peaceful trade in the light of the murder 
of his men at Calicut by Arab merchants and the hfetile 
activity of the Zamorin's fleet, and his experience proved the 
necessity for supplementing factories by fortresses. Thus 
the transition to armed trade was inevitable. Vasco da 
Gama’s second voyage (1502) was intended to establish the 
Portuguese monopoly of commerce by destro 5 nng or 
weakening the trade between India and the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea. He behaved ruthlessly towards 
Muslims and the Zamorin, founded a factory at Cochin, 
and strengthened the defences of Cannanore by providing 
it with guns, balls and powder which were kept under- 
groufid. In 1503 Affonso d’ Albuquerque 
fnd^Almeid^a the attack of the Zamorin on 

Cochin, converted the Portuguese factory 
into a fortress, garrisoned it with European and Indian 
soldiers, and returned home early In the following year. 
Pacheco defended Cochin heroically against the Zamorin. 
In 1505 the system of annual voyages was given up, and 
Francirsco d’ Almeida became Viceroy and concentrated 
on the establishment of the Portuguese commerciaband 
naval domination. He was followed in 1509 by 
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^rqiie with the designation of Governor and d^! 
kiod of office, a territorial policy was pursued. The 
conquest of Goa was a part and parcel of his comprehen¬ 
sive plan of destroying Arab commerce in tlie Persian 
Giiit the Red Sea .and Malacca. He gave final shape to 
the Gommercial and political aims of his country in the 
East. In the development of Portuguese policy, conver¬ 
sion came last. The priests who followed 
Conversion Aibucjuerqiie and his predecessors were to 
minister to the spiritual welfare of the 
Portuguese > the conversions at Goa after its capture were 
intended to promote racial amalgamation. Till the death 
of Emmanuel (1495-1521), the militant aspect of Portu¬ 
guese religious policy in India was not conspicuous. It 
developed only in the reign of the fanatical John III 
(1521-57), and gradually cast the other aims into the 
shade, with the result that the new heroes of Portugal in 
India w ere not her soldiers or sailors but her missionaries. 

Almeida (1305-9)^ Almeida advocated and adopt¬ 
ed an exclusively sea policy; he was the protagonist of the 
blue winter faith. He set his face against building and 
holding many forts and wrote to his master at home : 

The greater the number of fortresses you hold, the 
weaker will be your powder.Let it be known for cer¬ 

tain that as long as you may be powerful at sea, you will 
hold India as yours.”^ He thought that the resources 
of Portugal were inadequate, especially in men, for 
the establishment of her rule in the East. His policy 
was therefore to maintain his country’s power by 
sey/airihg command of sea and keeping a few forts in 
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GOVERNOR ALBUQUERQUE 

aht places on the coast so as to afford prof 
tiorT to ships and factors. In 1506 he defeated the 
Zamorin at sea and destroyed his navy in the following 
year. Though his son failed against the Sultans of 
Egypt and Gujarat off Chaul (Kolaba Dt., Bombay) in 
1508, the next year witnessed the Viceroy's triumph over 
them off Diu. 


SECTION XXX 

ALBUQUERQUE AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Albuquerque (1509*15). Albuquerque (b. 1453- 
d. 1515) disagreed with his predecessor's policy and felt 
that the command of the sea and a few forts would not 
suffice, seeing that European supplies 
Policy could not be depended upon in emergen¬ 
cies. Hence he aimed at conquering and 
governing the chief cities and islands which were 
great centres of trade. The ambition of conquering the 
vv'hole of India was maliciously attributed to him by his 
worst enemy, Alnieida. Albuquerque expounded his 
convictions in a masterly despatch to the king of Portugal, 
pleading for the retention of Goa after its conquest: ‘‘ A 
dominion founded on a navy alone cannot lost...If Your 
Highness either now or at any other time surrenders Goa 
to the Turks, then'plainly Our Lord desires that the Portu¬ 
guese dominion in India should come to an end." ^ He 
aimed at conquest as a means to the perpetuation of 
Portuguese commercial domination. The main features 
of his policy are as follows: seizure and government of 
trade centres like Goa; colonisation of select places by 
^ Ibid,, pp. 122 & 124. 
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intermarriages between the For 
TnSians with a view to securing a class of loyal subjects 
permanently attached to India and safeguarding the mora¬ 
lity of his. followers; construction of forts in regions which 
covsld not be conquered or colonised; conclusion of alli¬ 
ances with Indian princes ensuring their allegiance to the 
king of Portq^al; and friendship on an equal footing with 
Vijayanagar. 

After his failure at Calicut in 1510 Albuquerque 
opened negotiations with Vijayanagar, and we have seen 
his attitude towards that empire. In the 
Conquests same year, he captured and recaptured 
Goa owing fo its central position on the 
West coast, its good harbour and great trade, and its faci¬ 
lities for fortifications, and his success strengthened the 
commercial position of hisw country and increased its 
prestigq ; later it becafne the capital of Portuguese India 
and developed into a wealthy and glorious city. In 1511 
he seized Malacca, the meeting place of merchants of 
many nationalities, and closed' the chapter of Muslim rule 
there, though his initial atteick on. it had failed. After 
sending an expedition to explore the Spice Islands 
(Moluccas), he returned to Cochiivin the following year. 
In 1513 he failed in his attempt to capture Aden. Shah 
Ismail of Persia was eager for his friendship, but the 
Governor disappointed him by taking j.K)ssession in 1513 
of the island of Hormuz (Ormuz), whose importance was 
not second to that of Malacca. 

The administration of Goa was conducted on lines 
brilliantly anticipative of Anglo-Indian rule. Albuquerque 
allowed the revenue and judicial (on the criminal side) 






Administra¬ 
tion of Goa 
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to be exercised by the same officer as 
Actors do at the present day. Hindus were entrusted 
with the collection of revenue and the 
management of factories. He macfe pro¬ 
vision for their education on Western lines. 
At the same time he retained the indigenous system of 
government in the thirty villages constituting Goa and the 
denominations of Indian coinage. The customs of the 
people were codified after his death for the guidance of 
the administration. Finally he abolished sati, anticipating 
the regulation of Lord Bentinck in 1829. Rightly is he 
regarded as one of the Rulers of India though he governed 
only a very small part of it. While returning from Ormu^. 
he died off Goa and was buried in that city. It was only 
in 1566 that his remains were sent to Portugal. 

Albuquerque distinguished himself in high politics as 
a conqueror and a statesman, as well as in administration. 

His attitude towards Vijayanagar was 


statesmanlike. His policy of racial inter- 


Greatness of 
Albuquerque 

mixture is criticised because of its poor 
results, but granting the desirability of his objective, no 
better means to it could be suggested. In employing and 
disciplining Indian soldiers and in controlling successions 
to the Indian throne, he was the precursor of Dtipleix. In 
short, he did “ more than any other Portuguese leader to 
establish the prestige of his king, and to make the name of 
his fellow-countrymen respected and feared.”^ No doubt 
he exhibited the seamy side of the crusading spirit by some¬ 
times perpetrating wholesale massacres and other barbari¬ 
ties, like his compatriots, without the slightest conipunc- 
* C.//./., V (1929), p. 12. 
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/He occasionally stooped to the meanest levels^ 


statecraft as when he instigated the poisoning of the 


Zanriorfn by his brother in 1513. But his outstanding 
virtue was his undeviating loyalty to his king, and though 
his enemies misrepresented him to the latter, attempted 
to thwart his high purpose, and secured his supersession 
on the eve of his death, he could never persuade himself 
to abandon his master’s service ^nd accept the offer of 
Shah Ismail. 

His Successors. Vasco da Gama came to India as 
Viceroy in 1524 only to die at Cochin a few months after 
his arrival. During the Governorship of Nuno da Cunha 


(1529-38), the capital of Portuguese India 
was transferred from Cochin to Goa 
(1530), and his relations w^ith Bahadur 


Ifiuna dia 
Cunha 


Shah of Gujarat loomed large. In 1534 the latter ceded 
Bassein to the Portuguese and allowed them in the follow¬ 
ing year to erect a factory at Diu in return for their help 
to him against Humayun. l^ut after the Mughal 
Emperor’s retirement from Gujarat, the Sultan turned 
against the foreigners, and in the subsequent interview/' 
with the Governor, foul play brought Bahadur Shah’s life 
to a close in 1537, Diu was besieged by the enemies of 
the Portuguese, who defended it with heroism and con- 
clud,od a favourable peace in 1539. In, 1540, according 
to royal orders, all temples in the island of Goa were 
pulled down. Two years later the great 
De Castro saint, Francis Xavier, came to Goa as the 
Pope’s representative and laboured for 
teix years till his death in 1552. During the period of office 
of De Castro (1545-8), first as Governor and then as 
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THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESS 

Diu was again besieged by the Sultan of Gi 
, and after many difficulties the Portuguese triumphed 
(1547). In 1548 they concluded an alliance 
De Braganza with Bijapur. De B.aganza (1558*61) 
acquired Daman (between Bombay and 
Surat) in 1559. In the following year the Inquisition, 
“ the horrors of which even excelled that of Spain,” ^ was 
established at Goa. Luis de Athaide (1568-71) opfxjsed 
successfully the league of Ahmadnagar, 
A^aide Bijapur and Calicut in 1569-70, and Goa 
and Chaul were saved. The confederates 
had in vain partitioned the Portuguese territory, and the 
Adil Shah had promised to some of his officers not only 
offices in Goa, but also the well-known Portuguese beauties 
of that city for wives. The relations of the Portuguese 
with Akbar were friendly, and Jesuit missions from Goa 
visited the Mughal court. The union of Portugal and 
Spain in 1580 affected the former adversely in many ways, 
and may be regarded as the beginning of the end of her 
ascendancy in the East, though, according to some 
scholars, the middle of the sixteenth century witnessed 
the commencement of her decline. 

SECTION XXXI 

PORTUGAL’S PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 

The phenomenal success of a very small nation like 
the Portuguese in the East in the first half of the sixteenth 
century requires elucidation. The, history 
** Na^l Portugal in the three centuries preced- 

Efficienoy jjjg sixteenth explains her gigantic 

» Sewell, op. at., p. 195. 
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POLITICAX. CONDTTTON OF INDIA 


in the East, 
attained her 


In the thirteenth 



chief 


European limits, and the 
legacy of her achievement of independence was a surging 
wave of patriotism coupled with an implacable hatred of 
the Moors. The royal house of A viz, which served the 
cause of national independence against Castile, consisted 
of exceptionally long-lived and able rulers who turned the 
energy of their subjects to geographical exploration tind 
foreign adventure. Hence their reign-periods constitute 
the heroic^age of Portugal. Prince Henry the Navigator’s 
work was continued by John the Perfect (1481-95),- and 
ship-building and navigation ma,de remarkable progress. 
Geographical knowledge improved naval strategy, which 
was supplemented by^ Portuguese valour and artillery. 
Cheap slave labour from Africa freed the agriculturists 
from their normal occupation and enabled them to go 
tional service. Thus “an 
ame into existence. The 


and 


nationii energy and enthusiasm was ably 


elusive 
outburst of 
directed by 

Portuguese kings. Emmanuel the Fortunate (1495-1521) 
selected capable men to lead expeditions. But for his 
abiding interest in the work of .his servants abroad, 
Portuguese achievement in the East would not have 
been so dasy or so great. 

“ The Portuguese landing was fortunate both as to 
place and time.”^ The Malabar coast, isolated from..the 
Political rest of India, was ruled over by compara- 
Condition o£ tively Small chiefs, the most powerful 
Iiidia whom, those of Calicut and Cochin^ 

could not stand alone against the Portugnese. It was 
1 W. W. Hunter, A History of British India, I (1899). p. 93. 
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POLITICAL CONDITION OF INDIA 

-way house to the commerce of the East 
/estu Its diversity of faith—Hinduism, Christia¬ 
nity and Islam—had accustomed it during many previous 
centuries to religious freedom. The Hindu hostility to 
the Muslim commercial monopoly favoured the Portu¬ 
guese. When they landed in India in 1498, the Bahmani 
Kingdom under Mahmud Shah (1482-1518) was over¬ 
whelmed by the forces of disintegration, and the Dakhan 
Sultanates were in the course of formation. 'Saluva 
Narasimha died in 1493, and Vijayanagar became a 
factor to be reckoned with only with the accession of 
Krishnadeva Raya in 1509. In Northern India, there 
were many political units besides the Lodi Sultanate, 
but Gujarat was under her greatest Sultan, Mahmud 
Bigarha (1458-1511). The Portuguese made up their 
fundamental deficiency, \iz,, numerical 
inferiority, by recruiting Indians in 
their army. Their cavalry was predomi¬ 
nantly European, but their infantry was almost 
Indian. This policy was inaugurated as early as 1503 ; 
Na}^rs and Malabar Christians took part in the capture 
of Goa and even in the expeditions to Aden and Ormu^. 
Further the Portuguese interfered in the internal politics 
of Indian States; in 1510 Albuquerque saw to it that his 
candidate occupied the throne of Cochin. They subordi¬ 
nated morality and humanity to expediency, terrified their 
enemies into submission, and perpetrated horrible 
mutilations and massacres—Almeida at Cannanore and 
Albuquerque at Goa. The\' occasionally practised piracy, 
and allied themselves with Timojaof Honavar, with whose 
help they captured Goa. Above all they concentrated 


Policy and 
Methods 
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which increased their financial resources, 
their political and other activities. In this 
•connection Albuquerque's role cannot be overlooked. 

The resources of Portugal augmented by their policy 
and methods produced the best results because of the 
^ absence of European rivals. The Papal 

Absence of ^ ^ , / 

European Bulls of 1493, 1506 and 1514 and Spanish 
Competitors treaties guaranteed to Portugal the mono¬ 
poly of trade and conquest in the East, The decision of 
the Papacy was not called in question for a long time, and 
the Dutch and the English enjoyed the benefits of Eastern 
trade through the Portuguese, followed to some extent 
a liberal commercial policy toMurds those peoples who 
were engaged in the attempt to discover new routes to 
India. -^Moreover, friendship wdth the house of Aviz was 

characteristic' of English foreign policy. 

, / ■ 

SECTION XXXII 

CEYLON 

We saw that the Portuguese came into contact M'ith 
Ceyfon in 1505 and made an alliance with Parakramabahu 
VIII (1484-1509) of Kotte. In the reign of Vijayabahu VII 
<1509-21), a Portuguese fort erected at Colombo in 
1518 was defended against flie attack of the king, who 
was killed a few years later by ‘^ the sons of himself and 
his brother by a common wife.”^ During the reign of his 
eldest son, Bhuvanaikabahu VII (1521-50), the Portuguese 
fort at Colombo was pulled down (1524) according to ins¬ 
tructions from Portugal. In the succession struggles 
between 1526 and 1539 , Bhuvanaikabahu was aided by 

* Codrington* ctf., p. 96. 
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le^jofeigners and his brother by the 2arnorin of Calicut. 
In 1540 a mission proceeded to Lisbon to secure recogni¬ 
tion of the king’s daughter’s son, Dharmapala (1550-97), 
as the next ruler. He was converted to Christianity in 
1556, and his priestly counsellors attempted to destroy 
Buddhism, with the result that a national feeling was 
stirred up against,, the Portuguese, and bitter warfare 
ensued. In 1565 Dharmapala and the Portuguese with¬ 
drew from Kotte to Colombo, where they were frequently 
besieged. In 1580 the former who had no child trans¬ 
ferred his dominions and the sovereignty of Ceylon to 
the king of Portugal. In 1587-8 Colombo, was besieged 
by Rajasinha I (1581-93) of Sitawaka (near Adam’s Peak), 
but the Portuguese succeeded in defending it. In 1597 
Dharmapala died; the Portuguese became masters of 
Ceylon and promised to administer it in accordance with 
its laws and customs. 

SECTION XXXIII 

BURMA f 

Tabinshwehti. The unification of Bunna was 
achieved by the Toungoo dynasty under Tabinshwehti 
(1531-50). He seized Pegu in 1539, Martaban in 1541,, 
Prome in 1542, and Central Burma in 1544. His invasion 
of Arakan in 1546-7 was not successful. The expedition 
to Siam in 1547-8 to avenge its attack on Tavoy failed to 
capture Ayuthia, but retreated safely. Aiming at the 
unification of Burma Tabinshwehti followed a conciliatory 
policy towards Lower Burma, which was left to its own 
fief-holders for administrative purposes. He humoured 
his subjects and submitted even to their supe.stitions 



BAYINNAUNG OF BURMA 

Jirds th^i close of his reign he became infatuated with 
a Portuguese adventurer who could shoot with remarkable 
accuracy, and regarded his gun as a miraculous thing’'; 
under his influence^ he became a drunkard and a reprobate 
and left the affairs of State his foster-brother Bayin- 
naurig. The besotted king was killed by the officers of 
his household who subsequently seized Pegu and enthroned 
their leader. 

Bayinnaung (1551-81). Bayinnateg established 
his position at Toungoo, crownedhitnsdlf, and captured 
Pegu in 1551. He started'6n a career of conquest, ^and 
annexed Upper Burma and the Shan States including 
Manipur (Assam) during 1555^9. In 1564 he besieged 
."^uthia, captured it, and concluded a treaty with Siam 
;by which he obtained TenasSerint and an annual tribute. 

1568-9 he again seized the Siamese capital Thus he 
became sovereign of a territory ‘more extensive than 
Burma at the . present day\. though- Arakan was not 
subordinate "to li^m because he died before he could carry 
out his scheme of conquering it. He died ^t the age of 
sixty-six and left ninety-seven children. His life was 
the greatest explosion of human energy ever seen ip 
He assumed the title'of King of Kings and 
governed only Lower Burma, while the rest of the 
kingdom was administered by his vassals. Therefore the 
political unity he, conferred on Burma was superficial. 
He is said to have sent a mission to Akbar’s court, and 
believed that the Mughal Emperor waspreparing to 
come and take shelter at the Golden I"eet of the Lord of 
the White Elephants.”'^ He played the role of 

. 1 & * Hairvey, op, cit., p. 174. 
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monarclB At Pagan he set up in 1557 a great j 
bronze bell with inscriptions glorifying his achievements, | 
political and religious. He prohibited drinking and i 
sacrifice of animals and human beings. He asked the 
monks and his officers to collaborate and codify the % 


laws. Pegu became a great centre of foreign trade, 
and its splendour is described by foreign travellers. In 
1576 he received from Ceylon what was supposed to be ; 
the Tooth-Relic and gloated over its acquisition, though 
the Buddha Tooth was burnt publicly at Goa in 1561, in 
spite of his offer to pay eight lakhs of rupees .for it. But 
his wars exhausted and impoverished the country which 
suffered from lack of men ; the rebels at Pegu burnt his 
palace in 1564- His ‘‘methods of terrible executions 
and wholesale conscription'’ increased the population J 
of monasteries. His son and successor, Nandabayiti 
(1581-99) employed the same methods and fruitlejjsly ' 
attacked Ayuthia. The Arakanese, plundered and burnt 
Pegu in 1600, and the Siamese king raided Burma up to 
Toungoo. “ The misery in low'er Burma beggared des- ;j,| 

cription..men ate human flesh.Burma was once | 

more a series of petty states.'’^ } 








CHAPTER VIII 

THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
(1605 1707) - 


SECTION I 


PERSIAN HISTORICAL UTERATORE AND EUROPEAN 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Writers in Persian. The original authorities for 


Indo-Muslim history in the seventeenth century are 
mostly literary, consisting mainly of indigenous accounts 
in Persian—official and non-official; historical, epistolary 
and auto»biographical ; official histories ami letters 
predominating—, substantially supplemented by a large 
volume of observations on Mughal India by European 
travellers and to some extent by numismatic and monu¬ 
mental evidences. The riizuk-i-Jahan- 
, Jahangir (Memoirs of Jahangir) i was written 

by the emperor himself during the first 
seventeen years of his reign and by Mutamad Khan, the 
Bakhshi, during the eighteenth and nineteenth regnal 
years. It is full of political and administrative details 
and gives information on the personal lives of Jahangir 
and his tiobles, with descriptions of epidemics and cer- ’ 
tain strange occurrences in the empire; Though his 
revolt as prince against his father and his relations with 
Prince Khusru and Slier Afgan are not candidly dealt 
with, his responsibility for Abul P'Ral’s murder is con- 





PERSIAN HISTORICAL LITERATaRE 





It is of great value for a study of the emperor^ 
laracter. Mutamad Khan^s Ikhalnatna-i-Jahangiri is> 
separate work dealing with the Timurids 
lip to the accession -of Shah Jaharir 
Though he was hostile to Nnr jahan and 
partial to Slraii Jahan, his account of the last years of 
Jahangir is indispensable. The main authority for the 
first ten years of Shah Jahan’s reign is- 


MuiamaLd 

Khan 


**Lahori^^ the Padshah-nama of Ka^zwini, and for 
the next decade, the Padsha-hama oi 
Abdul Hamid Lahori; the latter deals also with the period ; 
covered by his predecessor. Lahori’s performance, in the 

style of the Abul Fazl^ r 

and^Kambu appreciated bv the emperor. The 

third decade of Shah Jalharrs reign is 
treated in the Padshah-nama The Shah Jahan- 

nama of Sadik and the Amald-Saiih of Kainbii are 
accounts of the whole reign of. the emperor. Th^ 
Alamgir-nama of Kazim, covering the 
Kazim first ten years of Aurangzib’s reign, was 
perused by the em[ierDr, w'ho ordered thq,t ^ 
it should not be continued on the ground that “ the 
cultivation of inward piety was preferable to the 
ostentatious display of his achieveineiits,^' though 
he had co-operated with the author of the work in 
its compilation. The Maasir-uAlam^in of Mustaid 
Khan is a history of die reign of Aurarig- 
2ib compile ted in 1710 (after the emperor’s 
death), and therefore is free from the gross 
flattery characteristic of official histories. Further the 
author was connected with the Mughal court for forty 
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Khan 
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and had access 
official historians. 


Khdfi Khan 


to the state-papers available to 
Khafi Khan was in the service of 
Anrangzib, and possessed personal know¬ 
ledge of public affairs from about 1688. 
Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, completed in 


His 


1733, is a history of the Mughal Emperors from Babar to 
that date. Though'he was an ardent admirer of Aixrang- 
zih in agreement with his anti-Hindu policy and though 
he is particularly hostile to Sivaji, . calling him names, 
he is on the whole a reliable historian who understood 
the failure of the former and the greatness of the latter. 


Khafi 

Hindu 


As a full non-official account of that emperor, 

Khan's work is extremely valuable. Bhimsen, a 

' belonging to Burhanpur and Private 

BKimsen Secretary to an imperial general, deals 

with the period, 1656-1709, and his fresh 
outlook and fulness of detail regarding the Dakhaa affairs 
are particularly welcome. Bhimsen knew the truth and 
could afford to tell it.''^ Unlike the official annals, his 
Nuskha-i-Dllkasha contains information about social and 
economic life. The happenings in Raj- 
Ishwardis putana and Malwa during 1657-98 are 
well dealt within the Patuhat-i-Alam^iri 
(1731) of Ishwardas, a Gujarati Brahman in the service 
of the Chief Kazi attached to the court and camp of 
Aurangzib. The Maasir-ul-Umara is a 
biographical dictionary of the Mughal 
nobility from Akbar's reign, begun by 
Shah Nawaz Khan in 1742, and completed in 1780 with 
the aid of many original authorities. The value of the 
^ Studies in Mughalhtdia (\919), pp. 2A0’l. 
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EUROPE^N "fRAVKLIjERS 



Havrkins, Roe 
and Terry 


Aurahgzib, “ the verj;;ja\v materials of history, 
is obvious, and* one of the* iniportaot collections is'the 

Local histories like 
Letters the Sofiatin-i-Bataiin, or-the history of ' 
Bijapur,. throw light oh the Mughal rela-. 
’tions with the Dakhan Sultanates. 

European Travellers. "Laptain Hawkins, Jahan¬ 
gir’s compatjion from 1609 to 1611, gives a valuable 
account of tfie Mughal court, especially 
of the emperor’.s daily life. Sir Thomas 
Roe, the English ambassador at that 
court (1616-8), throws some Tight ^on fvolitical intrigues, 
.and on the character of Jahangir, :Nur Jahan and Shah 
Jahan, and his obseevations are supplemented by those of 
his chaplain, Tqriyr, who unlike Ros: notes the customs 
and manners-of the country. Pelsaert, the chief Dutch' 
factor-tit Agra, observed not only the 
Pelsaert hc6nomic Condition of the Mughal Empire 
from 1620 to 1627, but also its politics 
and administration; he gives “a gloomy picture, bnt on 
the whole a true one.”^ Tavernier was a French com¬ 
mercial Travelle: who came to India five 
anl^hevehot times between 1641 and 1666, visited many 
places from Surat to Dacca and* Masuli- 
patam, and spent about ten years in this country,. He 
was specially interested in diamond mines. He throws 
sidelights op the oppressive provincial administration, 
and his narrative is informative and delightful. Thevenot, 
another Frenchman, travelled from .Surat to Masulipatam, 
and his description of Golkonda is very valuable. Bernier, 




> J. R. A. S. (1926), pp. 158-60. 
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BERNIER AND MANtJCCi 


rend) Doctor of Medidne, a student of the historical 
and philosophical methods, and the prince of- European 
travellers, was associated intirnhteiywith 
Bernier jf ,, the Mughal court. From 1658-9 to 1667 
he travelled in India and visited the Pan¬ 
jab, Kashmir, Bengal, Masulipatam and Golkonda. He 
gives an account of the great war of succession ; describes 
Delhi, Agra and other cities; and analyses the resources 
and administration of the Mughal Empire in his letter to 
Colbert (Finance Minister of France), so as to get at the 
fundamental causes of the dedine of Asiatic States. He 
was not an unsympathetic foreign observer, and his dark 
picture of the Mughal Ernpiire cannot be overlooked. 
No doubt he overstres.ses the importance of the right of 
private property in land, and his views were coloured by 
his unbounded admiration for the administration of Colbert. 
Sometimes he gives “lively inventions” like the story he 
- narrates of the interview granted by Aurangzib to his 
old tutOi-, who is said to have been soundly rated by the 
emperor for having taught him mere words. Bernier 
puts his ow'ti enlightened views on the 
Manucci Study of modern things in preference to 
the classics into the mouth of Aurangzib, 
who is« represented as condemning the study of Arabic.' 
\Manucci was a Venetian who came to this country in 1656, 
and played many roles till his death in 1717, starting 
as an artillery offcer of Dara Shukoh. His Storia do 
Mogor, written in Italian, Portuguese and French, con¬ 
tains an account of the Mughal court and institutions 
and a sketch of the reign of Aurangzib and a part of 
Shah Jahan’s. He lacked the. training for careful 



of mini and things, and was cre< 
'herefore he sometimes records traveller’s tales^ baiaar 
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gossip, and ynsavonry details about the private lives of 
public men* “ Maniicci is not worthy to be mentioned 
in the same breath with Bernier, if they are judged by 
their skill in arranging their facts and in synthetising 
them into a complete and well-balanced picture; but 
considered merely as a storehouse of observed political 
and social information, the Venetian’s book is perhaps 
destined to be '^of more ultimate value to the historian 


of India.Dr. Fryer,'an English surgeon 
who travelled chiefly on the West ‘and 
Coromandel coasts (1673-81); describes 


Fryer and 
Careri 


Aurang5:ib as a bigot who provoked opposition and 
national resistance in the Maratha country by his 
reimposition of the and brings out the greatness 

of Sivaji. Dr. Careri, a lawyer of Naples, visited the 
Mughal Emperor’s cahap (thirty miles in circumference 
and with a population of half a million) at Galgala.; (near 
Bijapur) in 1695. He gives a vivid picture of the old 
emperor and his army, emphasising the demoralised state 
of the latter—its luxury and effeminacy, indiscipline and 
corruption. 

Comparative Estimate. The Persian chronicles 
contain facts and dates in such fulness that, with their 
help alone, the history of the period may be written. 


But they suppress inconvenient facts and 
Fulness neglect the condition of the ordinary 


people, their sufferings and joys. On 
the other hand, foreign travellers’generally stayed in the 
' E. F, Oaten, European TraveUers in India (1909), p.^226. 







DJGENOUS AND FOREIGN AUTHORITlESi 

for a short time, ininding their business,^ 
"couTd give only fragmentary pictures. But some of 
them travelled extensively in India and came into 
contact with great persons, visited cities and courts, and 
observed popular festivals and processions ; particularly 
the welfare of the peasantry did not escape their notice. 

The indigenous authors were well equip* 
Accuracy ped for their task as many of them were 
officials intimately associated with the 
principal and subordinate makers of history. They 
could consult the state-papers and learn from living 
eye-witnesses. But European travellers laboured 
under serious difficulties owing to their ignorance or 
insufficient knowledge of Persian which prevented them 
from utilising the State archives. Their acquaintance 
with the leading personages was limited, and their 
position as seekers of privilege or favour would 
place them at a disadvantage, compared with royal 
historiographers. For accurate dates and facts w^e have 
ij to rely generally on the latter. Xhe foreigners are frequent- 
''' ly out of tlieir depth when they go j^eyond the sphere of 
their direct knowledge. Their unfamiliarity with the 
country, its politics, etc., besides the credulity of many of 
them, could never facilitate accurate observation. They 
were to some extent saindal-and sensation-mongers. 
The value of theijr jlccounts depends on their capacit)' for 
intelligent observation and their dis- 
ImpartiaUty inclination to make their narratives 
interesting and spicy tq people at home. 
The Indo-Muslim authors exaggerate the good side of a 
picture and belittle and sometimes conceal its dark side. 
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^<^ther exlubit pronounced partisanship ; many were 
i^judiced against Nur Jahan and partial to Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzib. 7'he bitterness of Persian annalists 
towards Sivaji is palpable, and thej^ wrote from the 
imperial point of view. Historical truth was sacrificed 
at the altar of religious or sectional pride* But a 
foreigner is inclined to be impartial, other conditions 
remaining the same. ‘'In such a cloud of witnesses of ^ 
varied ranks, professiorts, aitdmatjonalitjeS, truth, divested [' 
of insular or continental prejudice, may^yrely be found/'^ ^ 
Therefore th6 European travellers supply the necessary- 
corrective to the indijjenous accounts. Still, as Oaten 
puts it, how much albtvance must be^made for European 
prejudice? F'urther, “the oases of vital fact are some¬ 
times hard to find; deserts and arid spaces abound ovef 
which, however, , the traveller dare not hasten lest he; 
unwittingly pass l>y a patch of green,’’^ Sir H. Elliot 
thinks it “ almost a misnomer to style them 
(Persian accounts) histories ” and calls ; 
them “annals,^ because they are deficient ' 
in philosophical analysis and in notices of economic 
progress, and because thefr authors had no knowledge of ^ 
historical criticism.® But European travellers too, with 
the exception of Bernier, belong to the uncritical school. > 

u 

JAHANGIR (1605-27) AND NUB fAHAN 
Early Life and Accession. Priace Salim (b. 1569) 
was named after Saint Shaikh Salim, and his education 
developed his mind and increased his knowledge. He 

1 Lane^Poole, Mediaeval India, ppt 2Q4-5. ^ Oaten, op. cit . p 250 
» E. &D., o/>. ctV.. I, p. XVIII. 
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Persian, Turkish and Kindi, devoted suffi^ 
"^t^ion to History and Geography, and developed a 
passion for Natural Science and Art. His interest was 
extended to hunting, shooting and sword-play. In 1585 
he started drinking, and by 1594 had become a drunkard. 
In the former year he married Mau Bai of Amber to whom 
he was deeply attached; in 1587 their son Khusrii was 
born, and Parvis followed in 1589. Salim’s wife, Jagat 
Oosain, gave birth to Khurram (later Shah Jahan) in 1592. 
By 1597 Salim had married twenty wives, and his son 
Shahryar was born in 1605. AVe have seen how by his 
revolt Salim disgraced himself dming the last five years of 
hi> father’s reign and how he caused the murder of Abul 
in 1602. The succession question divided Salim 
and khusru, who aimed at the throne, and the latter s 
mother, failing to persuade her sOn to behave better 
towards his father, cominitted suicide in 1604. Salim 
outraged the humanity of his father by flaying an 
offender alive. In that year Akbar and his son became 
finally reconciled. On the eve of the formers death, a 
plot to enthrone Khusru failed, Salim promising to protect 
Islam and pardon Khusru. Prince Salim ascended the 
throne (1605) as Nur-iid-din Muhammad Jahangir, and 
issued regulations explaining his policy. Though he 
promoted the murderer of Abul Pa^l and became unpopu¬ 
lar, he showed wisdom la some of his appointments tq 
high office—Ghiyas Beg Itimadmd-daulah and Zamana 
Beg (Mahabat Khan), both of whom played important 
roles during their master’s reign. 

Fortunes of Khusru. Suspecting his son Khusru, 
Jahangir practically confined him in the fort of Agra. 



the traoedy of khusru 


t of the restraints imposed on his free mow 
hunting on his popularity, ^escaped 



m 


1606 . 


Panjab, 


secured 
guru, 


marched in the direction of tlie 
much support including that of the Sikh 
Arjun, besieged Lahore in vain, and was defeated | 
by his father who came in pursuit of him. Fleeing ’ll 
from the battlefield to Kabul, his destination, the prince 
was seized, rebuked and imprisoned, and his supporters; 


were savagely punished. Guru Arjun was executed, and 
though the em})eror intended to punish only the abetrhent 
of rebellion against his authority, the execution, interpret¬ 
ed by the Sikhs as an attack on their faith, nourished in 
.tthem a hostility to the Mughal JEmperorsi Khusru 
participated in a plot to murder his father in 1607, and 
was Llinded, though he subsequently recoveredhis eye¬ 


sight to a limited extent. In 1610 the rebellion of one 


Kutb, who posed; as Khusru and captured the fort of 


Patna, was supj^^ssed by the execution of Pseudo-*^ 


Khusru. The continued popularity of the prince did not 


ward off his ultimalte fate. In 1616 he was placed in the 


custody of Prince Khurram, who caused him to be 
murdered in 1622 at Burhanpur and wTcte the official 
note that he had died of colic. There is practically no 
doubt about Khurram’s responsibility for the crirae.^ The 
greatness of Khusru as a man, particularly his attachment 
to his only wife who was virtuous and devoted to him, 
,produce4 an ineffaceable impression on the people. 


w’as finally buried near Allahabad in a 
the Khusru Bagh. 


He 


place known as 


’ Beni Prasad, o/>. cit., pp, 336-8, « 4 ; B P. Saksena. History of 

Shahjahan of Dihli [ 1932 j, pp. ^ ' 
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reached the Mughal coufr"itr 1577 and entered Akbar’s 
service and who was elevated by Jahangir on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne. In that year she was born at Kanda¬ 
har in the course of her father's migration from Persia to 
Fatbpur-Sikri. She married Ali Kuli, ‘a Persian youth, in 
1594. AppoinU^d as an officer of Salim in 1599, he 
earned by his bravery in despatching a tiger the title of 
Sher‘Afgan or''tiger-slayer.” Jahangir at the beginning 
of his reign sent him to Bengal, but suspicions about his 
loyalty led to the attempt to send him back to the Mughal 
court by the Ciovernor of Bengal under iniperiid 
orders, Sher Afgan lost his temper when lu realised 
that he was about to be arrested, .fatally stabbed the 
Governor (Kutb-ud-din Koka, the foster-brother of 
Jahangir), and lost his own life ir! the which 

followed (1607). His widow joined her father rtt the 
imperial court; Jahangir - married her in 1611, and 
she was entitled Nur Malial or " Light of the Palace,” 
and in 1616 or ''Light of the World.” 

The received version that Jahangir fell in love with 
her during the lifetime of Akbar, that the latter 
refused to gratify his w ishes and induced Mirza Ghiyas 
to marry her to Sher Afkun, that the disappointed lover, 
immediately on his accession to powder, basely contrived 
the death of his more successfill rival, that the liigh-* 
souled Mehirunnisa indignantly rejected the overtures of 
her husband’s murderer for four years, but that she 
3’ielded at last-^-all this finds'; absolutely no support in 





nuk jahan’s ascendancy 


{temporary authorities.”^ Soon she gained control 
over Jahangir and his governmeht. Her supremacy waS; 
unbroken from .1611 to .1622, but challenged and ovei-; , 
thrown during 1622-7. The first period witnessed her 
unceasing activity in close association with her father 
(Itimad-ud-daulah), her brother Abui Hasan (Asaf Khan), 
and Prince Khurj;ain, who was nttirried in 1612^ 

Khan^s daughter and Nur' Jahan’s niece,* Arjumand 
Banii (later styled Mumfez; Mahal). ‘‘Wha^t tias been 
called Nul*. Jahan's sw^awis really the sway of these four 
personages/’^ Jahangir*s5iid with some exaggeration: 
“I have bestowed the sovereignty on Nur Jahan Begara^ 
and Treqiiire nothing beyond a .seer of wdne and half a 
seer of meat daily.” Patronage was (iistributed by “ the 
family clique ” with a view strengthening its owm 
position. An ^opposition party grew up, supporting.. 
Khus^u^s claims to the status of heir apparent. Mahabatl 
Khaa urged the emperor , in vain-'' to free himself from 
the dishonourable petticoat bondage.” 

War with Me war (Udaipur). The death of Pratap 
Singh of Me war who had given a lot of trouble to Akbar 
was follow'ed by the succession of his soir, Amar Sjngh^ J 
in 1597. Akbar’s indecisive campaign against him w^as 
continued in 1606. A number of commanders including / 
Mahabat Khan were superseded in sitccession, and the war 
dragged on without any decisive result. In 1613 Jahangir 
encamped at Ajiner. Prince Khiirratn showed remarkable 
ability (1614) and forced the Rana to make peace (16l5). 
The emperor’s policy towards the fallen enemy w^as very 
genero us; though Amar Singh became a Mughal 

^ ^ Beni Prasad, op. cif ., pp . 177 -S & 193 .:‘ ^ r -~'- 








RAJPUT AN A AND THE DAKHAN 




he ^^as allowed freedom in internal affairs, 
^exempted from visiting the imperial court, and permitted 
to continue the traditions of his house which prevented 
any matrimonial connections with the Mughal Empferors: 
"Still the RahaJelt it necessary to abdicate in faV^our of 
his son Karan. The subjugation of the leading State of 
Rajputaiia filled the emperor with joy. particularly 
4)e<^use his success had been denied to his great father. 
Ttie Enlightened policy of conciliation ensured the steady 
co-operation of that State in the imperial affairs so long 
as that policy was maintained intact, vi^., till the outbreak 
of the war provoked by Aurangzib in 1680. 

Malik Axnbar. The revolt of Prince Salim led to 
tire hasty departure of Akbar from the Dakhan in 1601. 
Malik Ambar revived the Nijj'am Shahi dynasty, and 
increased his resources with the help of the Marathas. 
The Mughal campaign in the Dakhan started in d 608, 
’imt ended in the loss of Ahmadnagar in 1610 and the 
withdrawal of the army to Biirhanpur, In 1611 a great 
offensive was organised by Abdullah Khan, Khan Jahan 
Lodi and Raja Man Singh, involviixg a double attack, but 
with no better result. In 1614 Man Singh died. The 
failure of the imperialists was due not only to the ability 
of the great Dakbani general and statesman Malik Anabar 
and of his Maratha allies, but also to the dissensions 
among the corrupt Mughal officers. In 1616 Parvk, a 
ipleasiiredoving youth lordly in his drink, who had held 
the Dakhan command from 1610, gave place to Khurram , 
who had distinguished himself in the Rajput war, and the 
emperor fixed his camp at Manda in 1617. In a few 
months peace w^ls concluded by the prince; Bijapur 





WAKS AND REBELLIONS 



k pay tribute, and Malik Ambar gave up his reSent 
conSjuests including Ahmadnagar. Khurram was honoured 
with the title of Shah Jaha n or “Sovereign of the VVorld’^ 
But the triumph was more apparelii than real, and h^rTy’ 
a decade of warfare had riot improved the Mughal fortunes 
in the Dakhan. In 1620 Malik Ambar, in combination 
wath Bijapur and Golkonda, recaptured the territories 
recently surrendered by him and threatened Burhanpur 
and Mandu. Shah Jahan s^ooh relieved those places, 
marched as far as Khirki (Aurangabad), and forced the 
confederates to part with the Mughal territory sei;?ed by 
them after 1617 and something in addition, and pay a 
tribute of fifty lakhs of rupees (1621). 

Further Rebellions and Conquests. In 1612 
Usman Khan, “ the last of the Afghans in Bengal who 
had created trouble during Akbar’s reign, was over¬ 
thrown, and his death resulted m the submission of his 
followers, who were treated with kindness. There nvere 
troubles on the N.AV. frontier. On the N.-E. frontier 
Kuch Hajp (Goalpara and Kamrup Dts., Assam) was 
annexed in 1612. Khokhara in Bihar producing diamonds 
was conquered in 1615. Raja Man Singh’s conquest of 
Orissa in 1592 had not been complete, and in 1617 the 
Khnrda region including Puri was annexed. Kishtwar 
(Kashmir) and Kangra (Panjab) were seized jn 1620, and 
the latter conquest gladdened the eihperor beyond 
measiife, as many Muslim sovereigns including his father 
had attempted its conquest in vain. 

Relations with the Portuguese. In 1607 Jahangir 
sent a friendly ruission to Goa, but withdrew it in 1609 
consequent on the hostile attitude of the Portuguese 
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RELATIONS WITH EUROPEAN POWERS 

who had been angered by the emperor’s 
:bme to Captain Hawkins* In 1613 the Portuguese 
seii^ed near Surat some Mughal vessels carrying trea¬ 
sure, and war broke out* Daman Was l^esieged; the 
Portuguese living in the Mughal Empire were captured ; 
the missionaries were prohibited from preaching; and 
the English were treated with marked favour. At last 
alter the English naval victory in. 1615 over tbe-Portu- 
^guese, the latter concluded peace with the emperor. 

Hawkins and Roe. Captain Hawkins, the bearer 
of a letter from James I of England to Jahangir, resided 
at tile Mughal court during 1609-11 in order to obtain 
from the emperor privileges for English traders. He 
eame into close contact with Jahangir, and was made a 
mansabdar of 400, but the object of his journey was 
not achieved./' Sir Tliomas Roe was sent to the Mughal 
court as the ambassador of hi^ sovereign. In spite of 
!iis great qualifications as a cultured courtier and diplo¬ 
mat and his perseverance in following the court from 
place to place (1616-8), he did not succeed in coucluding 
a commercial trpty, but obtained valuable facilities for 
English trade, without however the right to buy or erect 
a building but with freedom to hire one. His mission 
is a landmark in the history of the English East India 
Company, and his policy of peaceful trade was adhered 
to for a long time ; but the comparative failure of Rce 
was due to the Mughal appreciation ch the Portuguese 
strength at sea and Shah Jahan’s intervention as \ iceroy 
of Gujarat. 

Influenza and Plague. During Jahangir’s tour in 
Gujarat and while he was at Ahmadabad early in 1618,. 
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LOSS OF KANDAHAR 

ij influenza broke out, a.nd the emperor 
and Shah Jahan caught it, but recovered soon though 
they coutiiuied to be weak for a number of days. It 
affected the European population most adversely,.and was 
similar to the outbreak of 1590. During the progress of 
the royal patty from Ahmadabad to Ujjain, Aurangzib 
was born at Dohad (Panch Mahals Dt., Bombay), and 
before Agra was reached bubonic plague, which had made 
its appearance for the first time in India in 1616 in the 
Pan jab and spread in the following years, affected the 
imperial capital but not Fathpur-Sikri, .where conserpuent- 
ly the emperor resided for some time; its career did not^ 
come to a close before 1624. 

Shah Abbas the Great. Owing to its commer* 
cial and strategical importance Kandahar became a 
bone of contention between the Mughal and vSafavi 
dynasties of India and Persia respectively. Babar acquired 
it from the Mughal clan of Arghiins in 1522, and it 
was held by Kamran from 1530 to 1515, when Huma- 
yun conquered it and ceded it to Persia according to his 
promise to Shah Tahmasp, but took it back soon after. In 
1558 it was seized by Persia, but its Governor, allowed it 
to be occupied by Akbar in 1595. Shah Abbas the Great 
(15874629) attempted to capture it in 1606-7 but failed. 
He sent an envoy to Jahangir to inform him, that he had 
not sanctioned the attack on that plac^i. His ambassadors 
visited the Mughal court in 1611, 1615, 1616 and 1620. 
Apparently excellent relations prevailed between the two 
powers, and the need fpr niaintaming the defensive strength 
of Kandahar was overlooked by the Mughals. In 1622 
Shah Abbas besieged it for more than a mouth, seized it, 




NUR JAHAN VS. SHAH JAHAN 

envoy to Jahangir, defending his own / ction 
on the ground that Kandahar legally belonged to Persia. 
Shah Jahan w'ho had been ordered to march against that 
place refused obedience except on his own terms. 

Nur Jahan’s Struggle. Jahangir’s health, under¬ 
mined by wine and opium, gave cause for anxiety from 
1618. Nur Jahan could not contenaplate with e<juanimity 
the loss of her power in case the emperor died 
and was succeeded by Shah Jahan. She paid j^)articular 
attention to her husband’s health and persuaded him to 
drink less. She found a tool in her step-son Shahiyar, 
to whom her daughter by Sher Afgan W'as married. 
Her father’s death in 1622 was a serious blow to her posi¬ 
tion. Of the three candidates—Parviz wa$ not thought 
of at all—for the throne, Khusru, Shah Jahan and Shah- 
ryar, the fii'st w^as eliminated by his death in that year. 
Asaf Khan secretly supported his son-in-iaw, Shah Jahan. 
Therefore Nur Jahan had to hght single-handed for the 
retention of her dominance against the rising sun of Shah 
Jahan; neither would yield to the other without a 
contest. 

Shah Jahan’s Intransigence (1622-5). The 

Persian siege of Kandaliar was taken advantage of by 
Nur Jahan to spite Shah Jahan, and the latter w^as called 
upon to march to its defencv^. He insisted on Certain 
conditions to safeguard his own position against his step¬ 
mother, at whose instigation Jahangir censured his son 
and deprived him of his jaghirs in the Panjab. Shah 
Jahan’s attempt to pacify his father failed, and his 
challenge to Nur Jahan led to her conciliation of Mahabat ^ 
Khan, W'ho was promoted and appointed Commander-in- 
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NUR JAHAN VS, SHAH JAHAN 


deal with the rebel prince. After his failure to* 
capture Agra, he sustained a defeat in 1623 at Biloch pur 
(near Delhi) and retired to Mandu. Mahabat Khan follow- * 
ed him, threw him in desperate straits, and forced him to 
withdraw southward. After fruitless appeals to Malik 
Ambar and the Adil Shah, Shah Jahan fled to Golkouda 
where he obtained facilities only for leaving it. He pass ed 
through Oris sa \Adiich submitted to h im, and subsequently 
Stimulated by his successes (1624), he 


proceeded further and captured Patna and Robtas, but was 
decisively defeated near Allahabad. He withdrew to Bimgal 
and thence to the Dakhan via Orissa and Golkpnda. In 
the meantime the political situation in the Dakhan had 
changed ; Malik Arob ar had defeated the imperialists and 
the Bijapuris at Bhatvadi (Bhaturi, near Ahmadnagar) and 
attacked Ahmadnagar, He now welcomed the co-opera¬ 
tion of Shah Jahan, and both besieged Burhanpur (1625), 
but withdrew^ on the arrival of Mahabat Khan. In these 
circumstances, Shah Jahan submitted to the terms dictatedi 
by Nur Jahan, who felt the need for curbing the growingV 
pc^wer of Mahabat Khan, sent his sons, Dara and t 
Aurangzib, to the imperial court, and retired to Nasik. 

MahabaPs Audacity (1626). Mahabat Khan, 
the severest critic'^ of ISfur Jahan’s ascendancy, con¬ 
tinued to be hostile to her, in spite of his co-operation 
with her government in the late rebellion. There was 
no love lost between him and Asaf Khan, with A\i>ose 
support Nur Jahan thought of crushing Mahabat who had 
been supixirting the claims of Parviz to the throne. After 
the death of Khusru and the humiliation of Shah Jahan, 
there were only Parviz and Shahryar to divide the nobles 









1MAHA33AT KHAN AND MALTK AMBAR 


realm in a succession contest. The former was 
certainly the better of the two. Mahabat was transferred 
to Bengal SO that he might be away from Parviz (1625). 
Grave charges of misappropriation of public funds vv^ere 
brought against the great general, and his son-in-law was 
scandalously maltreated. It was now clear to him that 
his enemies would stoop to anything to ruin him. In 
1626 the royal party left Lahore for Kabul, and when, it 
was crossing the Jhelum, Mahabat seized the emperor, but 
Nur Jahan escaped. Failing in an attempt to save her 
husband from the clutches of his captor, she submitted to 
the latter and rejoined the eraperoh Thus Mahabat Khan 
adroitly stepped into the shoes of Nur Jahan and con- 
trolled Jahangir. The progress to Kabul was continued, 
and after a few months’ stay there, the imperial party 
commenced the return journe}', and before the Jhelum 
was reached, Nur Jahan’s diplomacy and energy liberated 
her husband. Mahabat’s ascendanc}^ came to end, and 
Jiis subsequent disappointments led’ to his flight to 
Mew^ar. He opened negotiations with Shah Jahan, and 
both met at Junnar—Par viz had died in 1626~,and their 
alliance (1627) gave no peace of mind to Nur Jahan. 

Death of Malik Ambar. The recall of Mahabat 
Khan from the Dakhan w^eakened the Mughal power, there ; 
Khan Jahan Lodi was na proper ^labstiiutev /BiSt the 
death otMalik Ambar in 1626 i^moved from Ahmadnagar 
a deputed st .aj^gist and tactician and a. capable statesman 
ahd adinmist.ator, and contributed to some extent to the 
fall of Miihabat as he thereby ceased to be indispensable. 
Further, Path Khan, the son of Malik Ambar, pursued a 
policy gj ^submission to the Mughals, but Hamid Khan, 



NUR JAHAN’S character AND RULE 



scarne all powerful in the kingdom of Ahmadnaga^, 
secured territox^ial gains by bribing Khan Jahan. . Thus 
the Dakhan compaigns of Jahangir were without result, 

Nui Jahan’s Fall. Jahangir's visit to Kasl\niir in 
1627 did no good to his health, and returning to Lahore, he^ 
died on the way. The vigilance o f Asaf Khan ou behalf 
of Shah Jahan restricted the movements of Nur Jahan, and 
Shahryar’s attempt to secure the throne ended in his 
defeat, imprisonment and death. The public life of Nu: 
Jahan came to a close. Shah Jahan gitve her an annual 
allowance of two lakhs of rupees, and she lived like a 
true widow, with her widowed daughter, till her own 
death in 1645. 

Her Character and Rule. Nur Jahan was a fa-- 
mou s Persian beauty who enjoy ed splendid health, and her 
energy was masculine. Unceasing activity was charac¬ 
teristic of her life. She loved riding and hunting and was 
a good shot. She was a highly intelligent and cultured 
lady inclining towards literature and fine art. She show^ed 
the fertility of her mind in great and small things. ‘‘She 
...... rev olutiomsed dresses and decorations."^ Intensity 

of emotion dominated her, and her motto may be described 
as ‘‘ either Caesar or nothing." The death of Jahangir ^ 
was The greatest sho(S to her as she loved him genu¬ 
inely. -Che controlled not only her husband but also 
men of diverse temperaments. Her diplomatic talents 
enabled her to remain in power for a long timr. She was 


charitable to the poor and helpful to her friends, but terrible 
toiler enemies; her egoism and unscrupulousness made 
many wretched. Her orthodoxy in religion affected 


Ibid,, p. 1S5. 
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r THE CHAlUCTEE OF JAHANGIR 

and, through her, Shah Jahan. The eftects of 
her swi^ were seen in the weakening of the old military 
ii V S|jirit of the Mughals, the driving of the most capable 
of the Eniperor’^^ sons, Prince Khurram, into 0 {)en rebellion, 

" ; the inerea^e of the pernicious practice of farming out the 

■ provincial governments, the spread of brigandage, and the 
monstrous cupidity of the Court in the matter of gifts/^^. 

| \ No doubt her nepotism and her ino.dinate love of power 
■ created profound discontent, and a ready acquiescence in 
^ the rule of an extiaordinary woman was not forth¬ 
coming. But she did not chctose her counsellors badly. 
The eviis of her rule were not exclusively caused 
by her ; the defects of the law of succession and of , 
;■ tile Mughal administration cannot be overlooked. ' It 
u , stands to her credit that she adhered in the maiii to the 
; ^ principles of Akbar in domestic and foreign policy, exclu- / 
j ding frontier policy. Though during the period 16;j2-7 
< ,Nur Jahan was the cause of much strife and bloodshed, 

I her dominance from Tdll to 1622 ^as different in 
character, 

Jahangir’s Character. Jahangir’s character is 
, fully revealed in his Memoits. He loved Nature and 
possessed remarkable powers of observing her. His 
frequent visits to Kashmir bore ample fruit. In the field 
of art he liked painting best, and his; artistic taste is 
vouched for b)' his coins. He appreciated architecture 
: and music, and was an art critic. Had...Jahangir been 

head of a Natural History Museum, (he) would have been 
, . } better and happier.”^ His broad-mindedness was reflect- 

V Lane-Poole. <1924 edjtion), pp. 13H, 

* Rogers and Heveridge, Memoirs of Jahangir, n (19X4). p. V. 











the character of JAHANGIR 


policA-, and his intellectual 

liis'disinclination. to submit with docility to conventional 
religion. His sense of justice "maSe no distinction 
between great and small men, and he was devoted to the 
• task of judicial adininistratioa every day. His “chain of 
justice” whether used or not by the aggrieved, shows his 
concern in the matter. He was generous and forgiving to 
his servants, high and low. He gave much attention to 
his dress and food. His humanity was exhibited in his 
administrative reforms. But he possessred neither the in-- 
tellectual vigour and spiritual yearning nor the passion 
for major reforms characteristic of his father, and 
abominable Cl uelty in skinning offenders alive waS: alien to 
Akbar s nature. Occasionally Jahangir showed childish 
pettiness. He is the best authority on his intemperance, 
in which he persisted in spite of grave injury to his 
h^lth, and though he preached prohibition, sometimes 
bis state of inebriation hindered public affairs. He 
interdicted smoking like Shah Abbas the Great, and 
regarded it as a harmful practice, though he never went 
to the extent of iv-riting a separate treatise against it like 
his other contemporary, James I of England (1603-25), 
Above ail, he was devoid of the spirit of self-assertion* 
and remained for long the tool of Nur Jahan as he had 
been ipf his friends as prince. Jahangir was an “interest 
ing” rather than “a fascinating personality.” 

Religion. The real religion of Jahangir, like that of 
his father, was a problem to his contemporaries. Though 
not profoundly religious, he was not an atheist; he had 
undoubted faith in God and honoured saints. He did not 
accept the prophetic role of Muhammad and offended 
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JAHANGIR’S UEGIGIOUS POI.IGY 


ibxy by causing the Koran to be translated, scruti¬ 
nising human fiortraits and putting them on coins, and 
gifting away hogs to Christians. He criticised the Hindu 
doctrine of the incarnation of God : “ This pernicious 

idea requires tliat the sublime cause, who is void of liini- 
tations, should be possessed of length, breadth and 
thickness.” He gave his intellectual assent to the Vedanta 
and Sufism. In the beginning of Ins reign, he redeernsd 
his promise in favour of Islam to those who had heljied 
him to the throne. He revived the kaliina on coins and 
avoided the company of Jesuits. But soon his broad out¬ 
look on religion reasserted itself, and he showed himself 
to be the soiv of his father. He favoured the foreign 
missionaries and allowed them irerfect freedom to go on 
with their work of enlightenment and conversion, so much 
so that Bernier records that the emperor was “a still 
warmer patrdn of the Jesuits than Akbar. Jahangir 
w'as particularly interested in Christian painting. His 
execution of GurtiArjun was not the offspring of his hatted 
of Sikhism, bvit the punishment of what was construed as 
abetment of rebellion, though that action was politically 
inexjiedient. His severity in dealing with the Svetam- 
baras- of Gujarat was not influenced by his latk of 
appreciation of Jainism, but by the mischievous prediction 
of their leader that the Mughal Fimpire would collapse 
within two years. His imprisonment of two Shaikhs for 
sqm^-time was-due to the probable political effects of their 
teachings and activities. These special cases do not 
militate, against his substantial adherence to the policy of 

' Constabk aiKl Smith, Bernier s Travels in the Empire, p. 







ADAUKISTRATION 




hull or universal toleration. The Muslim reSetjoif 
the death of Akbar against his policy of “equal 
opportunities for aU ” did not make appreciable progress 
ill the reign of Jahangir, but its fortunes improved after the 
latter’s death. 


SECTION III 

ADMINISTRATION, ART & COINAGE 

Administration. The administration of the empire 
was conducted by Jahangir and Nur Jahan as in the days 
of Akbar, hut the change in personnel resulted in its 
deterioration. Luxury and extravagance increased. “ The 
salary of a modern Viceroy [Rs. 250,800 per annumj] is a 
mere pittance when compared with the sums paid to the 
greater nobles.” ^ The costly Dakhan campaigns drained 
the treasury without adding to the material resources of the 
empire. The major rebellions also w-ere financially ruinous. 
Jahangir had a talent for minor reforms. He prohibited the 
manufacture of eunuchs in Bengal and made it a capital 
crime, but the emperor and the nobles required that un¬ 
fortunate class of people. So the reform was ineffective 
though some guilty persons were punished in the beginning. 
The sale of certain intoxicants, gambling, and the customs of 
sati and female infanticide among Muslims in certain loca¬ 
lities were interdicted. Jahangir awarded compensation to 
agriculturists adversely affected by troop movements. He 
abolished or reduced several transit and customs duties, 
but the effect of such changes is doubtful. 

Art The tomb of Akbar at Sikandara (Agra Dt.) 
partly planned by himself, and that of Jahangir at Shah- 

^ Oxford History, ^. '590. 







ART AND COINAGE 



Lahore) were erected during the latter’s reign. 
While Nurjahan built her husband’s tomb according to 
his plan; her father's mausoleum at Agra was the product 
of her own mind, “ Whether regarded as an architectural 
composition of matchless refinement, as an example of 
applied art displaying rare craftsmanship, or as an artistic 
symbol of passionate filial devotion, the tomb of Itiraad- 
ud-daula expresses in every part of it the high aesthetic 
ideals that prevailed among the Mughuls at the time..— 
It is the first structure of the Mughuls to be composed 
entirely of white marble.”^ Jahangir’s special taste was 
exhibited in the perfection attained by the Mughal garden ; 
for example, the Shalamar Bagh in Kxrshmir. Painhng 
reached its climax, becoming truly Indian, in his reign, 
thanks to his own accomplishments and efforts, and de¬ 
clined after his death. Abul Hasan and Ustad were the 
greatest painters whose forte was the painting of flowers, 
birds, animals, etc. Jahangir was also a patron of music. 

Coinage. Jahangir’s gold and silver coins, remark¬ 
able for their variety and calligraphy, are “ the most 
ornate of all Mughal coins.” ® Though he continued exten¬ 
sively the couplet-legends introduced in the previous reign, 
he was a daring innovator ; on his Zodiacal coins months 
are indicated by figures of the signs of the Zodiac, and 
one type exhibits Jahangir with a drinking cup in his right 
hand. During a period of years coins with the name 
of Nurjahan were issued. 


' C.W./V, p. 553. ’ C. J. Brown, The Com* o/7nd»a, p. 95. 









PRINCE KHURRAM 


SECTION IV 

SHAH JAHAN (1628-38): HIS MILITARY MIGHT 

Prince Khutram and his Coronation (1S92-1628). 

Born in 1592 at Lahore, Khurram or “Joyous”, the 
favourite grandson of Akbar, married a princess of Persia 
in 1610, Ariuma nd Banii two years later, and another in 
1617. By his favourite second wife, styled Mnmtaz 
Mahal or “ the Ornament of the Palace ” in 1628, he had 
fourteen children between 1613 and 1631, seven of whom 
died in infancy. The others were Jahanara, Dara, Shuja, 
Roshanara, Aurangzib, Murad Bakhsh and Gauharara, born 
in 1614, 1615, 1616, 1617, 1618, 1624, and 1631 respec¬ 
tively. We have seen Khurram’s success in the campaign 
against Udaipur (1614-5) and his triumph on two occa¬ 
sions in the Dakhan (1616-7 and 1620-1); he obtained the 
title of Shah in 1616 and of Shah Jahan in the following 
year. In 1622 he sent his brother Khusru to the other 
world, and the opinion that his crime is unproven is 
contradicted by the plain statement of the contemporary 
writer, Karabu, who completed his history of Shah Jahan 
in 1659. We have described the vicissitudes of his 
fortune consequent on his rebellion (1622-5). After 
Mahabat Khan’s capture of Jahangir in 162 6, Shah 
Jahan left Nasik, marched to Sindh, besieged Thatta in 
rain, failed to secure the support of Shah Abbas the 
Great, and withdrew to the Dakhan. In the meantime 
Parvis: had died, and Shah Jahan’s responsibility in the 
matter is not quite certain, though Aurangzib empha¬ 
sised it later. In 1627 Mahabat Khan proceeded to Junnar 
and established friendly relations with Shah Jahan. The 
death of Jahangir was followed by Nur Jahan’s attempt 
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‘ ' SHAH jahan’s coronation 



We the succession JO; • she' was 

outwitted . by her brother, As af Kh ^ri, who enthroned 
Khiisru’s son, DavvaT ’TSakhsh, got }X)sSessioh -rtf Dara, 






Dawai: Bakhsh, got 

Shuja^ and vAurangzib wbo had been -svitK Nur Jahan/ 
isolated from all political coatactSy. marched against 
SJidjfxar who had assumed the roy^ title, defeited him 
near Lahore> and inij:)r isoned a nd h^n(led hmi. Shall 
Jahan hi'istened from Jnnnar ; befpte he reached Agra, all 
possiblo''rivals of his to the throne had been.killed accoi- 
ding to his orders-—Dawar Bakhsh, his h^rothdr, Sluihrj'ar, 
and twd>r Sons^^^ (brother of Jahangir) — , 

and he was crowned, on February 4, 1628, a few^ 

months after his father's death on October 29, 1627v 
Thus he obtained the throne with the help of his 
able arid resourceful father-in-law, Asaf Khan, who 
was made Prime Minister. Mahabat Khan was promoted 
. ' and digiiihed with the title of Khan Khanan, ' ^ 

; ^ Early Jiegnal Years (J1628-31). M'xst appropri^a 
Af ately the first regnal year of Shah Jahan witnessed the 
construction of I^eacock * Throne, at 

7 least a crore of rupees, which" 

: / was completed, in 1635. The revolt of 

Jujhar Singh of Bundelkhand, the son of Abul Fazl's, 
murderer, was put down (1628-9), and . the rebel served 
the efnperor in the Dakhan till 16>34. Khan Jahan Lodi, 
who succeeded Mahabat Khan to .the 
Dakhan command, acted prejudicially to 
the imperial interests, and after the death 
of Jaiiangir })e w^avered in bis loyalty to Shah Jahan, who 
pardoned him on his subrnissiori spon after, y But his 
failure tb carry out the imperial orders regarding the reco- 


Revolt of Khan 
Jahan Lodi 
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DEATH OF MDMTAZ MAHAL 


,ost territories in the Dakhan, on account o: 
had received from Hamid Khan of Ahmadnagar, 
led to his recall. His relations with the emperor did not 
improve owing to mutual distrust, and he fled from Agra 
(1629) to the court of the Nizam Shah, and maintained 
his position near the Cbambal against the imperialists 
who pursued him. In I 64 O he won a victory over the 
Mughal army which inva'ded the kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar, but was subsequently defeated. The country 
suffering acutely from the. dreadful famine of 1630-2 
was ravaged by the invaders. Shahji Bhonsle left the 
service of the Nizam Shah, owdng to the murder of his 
own father-in-law, Jadav Rao, at the court of the Nizam 
Shah, and became a Mughal mansabdar ol 5,000 (1630).. 
Murtaza II realised the folly of his support to Kham 
jahan, who consequently left Daulatabad for the Panjab- 
along with his coadjutor, Darya Khan. On his way the 
rebel was or'erthrown in Bundelkhand by the son of 
Jujliar Singh early in 1631 ; escaping again, he w as pur¬ 
sued by the imperialists with whom he fought and died 
like ai; Afghan without surrendering to the enemy. Thus 
perished Khan Jahan Lodi after contributing to the ruin 
of the Nizam Shahi State. The campaign against the 
Nizam Shah was pushed forth, and the Mughal successes 
were more numerous than their failures. The death of 
Mumtaz Mahal (1631) at Burhanpur was a 


°u‘i'Mahal”' Stunning blow to Shah Jahan, who gave 
up fine dress, jewels and scents for 
two years. Born in 1594, her fourteenth delivery proved 
fatal. Her beauty, womanly accomplishments and goodness 
elevated her to the position of her husband’s adviser. She 
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FALL OF DAULATABAD - 

lol'ltfwed him during his rebellion and shared his misfortunes. 
Her strict orthodoxy was due to the influence of her aunt 
Nur Jahan, and Shah Jahan was affected by his wife’s 
weligious fervour. In the year following her death, the 
construction of the Taj began. She was at first buried 
at Burhanpur, and subsequently her remains were taken 
to Agra and over them was erected “ a memorial such as 
no other lady in the world has ever won.” * 

The Dakhan Affairs (1631-6). In 1631 Path 
Khan, the son of Malik Ambar, imprisoned Murtaza II, 
murdered him at the instigation of Asaf 
Fath Khan Khan, enthroned Husain III, a boy of ten, 
and became subordinate to Shah Jahan. 
But Bijapur, which did not submit in time, was invaded 
by Asaf .Khan and mercilessly ravaged (1632). He had 
however to withdraw ow'ing to serious difficulties and w’as 
conse(]uently superseded by Mahabat Khan. The emperor 
who had been in the Dakhan since 1629 returned to Agra. 
Shahji Bhonsle. abandoned the Mughal service because his 
jaghirs had been transferred to Path Khan, the instru¬ 
ment of Mughal policy in the Dakhan, and attempted with 
the help of Bijapur to capture Daulatabad. Consequently 
Path Khan invited Mahabat Khan to t&ke possession of it. 
Bijapur was defeated b}- the imperialists, but Path Khan 
turned against them and sided with the 
DauUt^ad former. Mahabat Khan besieged Daulata¬ 
bad for more than three months and 
captured it in 1633. Husain III was imprisoned for lifeat 
Gwalior, and Path Khan lived as a Mughal pensioner at 
X.ahore. But the difficulties of the imperi alists w ere not 
» Smitii, Oxford History, p. 395. 








BIJAPUR AND GOLKONDA 



!/fer. Shahji was pursuing an independent career, 
nominallj^ reviving the kingdom of Ahmadnagar under 
Minta^a lll (1633-6), a puppet prince, with Junnar as the 
capital. The siege of Parenda (Osmanabad, Haidara- 
bad), attempted by the Mughals several times without 
success, again failed, and Mahabat Khan was almost 
captured by the Bijapuris. Shah Jahan got tired of the 
Dakhan affairs and found fault with the 
Maha^bat'Khan S^eat. general who had distinguished 
himself as a tactician rather than asv 
a . strategist. His ill-health and failure overwhelmed 
him with grief, disordered his brains, and brought 
about his death in 1634. Internal strife in Bijapur 
brought to powder a party favourable to the Mughals, and 
Shah Jahan left Agra for Daulatabad early in 1636 in 
order to settle the affairs of the Dakhan, and succeeded in 
dictating his own terms. The treaty with Bijapur (May, 6) 
provided for the acknowledgement of the 
Mughal Suzerainty, ‘‘a peace-offering ” of 
twenty hrhhs of rupees but no tribute, 
friendship with Golkonda, and acceptance 
of Mughal arbitration in disputes with it, coupled with 
hostility to Shahji Bhonsle if he continued to be recalci¬ 
trant. The;Nizam Shahi territory was divided between 
the Mughals and the Bijapuris, the latter receiving the 
cession of Sholapur, Parenda, the Poona region, etc., 
yielding a revenue of eighty lakhs of rupees. This treaty 
remained intact for about two decades (1636-56). In 1636 
Aurangzib became Viceroy of the Mughal Dakhan, which 
consisted of four provinces: Khandesh, Bera^ Telingana 
(the territory between Berar and Golkonda) and Daulata- 



WAR WITH THE PORTUGUESE 


J^ith his headquarters at Aurangabad. A few days 
after the treaty with Bijaput, harder terms were imposed 
on Golkonda, viz., payment of an annual tribute of about 
eight lakhs of rupees, help against Bijapur if necessary, 
and abolition of the Shiah creed of the State. Shahji was 
hounded by the Bijapuris and the Mughals and forced to 
surrender towards the close of that year Junnar (Poona 
Pt.), Trimbak(Nasik Dt.) and other forts, mentioned in the 
treaty Between the emperor and Bijapur. Murtaza HI 
was imprisoned at Gwalior early in 1637. 

Minor Military Efforts. The Portuguese settle? 
ment at ’Hughli during the reign of Akbar prospered 
to the detriment of Satgaon and Sonargaon. 
Hughli The foreigners did not confine their 
attention to trade, but practised piracy and 
bought and sold children. They had treated Shah Jahan 
conteWipt ucusly during his rebellion and deprived Mumtaz 
Mahal of two of her slave-girls. Their arrogance increased 
and made them disturbers of the King’s peace. In 1632 
Hughli was besieged for three months and captured ; much 
damage \vas caused to the place, and many Christian 
prisoners were taken to Agra, and on their refusal in 
geneial to embrace Islam, imprisoned and maltreated. 
Tiie justifiable punitive expedition against the Portuguese 
ultimately produced an outburst of fanaticism not onl^" 
against Christians but also against TIindus, many of 
whose temples at Benares were destroyed in 1632. 
' The commercial greatness of Hughli vanished though 
the Portuguese were permitted to trade 
Baltistan tjjete again. The failure in the preyicuis 

reign was redeemed by the submission in 1634 of 


MINOR MILITARY ACTIVITIES 




MINOR MILITARY ACTIVITIES 

in (Kashmir) or Little Tibet, and again in 1638 
^ter some trouble, Jujhar Singh of Bundelkhand 
rebelled once more (1634), fled after his 
Bundelkhand defeat by the imperial army under Atirang- 
«ib (1635), and was put to death by tbe 
Gonds in his place of refuge. Orchha (near Jhansi) and 
Jharisi were captured; the sons of the rebel were compel¬ 
led to become Muslims, and his women were enslaved * 
and temples were defiled and destroyed, especially the 
great shrine at Orchha. In 1635 the 
Assam Ahom king of Assam defeated the Mughals 
and seized Ha jo, the capital of Kuch Hajo 
(the Mughal province acquired in 1612), but in the follow¬ 
ing yciir the imperialists triumphed and concluded peace 
with the Ahoms by which the Mughal province was re¬ 
gained (1638) ; there was no further 
Kangxa trouble from them for about 20 years. In 
1641 Jagat Singh, Governor of Kangra, 
revolted, but was put down in 1642 by Murad Bakhsh, 
Cham|Xit Rai, the fa ther of Chhatrasal Biindela who be¬ 
came famous in the reign of Aurangzib, defied the Mughals 
« j ^ Bundelkhand in 1639/but was taken into 

Bunaelkhttnd . i • • , . - , ^ 

Ag<diin, etc. the imperial service in 1642. There were 
troubles in Baghelkhand and Malwa during 
1641-3. Ill 1654 the Rana of Udaipur, who had violated 
the old treaty by strengthening the fortifications of Chitor, 
found his nev. structures demolished by Sadullah, the 
Prime Minister, and apologised to Shah 
Garhwal Jalian. Three expeditions were conducted 
against the Raja of Garhwal (Hill State and 
Dt., U. P.), a region containing gold and musk-deer, in 



FINAL LOSS OF KANDAHAR 
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ifr3^^654 and 1656; the first ended in a tragedy, the 
second was partially successful, and the last brought about 

the submission of the Raja. 

Persia and Central Asia. In 1622 Shah Abbas I or 
the Great of Persia captured Kandahar. He was succeed¬ 
ed by Shah Safi (1629-42). Shah Jahan’s diplomatic 
relations with him were intended to impress upon him the 
greatness of the Grand Mughal. Ali Mardan Khan, Gover¬ 
nor of Kandahar, betrayed his trust and handed over that 
fortress to the Mughals in 1638, and wa-;rewarded with 
the Governorship of Kashmir. The attempted conquest 
'of Trans-Oxiana or Samarkand by Babar failed ultimately, 
and his ambition of recovering the Central Asian posses- 
was frustrated. 


sions 

from 


of Tirnur 
essaying 


Akbar was prevented 


it by the ascendancy of Abdullah Khan 
Uzbeg. Shah Jahan aimed at it as early as 1639 and 
proposed to take advantage of the dissensions among the 
Uzbeg chiefs. An expedition (1645), well-organised and 
splendidly staffed under Murad Bakhsh, captured Balkh 
(Afghanistan) in 1646, but he insisted upon his own recall. 
Aurangzib succeeded him in 1647 and defeated the Uzbegs, 
but owing to the serious difficulties e.xperienced b)^ the 


crossed, and he retreated to 


Mughals, the Oxus was not 
Kabul. In 1649 Shah Abbas II (1642-67) seized Kandahar 
owing to the incompetence of Daulat Khan the Mughal 
Governor. Aurangzib and Sadullah Khan failed to save it 
in that year. A second attempt by them in 1652 and the 
last attempt by Dara in the following year fared no 
better. The inferiority of the Mughal to the Persian 
artillery was the chief cause of the final loss of Kandahar. 
This major failure and the Central Asian adventure 





PRINCE AURANGZIB 


affected the prestige and finances of the 



SECTION V 

AURANGZIB’S DAKHAN VICEROYALTY 

Aurangzib’s Early Life and First Viceroyalty 
of the Dakhan (1636-44). Born in 161S Aiirangaib ,, 
became a hostage at the imiJerial court in 1626 consiKpient 
on the submission of his father to the emperor. He was 
sejnrated from Nur Jahan and brought to Agra by Asaf 
Khan before the, coronation of Shah Jahan. The prince’s 
education was entrusted to Mir Muhammad Hashim of 
Gilan (a province of Persia). In 1633 he fought with an i 
elephant and reqeiyed the title of Bahadur or hero from j 
his father. In the following year he became a mansabdar ^ 
of 10,000. In 1635 he led the campaign against Jujhar 
Singh of Bundelkhand. After the treaty of 1636 
Aurangzib as Viceroy of the Dakhari effected the surrender 
ol Shahji Bhonsle in that year and compelled him to give 
up the Nizam Shah he had set up. In 1637 he proceeded 
to Agra for his marriage. Next year he annexed Baglana 
(north of the Chandor range, Nasik Dt.). In 1644 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Agra where his sister, Jahanara, who had been 
seriously burnt by her clothes catching fire from a candle, 
appeared to be at death’s door. The story of an English ^ 
,^!ttrgeon saving her life is chronologically untenable. ' 
rAurangzib was soon after removed from the Dakhan by 
his father. During the period of the prince’s first Vice¬ 
royalty ]^e was confronted with the difficulty of adminis¬ 
tering a province which could not stand on its ov n legs 


financially owing to the previous mismapagemeiit. Further 
he did not enjowdihe ‘hoftfidynce of tlfe. empetOr^iAho 
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GOLKONDA AN1‘> bijapuk 

■fie of the hun, a fresh demand of twenty lakhs of 
ijrupet 3 S was made; and the Kutb Shah was blamed for his 
conquests in the Sdiitli;^ without imperial authorisation. 
Finally the affair of Mir Jiimla was utilised by the Viceroy 
to ruin Golkonda, which was invaded in 1656. .Shall 
Jahan^s final order to . Abdullah to restore Mir Jumla’s 
family to freedom was delayed purposely by 
Aurang^ib, and when the Sultan received it, he gave 
effect to it immediately. Still the campaign led by 
Muhammad Sultan, son of Aurang 2 ib, was continued, 
and Haidarabad was plundered. The Viceroy joined the 
invading army and besieged Golkonda, but was forced by 
the emperor to conclude peace; he w'as further censured 
for his treacherous dealings with Abdullah. The siege of 
Golkonda was raised, and Muhammad Sultan married a 
daughter of the Sultan, who paid a war indemnity and 
the arrears of tribute, besides the cession of a district. 
Thus Aurang/sib failed to achieve his objective, viz., 
to annex Golkonda and “ lighten his (Kutb Shah's) 
neck of the burden of his head.”^ Soon Mir Jumla 
proceeded to Delhi and was appointed Prime Minister in 
succession to Sadullah Khan who had died a few months 
before; among the presents received by the emperor on that 
occiision w as the Koh-itHiir Mountain of Light ”), which 
after many vicissitudes is now the brightest jewel on the 
British Crowm. Mir Jumla became a mansalidar of 6,000. 

Bijapur. The death of Muhammad Adil Shah in 
1656 brought trouble to Bijapur. His relations with Shah 
Jahan had been on the whole amicable from 1636, and in 
1643 the latter had conferred upon him the title of Shah. 

* Sarkar, A Short History of Aurangzib (1930), p. 36. 
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WAR OF SUCCESSION 



him Bijapur became most extensive and made 
much progress. He was succeeded by Ali Adil Shah 11 
(1656-72) whose alleged illegitimacy was treated by 
Aurangzib as a casus belli, though the imperial power had 
no right to regulate successions to the throne in a techni¬ 
cally independent State like Bijapur. Mir Jumla who was 
)>owerful at Oelhi secured the emperor’s approval of the 
war and was himself sent to assist the Viceroy. Bijapur 
Avas invaded in 1657. Bidar and Kalyani (both in the 
Bidar Dt*, Haidarabad) were captured, but the 
emperor ordered the cessation of hostilities; the Adil 
Shah was to pay a war indemnity of one crore of ruf>ees 
and cede Bidar, Kalyani and Parenda to the Mughals. In 
the course of the war with Bijapur happened SivajI’s first 
conflict with the Mughals, and his submission to Aurang¬ 
zib on the eve of his departure from Aurangabad to fight 
for the throne early in 1658. 


SECTION VI 


THE WAR OF SUCCESSION: DHARMAT AND SAMUGARH 

War of Succession (16B8). All the four sons of Shah | 
Jahan and Miimtaz Mahal—Data, Shuja, Au ran g;$ib and \ 
MuradBakhsh—aimed at the throne, and were in charge of j 
tlfe Tsdrth-Western, Eastern, Southern and Western 
portions of the empire respectively, on the eve of the War of 
Succession. Their mutual relations developed in accordance 
with the dictum that ki ngship knows no k inship. The 
hostility between Dara auH ^rangzib was notorious. The 
latter’s experiences in the Dakhan in his relations with the 
emperor controlled by the former were such that there 







, WAR OB' SUCCESSION 

love lost between them, Shah Jahan ti' 
the heir-designate, and heaped honours upon him 
;; almost regal in character. Though the latter resembled 
^ Akbar in some respects, he did not possess the qualities 
? necessary for military and administrative success. The 
■ serious illness of the emperor in 1657 persuaded him to 
’ ' move from Delhi to Agra so' that he might die before the 
7 tomb of his beloved queen. Shuja and Murad hastily 
assumed the crown. But Aurangsrib at first resolved not to 
cross the Rubicon before his father’s death. However, 
Data’s recall of Mir Jumla after he bad been deprived of 
hisJiigh office and the military preparations at the imperial 
headquarters showed how the wind was blowing. Aurang- 
z\h had come to an understanding with Murad so that 
both might defeat Data and partition the empire between 
themselves. Therefore the story that Aurangzib made 
' I Murad believe that he himself would become a and 
I leave for Mecca after the overthrow of Dara is without 

* any foundation. Dara kept his brothers in the dark about 
' the happenings at the capital though he had reported to 

them the recovery of their father. Therefote it was widely 
!■ rumoured that the emperor had died. In these circum¬ 
stances Aurangzib resolved early in 1658 to leave the 
Dakhan for Northern India. Besides making the necessary 
arrangements for ensuring peace in the South during his 
absence in the North, he staged a great farce by arresting 
Mir Jumla, confiscating his property and artillery, and 
imprisoning him at Daulatabad “ for treasonable intrigue 
t with Bijapur and neglect of the imperial business.” This 
1 was done in order to prevent Mir Jumla from obeying the 

* imperial order of recall and acting against the interests of 




WAR OF SUCCESSION 
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l^ib in the impending cont^t. The former^ was 
toISTthat it would be impolitic on his part to act agair^t 
Dara, while his 6wn family was at Delhi. Thus Aiuang- 
^ib Secured the financial and inilitary resources of Mir 
Jiirula without offending him, and freed himself from any 
danger that might emanate from him. Hence Bernier, 
describes that great general as the dupe of Aurangzib. 

Battles of Dharmat and Samugarh (1658). 
Aurangzib left Aurangabad (his son Muaz^ram remaining 
there), and joined Mufad at Dipalpur (near Uj jain). In 
the meantime Jaswaiit Singh of Jo dhpur ha d been march- 
ing against him, and the two armies met at Dharmat 
(near Ujjain). A well-contested battle followed in which 
Aurangzib triumphed, and his prestige increased enor¬ 
mously. A few months earlier, Sulaiman Shukob, the 


eldest son of Para, had defeat ed ^luia at Bahadurpur 
(near Benares). Aurangzib after his success marched 
towards Agra, out-manoeuvring Daraon the way—^atDhol- 
pur, between Gwalior and Agra. The two brothers fought 
at Samugarh (near Agra), and Aurangzib won a decisive 
victory after a; severe contest. Dara left Agra for 'Delhi. 
Aurangzib praised Murad's heroic Behaviour in the- battle 
and hailed him as king. Soon after, Agra was besieged, 
and aToSHity was captured from which the w^ater-supply 
to the fort could be cut off. It was mid-summer, and in a 
few days, thirst did its work. Aurangzib had already 


refused to see his father. Now he rejected his request in 
writing to save hinv from thirst and remained adamant, 
blaming his father for all that had happened. The 
emperor surrendered the fort and was imprisoned in the 
palace by his son, who did not listen to the suggestion of 








IMPERIAL OFFICERS 

^r, Jahanara, that the empire might be di\ 
ig all the brothers. On his way to Delhi, near 
Muttra, Aurang 2 :ib was confronted with the overt 
self-assertion and opposition of Murad, who was conse¬ 
quently, seized treacherously and sent to the prison at 
Gwalior, where he was executed in 166L Thus died a 
daring soldier whose truculence, lack of self-control, love 
of pleasure and incapacity to choose proper advisers 
contributed to his failure and made him ‘‘the blac^sheep 

abandoned Delhi and 
retired to Lahore. Aurangzib reached the imperial 
capital, and his first coronation with the title of AlamgiL. 

World-Conqueror *') Ghazi took place on July 31, 
1658 (N. S.). The reign of Shah Jahancame to a close, 
and he continued to be a prisoner at Agra till his death 
in 166^^ 

SECTION VII 

SHAH JAHAN S CHARACTER, RELIGION & 
ADMINISTRATION 

Chief Officers of Shah Jahan. Mahabat Khan 
who had played a leading role during the greater part of 
Jahangir’s reign and the early years of Shah Jahan’s 
died in 1634. Asaf Khan who bad been prominent during 
the regime of Nur Jahan and had finally given up her 
cause in order to help his son-in-law to the throne 
occupied an honoured position during Shah Jahan’s reign. 
His loyalty and devotion to the emperor continued undimi¬ 
nished till his own death in 1641. He was a great {X)litician 
and diplomat, though not famous as a general. He is the 
theme of the Asaphaviiasa, a panegyric in prose by 
Jagannatha Panditaraja, the Sanskrit poet-rhetorician 
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EUROPEAN NATIONS 

by him and Dara, Sadullah 
Shah Jahan from 1640 to 1656, and his admi¬ 
nistrative capacity 'and honesty soon raised him to the 
office of Prime Minister. He was succeeded by Mir 
Junila. In 1657 died Ali Mardaa Khan, the betrtiyer of 
Kandahar to Shah Jahan in 1638; he proved to be a good 
Governor of Kashmir, arnf his irrigation works have been 
incoiywated in the modern systems known as the Bari 
Duab, the Rohtak and the western Jiunna canals/* ^ 

Relations with European Traders. Diplornatic 
relations with Ti^rkey established about 1637 remained 
intact till 1654. The relations of Shah Jahan with the 
Portuguese at Goa were not happy owing to their seizure 
of a Mughal ship in order to achieve their ambition of 
sui>erseding the English and the Dutch at Surat (1630). 
The emperor compelled the Portuguese to come to terms 
by persuading Bijapur to blockade Goa, though their right 
to issue permits to sailing vessels was conceded. In 1635 
they helped the Dakhan States against the Mughals, and 
in 1638 the latter besiegd Daman and Diu, but soon peace 
was made. In 1635 the agreement concluded between 
the English and the authorities at Goa increased the 
rivalry between the former and the Dutch. Still the two 
Protestant rivals obtained privileges from the Great 
Mughal, though thpir troubles were by no means at an 
end. 

Shah Jahan's Character. Shah Jahan*s activities 
as prince testify to his energy, enterprise and ambition 
and to his marked military ability, in spite of his failure 
against Nur Jahan chiefly because of his faulty strategy* 
i~cT//.7.7Tv, p. 201. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SHAH JAHAN 




Messed courage and determination and shapefl 
own policy. He triumphed twice over Malik Ambar^ 
and during his own reign brought the Dakhan affairs to a 
definite posture in 1636. His loss of Kandahar and the 
Central Asian ambition reflect on the 


abortion of his 
militar)'^ strength of the empire rather than 


personal ability. As a man 
with the firm establishment 
many respects he 


his character 
of his power. 


on , his 
improved 
Thus in 


was different from Jahangir; he* 
was neither a tool in the hands of others nor a drunkard, 
r He however imbibed the artistic spirit of his father, and 
I exhibited a passion not only for architecture and the fine 
arts in general, including music and dancing, but also for 
gorgeous display, which he employed to achieve good 
results in diplomacy. Above all, his love of Mumtaz 
Mahal w'as a genuine emotion refining and elevating his 
character. But his murder of several princes beginning 
with Khusru exposes his heartlassness in matters of 
self-interest. He was overfond of Dara. Consequently 
the latter became the spoilt child of his father and 
i < his own brothers were jealous of him and ill-disposed 
/towards their father. Thcmgh he was not like his father 
^controlled by any woman, Shah Jahan’s indulgence in 
sensual ple^isures was excessive. The story of his incest 
w ith his own daughter Jahanara is discredited by some 
writers. ^ The very suspicion that he exhibited so much 
obtusen^s of moral sense is damaging to his reputation. 
^Bernier records the emperor’s criminal intimacy with her 
approved by the Doctors of Divinity on the ground that 
j** it would have been unjust to deny the King the privilege 


* Saksena, o/>. cit.^ pp. 338-42. 
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SHAH JAHAN’S REJLIGIOUS POLICY 


.'ing fruit from the tree he had himself planted’^- 
blether he was guilty of incest or not, it is true; that h& 
the voluptuo us son of a con finnad-drunkard. Unlike *' 
Akbai and like Jahangir, Shah Jahan inflicted crnef 
punishments on guilty persons, wlio were subjected to tbie 
bite of poisonous snakes and scorpions, according toj 
Manucci. 

Religion. Though there was greater Hindu blood in t 
his veins than in his father’s, Shah Jahan did not shar& 1 
the liberal religious views of Jahangir. Mumtaz Mahal’s 
orthodoxy influenced her husband, and Lahori describes 
him as “ the Defender of the Faith.” Christians were 
persecuted for three years (1632-5) after tlie capture o£ 
Hughli. Bernier says that “ the Jesuits were severely- 
oppressed ” by the emperor. The destruction of Hindus 
temples was started in his reign.though he was not a bigjoL 
like Aurangzib. “ His treatment of Christians and Hindus ' i 
is a blot upon his reputation, the more so because his ^ 
father and grand-father had show'n him the better way. 
Even in this respect, however, he is superior to most of 
his European contemporaries.”^ He allowed Dara to 
come into contact with Hindus and Christians, and many 
Hindu wwthies were patronised at the imperial courts 
Shah Jahan’s orthodoxy was lai^ely confined to his private, 
life, though its exhibition sometimes in public life cannot 




be overlooked; he encouraged conversions of Hindus 
forcible in some cases, to Islam. 

Administration. The Mughal administration changed' 
in some respects during the half-century following. 


^ Constable and Smith, op, cit., p. 11. 
the Histofy of Hindustan (18S5), p, 217. 
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of Akbar, but in other respects the system was 
intact in its essentials. Though the Zabti system was 
‘'A^xtended to the Dakhan provinces by Murshid KuU Khan 


i: -and to Bengal by Shuja, the jaghir system was growing, 
•,.and the farming of revenue severed the connection bet- 
I ween the government and the ryot. The State’s demand 
j increased from one-third to one-half of the gross produce 
! of land. Assessments, not with the peasants but with the 
I village headmen, not on measurement and valuation but 
on rough calculation, were coming into vogue. Thus the 
[ revenue system deteriorated though the total revenue 
increased. No doubt Shah Jahan, who was interested in 
. cthe welfare of the ryots, controlled the officials to some 
vexterit and punished them if they were guilty. Some 
f improvement was effected in the mansabdari system, 
fixing the number of troops to be actually maintained and 
reducing the income of the higher officials. Though the 
soldiers increased in number, their efficiency decreased 
; ,and many vices were slowly creeping in. Presents and 
bribery became more conspicuous than in the previous 
reign. We have noticed a change, though not substantial, 
in the administration owing to the orthodoxy of the 
^mperon His judicial administration is eulogised by 
indigenous authors, and this estimate is confirmed by some 
foreign observers, but punishments were severe and some- 
;times cruel and barbarous. Bernier’s trenchant verdict 
on provincial government excludes Bengal. In estimating 
the glories of Shah Jahan’s reign, the condition of the 
|)easants as pictured by that French traveller cannot be 
lost sight of because he cannot be accused of prejudice 
against men and things Indian, 






Art. Though Shah Jahan erected buildings irr 
many Mughal cities, Delhi and Agra give the best evi¬ 
dence of his architectural impulse, His new city at Delhi 
(Shahjahanabad), built during 1638-48, became the 
imperial capital. The grand palace justifies the inscrip- ^ 
tion put up by the emperor himself; “If there is a 
paradise on earth, it is this, it is this, it is this.’’’ 
Th^ jami Masjid is 'Vthe largest and most eminent 
in all India,^'^ At Agra the chief edifices are the Mott 
Masjid (“ Pearl Mosque,the chapel royal), Jami . 

Masjid, and above all the Taj Mahal (1632-53), the name 
being a corruption of Mumta^ Mahal. This mausoleum? 
of the great lady represents Mughal architecture at its 
best. On the authority of Fr, Manrique some think that 
it was designed by a Venetian named Verroneo, but 
Indian authorities mention only Asiatic names in connec¬ 
tion with its erection. “As an answer to the Jesuit 
father’s contention there is the standing testimony of 
the Taj Mahali itself, which shows in all its aspects- 
that it was the natural evolution of the style, true to- 
tradition and entirely unaffected by occidental in¬ 
fluence.”*^ Artists chiefly from Persia and Central Asia 
co-operated with Indians and produced it, the Director 
of the work being Ustad Isa. The structural and decora¬ 
tive parts were mostly done by Muslims and Hindus 
respectively- One characteristic feature of the Ta/is j ( 
that its colour changes in the course of the day and in p 
moonlight. “ By a combination of the finest, art and the y 
’ & » C rTi . IV, pp. 55S& 562. 






THE GOLDEN AGE 
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si 


construction the Mughal craftsmen 
the Taj Maliail a monument which has 
most nearly reached the utmost height of perfection...... 

it seems as if the hand of Nature and the band of man 
had united and done their utmost to produce a spectacle 
of supremely moving beauty.”^ Shah Jahan employed the 
marble of Makrana (near Lake Sambhar, Ra.jputana) in 
preference to sandstone which had been generally used 
by his predecessors. His buildings are ‘‘of the most 
J sensuoxis, even voluptuous order.”^ Though be patronised 
painting, calligraphy and music, he devoted himself heart 
and soul to architecture. Asaf Khan and Dara were the 
other patrons of painting. Jagannath, the Hindu musician, 
j obtained the title of Mahakavi Rai from Shah Jahan* 
Coinage. Besides a two-hundred-w//Atrr piece, the 
numismatic curiosity, Shah Jahan’s'gold and silver coins 
contain the kalima, the names (revived by him) of the 
Khalifs showing his orthodoxy, and the emperor’s title of 
The Second Lord of the fortunate conjunction (of the 
planets)—the First Lord being Timur who coined the 
phrase—, though they are not important as objects of 
art. 

The Golden Age. The reign of Shah Jahan is 
xegarded {is marking the Jigogee of the Mughal power 
‘ and magnificence. Unquestionably it is the golden age of 
pichitecture, and the emperor by erecting splendid 
buildings in marble played the role of a Mughal 
Augustus. The judgment may be extended to the sphere 
of art in general, seeing that he did not neglect its 
branches other than architecture and that his successor's 


\ 


* & * C. H, I., IV. pp. 565-6 & 554. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 




heralded the doom of fine art Further, froiiTthe 
imperial point of view, a position was reached, advance 
beyond which m^ouIcI endanger the stability and prosperity 
of th:.‘ empire, as was realised in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The Marathas had been roused up 
but they had not yet pricked the imperial bubble. The 
southern extension of the empire had been brought under 
the control of sanity. In spite of the irretrievable failure 
against Persia in connection with Kandahar, the empire 
could maintain itself against its internal foes. The stric* 
tures of Bernier cannot be forgotten. As against famines in 
the Dakhan (1630-2), Kashmir (1641) and the Panjab 
•(1646), there were Murshid Kuli Khan’s revenue settle¬ 
ment and Ali Mardan Khan’s irrigation works. Religious in¬ 
tolerance had made its appearance, but no crescentade as 
under Aurangzib was contemplated. The glory of the 
empire attracted the attention of the world, and in addition 
to its buildings there were the Peacock Throne and the 
Ko/z-t-iVt/r which amazed their spectators in India till they 
were carried away to Persia by Nadir Shah in 1739, More¬ 
over, at the imperial court congregated Persian, Hindi and 
even Sanskrit scholars. Therefore the Mughal Empire 
was at its height when its effective and ornamental parts 
were controlled by Shah Jahan, a vigorous, masterful 
personality, who, in spite of his glaring faults, 'was 
a great sovereign exhibiting his energy and vitality 
not only during bis thirty regnal years (except the last 
quinquennium), but also during the major part of his 
father’s reign from 1614. 



WAR OF SUCCESSION 


SECTION IX 



THE WAR OF SUCCESSION (1658^60): KHAJWA AND 
DEORAI (16S9). 


The victory of Samugarh on June 8, 1658 (N. S.) 
ensured the throne to Aurangzib. He imprisoned his 
jiather and Murad on June 18 and July 5 respectively, 
crowned himself on July 61, and hastened in pursuit 
of Data, who consequently fled from Lahore to Multan 
and thence to Sindh. Entrusting the campaign to 
his lieutenants, the emperor returned to Delhi from 
Multan to take the field against Shuja who had 
resolved to take advantage of his brother's difficulties 
in connection with »Dara. Aurangzib marched to Kora 
(Fatehpur Dt., U. P.), joined his son Muhammad Sultan 
and Mir Jumla, and advanced to meet his brother at 
Khajwa (near Kora), where the latter, owing to his 
generalship, secured an initial advantage, but was 
thoroughly beaten on January 14, 1659. Shuja fled and 
was pursued by Muhammad Sultan and Mir Jumla. The 
emperor triumphed in spite of the treachery of Jaswant 
Singh. In the meantime Dara had continued his flight 
^. through Thatta and Cutch, strengthened his army at 
Ahmadabad, and proceeded to Ajmer at the instance of 
Jaswant Singh, who was however conciliated by Aurangzib 
after the battle of Khajwa. Dara was compelled to fight 
with his brother and defeated at the pass of Deorai (near 
Ajmer) after a hard struggle for three days (March 22-24, 
1659). He was again forced to flee. After arranging for 
the pursuit of his brother, Aurangzib returned to Delhi 
and crowned himself again, but now in grand style on 
June 13, 1659 in accordance with the usual practice. 
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DARA’S EXECUTION 


struck in his name, which was inserted in thev 
khutba or public prayer. Dara was obliged to march 
hurriedly, and obtained no support on the way owing tO’ 
the emperor’s instructions. Suffering terribly he reached 
the coast of Sindh and crossed the Indus in order to 
proceed to Kandahar. But, owing to his wife’s serious 
ill-health, he gave up that idea unluckily and decided 
to seek the help of an Afghan chief whom he had 
saved from the capital punishment inflicted on him by 
Shah Jahan. The death of his devoted w ife on the way 
to Dadhar (Kalat, Baluchistan), near the Bolan Pass, un¬ 
nerved him. After sending her dead body, guarded by his 
faithful foliow'ers, to Lahore, he became the guest of his 
Afghan protege, w'ho basely handed him over to a Mughal 
officer on June 19, 1659. He was taken to Delhi, and the 
emperor obtained the support of his officers, lay and cleri¬ 
cal, for his brother’s execution (the only one who was 
against it being Danishmand Khan, the noble who be¬ 
friended Bernier) on the ground that he had been untrue 
to Islam. Even his sister Roshanara was in favour of 
putting him to death. His head was put in a dish and 
placed before Aurangzib who, after scrutiny, ordered its 
removal (September 9, 1659). Dara, alive and dead, was 
paraded through the streets of Delhi. The story that his 
head was sent in a box as a present to Shah Jahan who 
swooned on opening it is not well authenticated. 

SECTION X 

DARA SHUKOH’S CHARACTER & CULTURE 

Dara developed into a broad-minded and 
cultured man to the detriment of his capacity for 






dara’s character 




:1 


government. His military incompetence was 
shown at Kandahar in 165J. He did not possess the 
knack of judging men. His wealth and influence at 
the imperial court did not improve his social relations. 

Data was not deficient in good qualities; he was 
courteous in conversation, quick at repartee, polite, and 
extremely liberal: but he entertained too exalted an 

opinion of himself;.very irascible ; apt to menace ; 

abusive and insulting even to the greatest Omrahs 
(nobles).^’ ^ Therefore it is w^rong to think that if Dara had 
succeeded his father, the Mughal Empire would not have 
declinexl, though the alienation of the Hindus brought 
fr about by Aiirangzib would not have happened, and 
though one of the factors of that decline would 
, not have operated. His religious outlook may be likened 
to that of Akbar, but Dara did not question the funda¬ 
mentals of Islam ; he had faith in God, the Koran 
and the.Prophet. He w^ote on the lives of Muslim saints. 
Still to regard him as a heretic suited the purpose and 
policy of Aurangzib. The favourite son of Shah Jahan 
was a student of the Vedanta and Sufi literature and of 
, the New Testament. He was a great author of religious 
and philosophical works in Persian. His Mingling of 
' Two Oceans is a comparative study of Islam and Hinduism. 

, He translated 52 Vpanishads into Persian with the help 
of Che Pandits of Benares. He patronised a number of 
scholars including the Andhra Sanskritist, Jagannatha 
Pandita.aja, who says: “ Either the Lord of Delhi or the 
Lord of the Universe is alone capable of fulfilling desires. 
What is given by other kings may suffice only for buying 
' Constable and Smith, op. cit., p. 6, 





dara’s sublime ideal 




or salt:’^ Though Dara was a militaiy 
political failure, his place in intellectual and spiritual his¬ 
tory is unquestionably supreme. He is described as ‘‘a 
martyr to Love, human and divine, a heroic soul that stood 
for pe<ice and concord among mankind and the emancipa¬ 
tion of the human intellect from the shackles of blind 
authority and dogma/*^ It is said that ‘‘any one who 
intends to take up the solution of the problem of religious 
peace in India must begin the work where Dara had left it, 
and proceed on the,pjath chalked out by that prince. The 
world has not become richer in any way by the long 
reign of Aurang^rib ; but it would have been certainly 
poorer without a Dara Shukoh.^’^ His grand objective 
was the erection of a common religious platform for 
Hindus and Muslims on the foundation of the essentials of 
their faiths, and he is to be reckoned among the great 
Seekers of Truth who can appeal to the modern mind. 
Our admiration for the sublime ideal of that Mughal 
prince is indeed profound. 

SECTION XI 

AURANG21B (1658-^1707); HIS TRIUMPH & CORONATION 
ORDINANCES 

Shuja and Sulaiman Shukoh. Shuja was pursued 
by Muhammad Sultan and Mir Jumla early in 165^1; after 
his failure to maintain his position at Monghyr and Raj- 
mahal (both in Bihar) he crossed the Ganges. His artil¬ 
lery and boats enabled him to defeat Mir Jumla now and 
then and recover Rajmahal. In the meantime Muham¬ 
mad Sultan had been influenced by Shuja and draw n to 

K. R. Qanungo, Data Shukoh, I (1934), pp. 381, 321 & 375. 






SHUJA AND SUDAIMAN SHUKOH 




Early in 1660 Mir Jumla, whose fortunes had 
been eclipsed recently, recovered Kajmahal. Muhammad 
Sultan’s return to the Mughal camp resulted in his 
imprisonment for life. Shuja was forced by Mir 
Jumla to flee to Dacca and thence (May 22, 1660) to 
Chittagong, and his attempt to seize the throne of his i^at- 
ron, the Raja of Arakan, ended in his (Shaju’s) flight and 
murder early in 1661. He possessed military capacity and 
attractive manners and was Governor of Bengal for twenty 
years, but his devotion to pleasure and lack of promptness 
in action ruined him. Sulaiman Shukoh, the son of Dara, 
after his victory over Shuja in February, 1658, 


at 


Bahadurpur, pursued 
Returning towards 


him 

Agra 


as far as Monghyr (May), 
he found his progress 
westward impossible owing to the advance of Aurangzib, 
and was deserted by most of his soldiers who had 
heard of the fate of Dara after the battle of Samugarh. 
Since he was prevented from joining his father by 
Aurangzib’s vigilance, he proceeded to the court of 
the Rajah of Garhwal, who after a 5 'ear was compelled 
to surrender him to Aurangzib (1661); he was imprison¬ 
ed at Gwalior. In the following year, the handsome and 
promising youth was put to death at the age of twenty- 
seven (born in 1635), in spite of Aurangzib’s “solemn 
promise” not to injure him. “ Thus, all possible rivals 

became 
In four 

severely contested battles (at Dharmat, Samugarh, Khajwa 
and Deorai) for the throne, fought in the course of less 
than a year in widely separated provinces, Aurangzib 
had inarched rapidly and triumphed uniformly at the 


having been removed from his path, Aurangzib 
the indisputable lord and master of Mughal India. 


MWfsry? 




AURANGZIB'S FAMILY 

dost of only two generals killed and one dead troin 
sunstroke, wliile his opponents were crushed with terrible 
carnage ambng officers and privates alike. There could be 
no greater proof of his genius and efficiency than this.*’^ 
Auxangzib’s Wives and Children. Aurangzib 
did not ex ceed the Koranic maximum of four wives 
Dilras Banu Begam, Nawab Bai, Aurangabadi Mahal 
and Udipuri Mahal—,though Hira Bai Zainabadi, a slave- 
girl, was responsible for a chapter of romance in his life. 
By his four wives he had ten children : five sons, Muham¬ 
mad Sultan, Muazz^m (Shah Alam), Azam, lAkbar and 
Kam Bakhsh, bom in 1639, 1643, 1653, 1657 and 1667 
respectively; and five daughters, Zeb-un-Nisa,Zinat-un-Nisa 
(Padishah Begam), Badr-un-Misa, Zubdat-un-Nisa and 
Mihr-un-Nisa, in 1638, 1643, 1647, 1651 and 1661 respec¬ 
tively .*We have seen the activities of Muhammad Sultan and 
his imprisonment in 1660, terminated only by his death in 
1676, though he enjoyed his father’s favour again from 
1672. Muazzam ascended the throne with the title of 
Bahadur Shah after his father’s death in 1707. Zeb-un-NJsa 
loved learning, composed verses, and patronised scholars, 
particularly poets, who would not approach Aurangzib be¬ 
cause of his positive aversion for poetry. She sympathised 
w^ith her rebel brother Akbar and was consequently a 
prisoner from 1681 to her death in 1702. Zinat-un-Nisa was 
very pious and charitable ; she superintended her father’s 
household, playing the part of Jahanara after her death in 
1681 and occupying a imique position in the royal family 
till her own death in 1721. Thanks to her goodness, 
Shahu, the grandson of Sivaji, was well treated during his 
» c. H. /., IV, p. 223. 






urangzib’s coronation ordinances 




sonment ki the Mughal court and allowed to remain 
a Hindu. 

Coronation Ordinances (1659) and Early Minor 
Military Activities. The ordinances of Aurangzib after 
his second coronation in 1659.exhibit him as the^defender 
of Sunni orthodoxy. The stamping of the kalima on 
coins was given up “ lest the holy words should be spite- 

unbelievers.’" 
New- 


deliled bv 


fully trampled under foot or 
Besides prohibiting the celebration of the Persian 
Year’s Day and the cultivation of Indian hemp, an intoxi¬ 
cant and a narcotic. Aurangzib appointed Muhtasibs or 
Censors of Morals in all big cities in order to make the 
lives of Muslims conform to the Koranic injunctions, to 
preverit drinking, gambling and illegal sexual relations, and 
to. suppress heresy. He did not know that men could hot 
be made moral by legislation, and the old vices continued 
their career; drunkards, gamblers and prostitutes did not 
disappear. He gave much attention to the Tepair and 
administration of old mosques. Such pro-Islamic regula¬ 
tions were pursued with zest in the subsequent years of 
his reign. The abolitioji of certain duties on corn and other 
articles did some good to the people who had suffered from 
the War of Succession. Charnpat Rai of Biindelkhand 
who, after his rebellion, had entered the imperial service in 
1642, left it in 1658, and raised the standard of revolt again, 
but finding his position untenable committed suicide in 
1661. His son Chhatra Sal became a successful rebel later. 
In the same year Palamau (Bihar) w^as annexed. A few 
rebellions like that of Champat Rai did not seriously affect 
the peace and tranquillity of Northern India in the first 
half of Aurangzib’s reign (1658-81). 



’ MIR JUMLA 
SECTION XII 

MIR JUMLA*3 GREATNESS 

After the evacuation of Bengal by Shnja in 1660, 
Mir Jumla became its Viceroy. He seized Kiich Bihar 
(Gooch Behar State, Bengal) in 1661 and invaded 
Assam early in the following year because, during the 
War of Succession, the Rajas of Kuch Bihar and Assam 
had ravaged the Mughal province of Kuch Hajo, the latter 
in contravention of the treaty of 1638. Despite great 
difficulties the invasion of Assam was successful, and Mir 
Jumla captured the capital, Garhgaon (Sibsagar Dt., 
Assam). But his army underwent terrible sufferings owing 
to the rains, fever and dysentery. At last he concluded a 
most favourable-peace and obtained among other things a 
large portion of the province of Darrang (Dt., Assam).. 
But he died of serious illness before he could return to 
Dacc^ (1663). In the meantime Kuch Bihar had been 
lost. In 1667 the part of Assam ceded to the Mughals was 
recovered by the Ahom king, and the war which dragged 
on till 1676 turned out to be unfavourable to them, and by 
1681 the Mughal province of Kuch Hajo had been lost. 
Pran Narayan (1633-66), the ruler of Kuch Bihar, sub¬ 
mitted to Shayista Khan in 1664, and a part of that 
kingdom was conquered by the Mughals m 1687 and ceded 
to them formally in 1711. M ir Jumla. a diamond merchant 
w'ho had^j^o^ne wea^ and faiDPj^and attained to the 
po sition of Prim e ^Minister of Golkonda and of the^Mughal 
Empire, ended his career as Viceroy of Bengal. Aurang- 
zib knew and dreaded the greatness of Mir Jumla. Bernier 
ol^rves that their union may be remembered as an 
important epoch in the history of Hindoustan ; it prepared 
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for the greatness and renown of Aureng-^eBe.^ 
le emperor is said to have told the son of Mir Jumla : 

Yon mourn the death of an affectionate parent, and I the 
loss of the most powerful and most dangerous of my 
friends.” ^ Mir Jnmla’s generalship is clear from his cam- 
[Xiigns in the South and in Assam. In the latter adventure 
lie shared the sufferings of his soldiers. He was a discipli- 
narian who prohibited his arm}^ from maltreating the 
agriculturists or violating women. He is described as 
'^that jewel of a servant, great in war, greater still in 
r::outisel ”, and as ‘‘a born king of men.”*^ But his 
.unscrupulousness and his heartless spoliation of South 
Indian temples cannot be forgotten. On the eve of the 
War of Succession, he was cleverly deceived by Aurangzib, 
who Utilised his material resources and kept him always 
out of harm’s way. 

SECTION XIII 

THE EARLY IMPERIAL CAMPAIGNS 

^ Shayista Khan’s Campaign against Sivaji 
<1660-4). The rapid rise of Sivaji, the son of Shahji 
Bhonsle, in the South Poona District from about 1646 
was facilitated by the death of ^Muhammad Adii Shah 
ten years later, and his aggressions against the Mughals 
came to a temporary close early in 1658. His decisive 
conflict with AfiJal Khan of Bijapur in 1659, ending in the 
latter’s death, stimulated his bellicose spirit and ushered 
in an epoch in his fortunes. Xurangzib sent his maternal 
iincle, Shayista Khan, as Viceroy of thib Dakhan in 1660. 

The Mughal capture of Poona and Chakan (near Poona) 

--—--- ■> . .— ■ 

’ & ’ Constable^il Smith, o^. cit., pp. 22 & 173. • Sarkar, History 
■of Aurangxib, I (Ist. edition), p; 372; Short History, p. 131. 









JAI SINGH IN THE DAKHAN 

Vear was followed by their defeat at Umbar0rfri!3 
near Pen, Kolaba Dt.) in 1661, and the indecisive 
warfa’^e ended with Sivaji’s masterly night-attack on 
the Viceroy’s camp at Poona resulting in the latter’s 
mutilation and, the death of one of his sons (1663). 
Shayista Khan, thus humiliated and demoralised, suspected 
the loyalty o{ ja swant Singh and told him in bitterness : 
"^rthoiight the Maharaja was in His Majesty’s service 
when such an evil befell me.”^ '^He withdrew to Auranga¬ 
bad and, on his transfer to Bengal, left the Dakhan about 
the middle of January, 1664, a few days after Sivaji’s 
first sack of Surat which further increased his reputation, 
secured to him a large booty, and made him rejoice that 
"'he had torn such a fine feather from Aurarigzib’s tail ” 
(Valentyn),^ The English Factors wrote in the same 
year; “ Sivaji is so famously infamous for his notorious 
thefts that Report hath made him an airy body and added 
wings.”^ Prince Muazzam became Viceroy of the Dakhan 
in succession to Shayista Khan. 

Jai Singh against Sivaji and Bijapur. The 
unimpeded progress of Sivaji’s arms led to the appoint¬ 
ment to the Dakhan command of Jai Singh of Ambe r or 
Jaipur who had been in the imperial service since 1617. 
He was not only a great general of long experience but 
also a skilful diplomat. In spite of his advanced age 
(sixty years), he exhibited vigour and resourcefulness. '^He 
effected a combination of all the enemies of Sivaji against 
him, besieged Purandar (Poona Dt.), a double fort, captur¬ 
ed the lower fort, and raided the surrounding country. 

' E. & D., oJ>. cti., VII, p. 271. * Bal Krishna, Shivaji the Great, I, 
Pt. 2. p. 193. * Sarkar, Shivaji and His Tifnes(l929), p, 103. 
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THE DEATH OF SHAH JAHAN 


Baji Prabhu, a famous Maratha soldier, lost bis 
lifer '* Sivaji submitted To Jai Singh (1665), gave up,, 
.according to the .treaty of Purari^ many of his forts 
including Purandar, and promtised to aid him against 
Bijapur. Hx$ submission which puz;e:led his contempora¬ 
ries including the English Factors is a subject of profitless 
speculation among some scholars today. Though the 
posture of affairs did not necessitate his surrender, it was 
largely due to the fact that many prominent Maratha 
ladies were lodged in the strong fort of Purandar and that 
its capture would result in their humiliation. Jai Singh"^ 
triumph over Sivaji in a short period of three months was 
achieved by his military and diplomatic talents, Jiis 
careful procedare, and the concentration of all hiilitary 
and civil power in his hands. ^ The Mughal invasion of 
Bijapur with the sincere co-operation of Sivaji in 1665, 
a few months after the conclusion of peace with him, was 
caused by the changed attitude of that Sultanate towards 
the imperial power. Though Shayista Khan obtain^ 
the help of Bijapur in 1660, the latter came to a. secret 
friendly understanding with Sivaji about 1662. Jai Singh 
succeeded in reaching the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Bijapur (1666), but had no chance of capturing it. So he 
retreated tojAurangabad with heavylosses on the way and 
damage to his prestige. 

Death of Shah Jahan (1666). Imprisonerl after 
the capture of Agra by Aurangzib in 1658, Shah Jahan^^ 
captivity became rigorous because of his effort to 
communicate with Uara and Shuja. The fallen emperor’s 
charge of heartlessness against his victorious son provoked 
the accusation of incompetence and cruelty against the 
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ihah Jahan acquiesced in the inevitable, and 
his hard lot was tempered only by the unique fiiiali cm** 
duct of Jahanara and the consolation of religion:. His ; 
undignified life under the unsympathetic control of his; 
keeper, the eunuch Mutamad, camd to a close eanrly in 1666» 
at the age of seventy-four after his pardon to AurangaiB att 
the instance of Jahanara," “ Aurang^ib's treatment of his 
father outraged not only the moral sense but also the 
•social decorum of the age.He now came to be execra¬ 

ted by the public as a bold bad man, without feas without 
pity, without shame.” ^ This slur on his reputation 
could not be removed by his moral earnestness and spiri¬ 
tual fervour in general. 

Conquest of Chittagong (1666). Thougls Shayista 
Khan’s campaign against Sivajt ended in his own disgrace- 
and recall, his Governorship of Bengal from 1664 to 1677 
and 1680 to 1688 contributed to the retnarkalde pre)gress - 
of the province and of its capital, Dacca. ' He secured the' 
submission of Kuch Bihar ill 1664. Arakan in league with, i 
the Portuguese was very powerful during the latter half of 
the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
centuries. Chittagong was the headquarters of Arakanese 
and Portuguese pirates who plundered and terrorised 
Bengal and enslaved the people they carried awaj'. The: 
Viceroy constructed a fleet and seized the island of Simd- 
wip in 1665. ‘ Three naval battles were won, and tho- 
fort of Chittagong surrendered (1666). Many Bengalis ire. 
a state of slavery were liberated, and the annexation of 
Chittagong to Bengal was permanent. 


' Sarkar, Hisiory of Auningzib, III, pp. 144 . 5 . 
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SIVAJI & AURANGZriS 
SECTION XIV 

SIVAjrS AGRA ADVENTURE 

Sivaji's visit to Aurangzib at Agra in 1666 is 
another pnjzzling problem of Maratha history which 
lias stimulated the -speculations of a few scholars. 
1^0 doubt Jai Singh guaranteed safe conduct to Sivaji, 
•who thought twice before embarking on his venture. 
ft is said that he hoped to obtain the Viceroyalty of 
the Dakhan or the cession of Janjira (near Bombay), 
lield by the Siddis (Abyssinians) who were subordinate to 
the emperor. Anyhow Jai Singh’s diplomacy succeeded, 
5^ivaji with his son Sambaji p roceeded to Agra. His 
Tt^ception was so disappointing that he gave expression 
to his bitterness, unmindful of the etiquette of the 
imperial court. Soon he found himself a prisoner 
l^iarded with special care. ^After three months he and 
liis sou escaped in two baskets. Some days before 
liis escape he pretended illness and every day ser>t olit of 
tus residence sweetmeats in baskets for distribution 
among holy men and others. The baskets were examined 
by the guards only in the beginning. Sivaji thus escaped 
'undetected and returned home disguised asasannyasin by 
way of Muttra, Allahabad , Benares, Gaya^ Gondjyana and 
'Goljtenda after strange experiences. He had left Sambaji 
who could not journey fast at Muttra and arranged for his 
separate return journey. Sivaji’s fame increased conse- 
<quetit on his Agra adventure. But Aurangzib was filled 
with sorrow and shame and wrote towards the close of 
his life: ‘‘Negligence fora single moment becomes the 
cause of disgrace for long years. The ^cape of the 
wretch Shiva took place through (my) carelessness, and 










STRAINED RELATIONS WITH PERSIA 

^to labour hard (against the Marathas) to the enl 
of my life (as the result of it.)”^ This confession knock 
the bottom out of the statement of Befnier that Sivajl., 
“did not escape without the connivance-of Aureng-ijetel 
himself.’'® Jai,Singh became bitter against Sivaji and even 
planned to murder him treacherously. In 1667 he"wa& 
recalled, but died on the way at Burhanpur. 

SECTION XY ^ 

PERSIA Sc THE N.-W. FRONTIER 
Shah Abbas II of Persia. Aiiranggrb had diiptq- 
rn atic re latiaigj^vJB^ Stateg of Wagtem 

Abyssinia. Shah Abbas II sent 
his ambassador to Delhi in 1661 and through him a letter 
offering his help to Aurangzib, who was provoked by its 
tone. Two years later Tarbiyat Khan proceeded to Isfa* 
han with a reply from the Mughal Emperor stating that 
he required nobody's aid as his sole reliance was on God^ 
The Shah gave no decent treatment to the Mughal envoy 
and the latter returned to India in 1666, after staying at 
the Persian court for a year, with a letter decrying 
Aurang;!?ib, threatening hirrj with an invasion of his 
empire, and emphasising his failure against the rising power 
of Sivaji: “ You style yourself a World-Conqueror (Alam- 

gir) while you have only conquered your iather.(You 

have) gained composure of mind by the murder of your 

brothers.It is beyond your power to repress lawless 

men.”^ Tarbiyat Khan was “ demoted " and sent^o tWe 
unattractive province of Orissa as its Governor. Thus 


' Sarkar, o/>.. c»L. V (1924), p. 267. » Constable and Smitb,. 
op. cit.y p. 191. * Sarkar, op, cit,. III, p. Ill, 












ITHE FRONTIER WAR 

his ambassador for his failure, the em 
i|jCDxic^trated on the North-West frontier. But, with the 
;P(‘ath of Shah Abbas 11 in 1667, an}' possible danger to 
vtAnrangaiib from Persia disappeared. 

War with the Afghan Tribes (1667-7S). In 
1667 the Yusuf5Jai revolt was crushed. Five years later 
the "Afridis rebelled under Akmal Khan and inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Governor of Kabul, Another 
disaster befell the imperialists under' Shujaat Khan in 
1674. After his second coronation Aurangzib remained 
at Delhi and Agra till 1679 except on two occasions. 
Jn 1663 he went to Kashmir, “the Earthly Paradise ”, 
to recoup his health after serious illness during the 
previous year* The second occasion was provided by 
the Afghan rebellion. The emperor stayed for more than 
a year (1674-$) at Hasan AbdUil (near Attock), and his 
policy of war with the assistance of Uighur Khan, a Turk, 
combined with conciliation improved the situation. In 
3 pite of a few defeats, in 1675, Mughal authority was 
re-established by the end of that year ihough warfare in 
certain localities continued, and consolidated by the 
extraordinary capacity and tact of Amir Khan (son-in-law 
of AH Mardan Khanjy Viceroy of Kabul (1678-98), with 
the co-operation of his active and talented wife. The 
Pathan or Afghan tribes v/ere finally subdued by the 
policy of “divide and rule" coupled with the payment 
of subsidies to them. " The Afghan campaigns affected 
:the empire’s finances, facilitated the conquest of the 
Karnatak by Sivaji (1677-8), and deprived Aurangzib of 
the help of the frontier tribes in the Rajput war which 
broke out in 1679. 




THE puritan emperor 



Section xvi 

'^AURANGZIB’S RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 

During the twenty years following his grand coronation 
(1639-79) Aurangzib passed a number of ordinances, pro- 
Islamic and anti-Hindu, affecting the religious and social 
life of his subjects. We have mentioned his coronation ordi¬ 
nances. He persecuted Mushrn divines pniberal views 
executed Sarmad who could see the truth in every religion 
and who had sympathised with Dara. In 1659 he prohi¬ 
bited the 'erection of new temples, but contemplated 
no destruction of old shrines. In 1664 he prevented 
any'repairs to them and interdicted sati in vain. In the 
following year the customs duty was 
Discjiminatinff raised from to 5 per cent on the value 
Cuitoms Du y goods for Hindus, and in 1667 Muslims 

were exempted from paying even per cent, the effect 

of such a discrimination being a reduction in the 

revenue as the goods of Hindus were reported to be 

those of Muslims. The next year witnessed the"“ burial” 

of music and its expulsion from the 

®Musio^ imlierial court and the chief cities of 

the empire, and the prohibition of Hindu 

religious fairs. 'A humane piece of legislation in that year 

attempted fruitlessly to save children from castration. In 

166^the Governors were directed to pull down the Hindu 

temples within their jurisdiction, and 

Destruction of supervision was enforced by the 

Temples ^ r% r 

appointment of a special officer— Darogha. 
The most important temples which suffered were those of 
'Benares, Muttra and Somnath. The work of demolition 
was done in such an offensive way as to add fuel to the 




THE PURITAN EMPEROR 




the same year the^celebrations in conned 
with Diwali, Holi and Mnharram were brought under 
State control. In 1670i;he Hindu inode of salutation w'as 
replaced at court by the utterance of salamalekiim or 
'/‘peace be on you’', and the festivities on the emperor’s 
birthday were abolished. In 1671 it was decreed that 
^ Muslims alone were eligible for the office 
Hindu^Cllikl revenue collector in the crown lands, 

and that Hindu head-clerks throughout 
the empire should be superseded by Muslims. As it was 
impossible to carry out the order on account of the pau¬ 
city of competent Muslims, a purge to the extent of fifty 
per cent was effected. In 1675 astrolo^^^^were asked 
r not to prepare almanacs. Two years later the grand 
'celebration of the emperor’s coronation day was given up. 
In 1679 thQ’jizya was reimposed on non-Muslims 
throughout the empire, - Protests were 
^Tthe^Jizya^ aside, and something like passive 

resistance was put down by an elephant 
charge at the capital. Sivaji in his letter to Auraiigzib 
points out the various objections to that impost and obser¬ 
ves: “To show bigotry for any man’s own creed and 
practices is equivalent to altering the words of the Holy 
Book.’’^ Besides its political inexpediency and ethical 
unsoundness, its economic aspect is worth noting: “The 
rates of taxation were fixed at 12, 24 and 48 dirhams a 
year for the three classes (the poor, the middle class and 
the rich) respectively—or Ks. Ks. 6t and Rs. 

jaziya hit the poorest portion of the population har¬ 
dest...The state, therefore, at the lowest incidence of the 
. ^ Sarkar, Shivcrji and His Titnes, p. 330. 
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THE PURITAN EMPEROR 

ally took away fiom the poor man the^ 
one year's food as the price of religious 

indulgence.The jaziya meant fo: th^ Hindus an 

addition of fully one-third to every subject’s direct 
contribution to the state.”^ In 1687 an Inspector-General 
of jizya supervised its collection in the 
Dakhan. Aurangzib abolished the cere¬ 
mony of weighing the emperor against j 
gold and silver and of darsan (the emperor permitting ! 
himself to be seen by his subjects every morning). In * 
other words, many court customs exhibiting Hindu influ- j 
ences were tabooed by the staunch Sunni emperor. Lastly, I 
he encouraged;^conversions to Islam by “the granting of 
Encourage- Stipends and gifts to converts, and the 
offering of posts in the public servicer 
liberation from prison in the case of con¬ 
victed criminals or captive rebels, or succession to disputed 
estates and principalities on condition of turning Muslim.”^ 
In 1695 only thd' Rajputs among the Hindus were allowed 
the privilege of riding in palanquins, on elephants and good 
horses, and carrying arms. In sho t, Aii/angzib hated 
non-Sunnis and called the Shiahs corpse-eating 
demons.” His lanti-Hindu regulations 
Cousequances relating particularly to the demolition 
of of temples and the reimposition of the 

jizya were intended to reduce the Hindus 
to the position of zimmis according to strict theory, but a 
return to the days of Sikandar Lodi was impossible. 
Aurangzib did his best to^enthrone orthodox Islamic ideals 


ment of Con¬ 
version 


^ Sarkar* h'Asforv of Aurangiih, III, pp, 270 fSc 274. 
» C, H. /..IV, p. 243. 
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/affairs of State^ without realising the injt 
^lawisdorri of doing so. He felt it to ba his 
duty as a true Muslim to act in accordance with his 
convictions. His religious pc’>licy towards the Hindus 
provoked rebellions and strong opposition to his authority 
among the Rajputs and the Sikhs and converted his 
wars with the Hindus 'mio^jihads or holy wars and 
those with the Shiah States into wars for the "suppres ¬ 
sion of heres}. He did not accept the view of Shaikh-ul- 
Islam, the Chief Kazi, that w^ars between Muslims were 
contrary to true Islamic principles. Though the emperor’s 
bigotry contributed to the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
it cannot be regarded as the sole cause of that decline. 
It was one of the main causes of imperial instability during 
* his reign and of the empire’s rapid decadence after his death. 

SECTION XVII 

REBELLIONS: JAT, SATNAMI AND SIKH 

The religious intolerance of Aurangzib produced a crop 
of troubles. In 1669 the first Jat rebellion, which broke out 
in the Muttra region and lasted for a year, was put down. 
Three years later the Satnamis, a Hindu sect, came into 
deadly conflict with the authorities at Narnaul (Patiala 
State, Pan jab), and V'aged war with self-confidence and 
good results at the beginning, but were finally forced to 
submit. In this connection Auranzgib is said to have 
counteracted the magic employed on the rebel side. Har 
Govind (1606-45), the sixth Sikh gi/r//, was imprisoned by 
Jahangir for twelve years in order to make him pay the 
fine imposed on his father, Arjun; after his transformation 
of the Sikhs into a military sect, he defeated the army 






FURTHER CONl-LICTS WITH SIVAJI 

gkiust him by Shah Jahan near Amritsar, hih 
^]Tlently obliged to leave the scene of his activities. 
l egh Bahac^uf ( 1^ 664-75), the ninth defied Aurangirib 
who had demolished the Sikh temples and persecuted the 
agents of the ^iiru. At last he was captured and im¬ 
prisoned at DAhi, and on his refusal to tu n Muslim, 
tortured and executed in 1675. He is said to have pre¬ 
dicted the destruction of the Mughal Empire by the 
European powers. GQvdodiijjiigiLit^ the tenth 

a nd last f^uru y completed the militarisation of the Sikhs 
and intended to confer empire on the Khalsa (the Sikh 
Brotherhood) he said : shall make men of all four 

castes lions and destroy the Mughals.” ^ He frequently 
collided with the imperialists arid lost all his four sons in 
the struggle. His adventurous career took him to tlie 
Dakhan (1705), and he returned home after Aurangzib’s 
death two years later. As he was on intimate terins with 
Bahadur Shah, he follow^ed the emperor to the Dakhan, 
but was murdered by an x\fghan in 1708 at Nander 
(Haidarabad). Therefore the grow th of the Sikh' military 

p owder was accelerat ed by jtjie ..Vj^ligiQUa. policy of 

Aurane 


SECTION XVIK 

WAR WITH SIVAJI AGAIN 

After his return from Agra {16C6) Sivaji concluded 
peace with the Mughals in the following s'ear and devoted, 
three years (1667-9) to the work of consolidating his posi¬ 
tion. His title of Raja was recognised by Aurangzib 
(1668). In 1670 Sivaji renewed his war with the 

' Sarkar, Ibid, p. 317. 











FURTHER CONFLICTS WITH SiVAjI 

and "recaptured the forts he had surrend 
to them by the treaty of Purandar. He'^sacked SuraC 
again, and defeated the imperialists in a number i)f 
battles, chiefly at "Dindori (near Nasik) and' Salhir (north 
of Dindori) in 1670 and 1671 respectively. He demanded 
'chaiith (one-fourth of the land revenue) from Surat and 
wrote to its Mughal Governor: “As your Emperor has forced 
me to keep an army for the defence of my people and coun¬ 
try, that army must be paid by his subjects (1672).”^ 
About 1673 he failed for the second time to capture 
*Shivner (Poona Dt.), his birth-place. In jfb74 he felt 
justified in crowning himself in the orthodox manner, and 
was “ made a Kshatriya (Dutch evidence). His war with 
the Mughals was continued without appreciable results. 
His successful Karnatak expedition (1677-8) established 
his greatness as a general, and the English Factors in their 
letters compare him with Caesar, Hannibal and Alexan¬ 
der. But in 1678 he again failed to take possession of 
'Shivner, and the Mughal commandant informed him that 
“ so lon‘g as I am kiladar (commandant of the fort), you 
will never take this fort.” Towards the close of that year 
Sivaji’s son, Sambaji, fled to the Mughal camp. In 1679 
Sivaji wrote to Aurangajib condemning his reimposition 
of the jizya. He aided Bijapur against the Mughals and 
conducted an expedition to Jalna (neat' Aurangabad) which 
proved unfortunate. But he escaped safely though he 
lost all his booty. Before the end of that year his unduti- 
ful son returned home, but was past mending. Sivaji died 
a few months later in 1680. During the last decade of his 
career the Mughals failed to check his phenomenal progress. 


* Sarkar Sftnmy* and Hia Timea, pp. 192-3. 
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SECTION XIX 

_ *’ THE RAJPUT WAR AND PRINCE AKBAR’S REVOLT 

The death of Jat Singh of Amber in 1667 and of Jaswant 
Si ngh of Marw ar tcm-ards the close of the follovi'lng”year 
on the North-West frontier removed from the Mughal 
Empire two great public servants, and the 
Marwar Rajputs lost their leading representatives. 

Early in' 1679 Aurangzib seized Marwar 
(Jodhpur) without any difficulty, and on the day of his 
return from Ajmer to Delhi, ' reimposed the jizya. When 
Jaswant’s family reached Delhi, the’emperor attempted to 
seize Ajit Singh, the posthumous son of the former. Duiga 
Das, the leader of Marwar, saved the boy from Aurangzib’s 
clutches and fled home. The latter marched to Ajmer 
again, and sent his favourite son Akbar against Marwar. 
*1 he imperialists won a'decisive victory near Pushkar (near 
Ajmer) and occupied the country, ravaging it and pulling 
down temples with the result that the Rajputs of Marwar 
resor ted to guerilla warfare. Before invading the other 
great Rajput State of Mewar (Udaipur) 
M«war early in 1680, the emperor demanded 
'jizya from Raj Singh, who joined Jodhpur 
in opposing the Mughal advance. Btrt the “^imperialists 
captured Udaipur and Chitor, destroyed the temples of 
those places, and defeated the Rana who hadjwithdrawn 
. to the hilly part of his dominions. The 

Akbaz’s Re* nr w , 

bellion and gvwnlla warfare went on, and the Mughal 

M^hMashtra Suffered much. Prince Akbar was 

rebuked for his inefficiency and indiffer¬ 
ence by the cmpcrOr ; early in'1681 he joined Marwar 
and Mewar, crowned himself Emperor of India, appointed 






INVASION OF HAJPUTANA 

hu Khan as Prime Minister and marched to 
Euigzib stooci ready for battle near Ajmer, and the ad¬ 
vancing army encamped in the neighbourhood He 
induced the new Prime Minister to desert his master, and 
sent a letter to Akbar to make it appear that he had been 
acting in collusion with hirrlilelf against the Rajputs. That 
letter reached Durga Das a4|ntended by the emperor, and 
the Rajputs, astonished at i|s contents, fled after learning 
that Tahavvur Khan had gole over to the other side. Conse« 
quently Akbar also fled. Soon Durga Das understood that 
Aurangzih had duped him and his followers, hastened to 
the defence of the poor prince, and escOi ted him courage¬ 
ous!}' to the court of Sambaji, in spite of the difficulties 
created by the ifhperialists. This unexpected develop- 
mentprofoundly influenced the policy of Aurangzib, who 
soon eoncluded [>eace.\\ ith Jai Singh who had succeeded his 
father Raj Singii after his death in 1680 and who ceded 
to the emperor* three parganas instead of the payment of 
jlzyir. In 1682 commenced the Dakhan phase of Aurang- 
zib’s career. ' But Marwar continued the struggle with the 
powerful weapon of guerilla tactics from 1681 to 1687,. 
and from 1687 to 1707 under the leadership of Durga Das 
(who returned from the Dakhan in 1687 after Prince Akbar 
had gone from Maharashtra to Persia) and 
^Afusrng^h^ Singh who assumed the offensive 

against the Mughals. In striking c ontrast 
with Aurangzib, Durga Das gave a Muslim educatio iT to 
Pnnce.>^Aar^s daughter and handed \\pi over tO Ae 
emp^ro^y lb^ Soon after Aurangzib’s death in 1707, 
Ajit Singh seized his State from the Mughals, " Thus the 
insensate poUc}* of the Puritan emperor resulted in his loss 







FALL OF BIJAPUR 

co«oi>e r ation of the prem ier Rajput ^ 
ah a^he" S pirit of d efiance thus hterated infected non-Raj¬ 
puts as well; his religious intolerance converted the 
friends and pillars of the Mughal Empire into its enemies 
and pulled down the platform upon which he stood. 

SECTION XX 

ANNEXATION OF BIJAPUR AND GOLKONDA 

Bijapur (1886). We have seen the failure of Jai 
Singh against Bijapiir in 1665-6. The accession of 
Sikandar (1672-86), aged four, to the throne led to 
quarrels between the Afghan and Abyssinian-Dakliani 
factions, ushered in the regime of ministers, and prepared 
the way for the fall of Bijapur. The Mughal invasions 
of Bijapur in 1676, 1679 and 1682 under Bahadur 
Khan, Dilir Khan and Prince Azam respectively failed, 
Aurangzib’s campaigns against Sambaji secured no support 
from Bijapur, which co-operated with the Marathas in spite 
of the emperor’s demand for help against them. The 
Mughal sieges of the city of Bijapur by Prince Azam began 
in 1685, but its end was not in sight even after more than 
a year, though the Mughal Seizure of Haidarabad in that 
year had deprived Bijapur of help from Golkonda. ' In this 
posture of affairs Aurangzib proceeded to Bijapur, directed 
its siege, and with the aid of famine secured the surrender 
of the beletiguercd in 1686. Sikandar received the title of 
Khan and enjoyed a pension in prison till his death in 
1700. Aurangzib annexed his kingdom, destroyed all 
uncanonical pictures and Shiah inscriptions at Bijapur, and 
registered his triumph on the great cannon, Malik-i- 
Maidmu “Fromaprpud capital it became nricrely the 
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;;jhea^!^iarters city of one of tlie numerous provinces of the 
Mughal empire ; its nobility decayed and disappeared, and 
the multitude of artisans and labourers, poets and scholars, 
lost their bread/’ ^ 

Golkonda (1687). Abul Hasan (1672-87), styled 
Tana Shah or “the Painty King’’ gave his whole 
attention to pleasure and left the affairs of State to his 
Prime Minister, Madanna, •'from about 1673. After 
Aurang;jib’s invasion of Golkonda in 1656 and his with¬ 
drawal from it in accordance w'ith his father’s orders, 
that kingdom was immune from Mughal aggression except 
in 1677 when it was sucpesefuHy resisted. Though the 
Kutb Shah w as technically friendly to the imperial power, 
lie aided Bijapur and the Marathas against his overlord. 
Madanna’s alliance w ith Siv^ji in 1677 and his help to the 
latter during his invasion of the Coromandel coast angered 
Aurangzib who detested Abul Hasan’s encouragement of 
Hindus in his domestic and foreign jxilicy and his private 
life violently out of tune with the injunctions of the 
Koran. The Puritan emperor’s vehement condemna¬ 
tion of the Sultan, is worthy of note: “This luckless 
wretch (Abul Hasan) has given the supreme power in his 
state to a kafir (Madanna) and made Sayyids, Shaikhs 
and scholars subject to that man. He has publicly 
allowed (in his kingdom) all kinds of sin and vice (viz., 
taverns, brothels and gambling houses). He himself is day 
and night sunk in the deadly sins, through the intoxication 
of kingship,'and fails to distinguish between Islam and 
infidelity, justice and opprtisslon, sin and piety. By refu- 
si ng to respect God’s commands and prohibitions, by 
* C. H. /.. VV, p. 2867^ ^ ~ 
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/aid to infidel powers,.and by recently 

of him to the kafir Shambhu (Sambaji), he has 
made himself accursed before God and The 

Mughal siege of Bijapur in 1685 drew^ forth from the 
Kutb Shah the remark that Aurang 2 :ib had taken unfair 
advantage of the helplessness .of the boy Sikandar, and 
Prince Shah Alain invaded Golkonda. In the beginning 
effective opposition was offered to tho invaders who 
however captured Haidarabad by corrupting the Commaur 
der-in-Chief, and peace was concluded. In 1686 Madanna 
and his brother Akkanna were murdered. After the 
annexation of Bijapur Aurangzib proceeded to Golkonda 
and besieged it (1687). Shah Alain’s sympathy for the 
Kutb Shah resulted in the prince’s imprisonment (released 
only in 1695), and in the imperialist camp the Shiahs were 
opposed to the annexation of Golkonda, “ the last Shiah 
kingdom in India.” Famine, rains, storms and epidemics 
rendered siege operations ineffective. The emperor showed 
extraordinary patience, secured the submission of the 
Golkonda fort by bribery, and annexed the kingdom, 
Abul Hasan reconciled himself to his fate with remarkable 
coolness; when the emperor asked him how he felt, he 
replied: ''I neither rejoice...nor grieve.” He was im- 
prisoned at Daulatabad, and ^‘the most luxurious king of 
the Deccan ” lived a different sort of life as a Mughal 
pensioner. 


Sarkar, History of Aurerngzib, IV (1930), p. 407 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF SAMBAJI 
SECTION XXI 

THE EXECUTION OF SAMBAJI 

’^ Sambaji (1680-9), the son and successor of Sivaji, 
showed much daring in raiding the Mughal terri¬ 
tory, and Burhanpur was sacked in 1681. Aurangzib 
pursued an indecisive policy and achieved nothing 
substantial till 1683. In that year he took advantage 
of Sambaji’s war with the Portuguese and his un¬ 
popularity with his otficers and chiefs, created 

' dissensions among the Marathas by bribery, and allied 
himself with the Portuguese. Shah Alam’s invasion of 
South Konkan, though brilliantly begun, ended in his 
tragic retreat in 1684. Aurangzib’s minor successes in 
that yCar were the result of Maratha quarrels and of their 
plundering expeditions even when home defence was a 
difficult task. In 1685 they raided , Broach. When the 
emperor concentrated on Bijapiir and Golkonda (1685-7), 
; - Sambaji, indifferent to the common cause of the Dakhan, 
f . seized some parts of the Bijapur Kingdom. While 
I Aurangzibhad been attempting to crush “the infidel son 
of the infernal infidel,” as he called Sambaji, the latter 
I squandered his resources in attempts to capture Goa and 
failed to exploit Prince Akbar's presence in Maharashtra. 
The rebel prince lost all hope of support in India and left 
Rajapur (Ratnagiri Dt., Bombay) in 1687 for Persia. Sam¬ 
baji sank dedper and deeper in profligacy and intemperance 
until he was captured by Mukarrab Khan at Sangameshwar 
(Ratnagiri Dt.) along with his infamous minister, Kavi-kala- 
sha, disgraced, barbarously executed, and further dishonour¬ 
ed at Koregaon (near Poona) in 1689 at the age of 32, 
because on the eve of his di^th he had w ith reckless au* 








s^P^ased both Aurangzib and Prophet Muha 
euldgised God Siva, and demanded insultingly one of the 
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emperor’s daughters in marriage, consequent on the oijer 
made to him of Islam or death. Xh’e -execution of Sambaji, 
followed by the treacherous capture of Raigad by 
Itikad Khan (Zulfikar Khan) and the imprisonment of 
Sambaji’s son Shahu along with his mother, apparent- • 
ly enabled Aurangzib to reach the summit of his 
Dakhan ambition, as he had already aimexed Bijapur and 
Golkonda. But “in reality all was lost. It was the j 
beginning of his end.”^ This second great crisis in Marathft / 
history (the first being Sivaji’s- imprisonment at Agra) 
brought out the best virtues of the people and nrade the 
Regency Period (1689-1708) “ the iflost eventful period of* 
Maratha history.”^ Sambaji’s fatal failings were forgottere t 
for the moment, and his heroic death inspired the ardencjj.- 
to avenge it. He became a martyr, and his blood was; 
the seed of the kingless State. In short, the execution of I 
Sambaji was a colossal blunder of Aurangzib, and from the I 
Maratha point of view, “ a blessing in disguise-”* * 

SECTION XXU 

REBELLIONS GALORE 

Chhatra Sal. Chhatra Sal (1650-1731) of Bundel- 
khand, the fourth son of Chamnat Rai whose rebellion 
had been suppressed by Aurangzib in 1661, participated 
in the campaign of fai Singh agamst Sivaji (1665),. 

- Leaving the Mughal army he went toSivaji’s court in- 
1670-1 and offered his services* to him, but was advised to- 

* Ibid,, p. 4S4. *M. G. RAuais, Rise of the Maratha Power (1900) 
p. 195. 











CHHATKA SAL BITNDELA 




j ^riie and_Qrgajii5i;e^.op pQsntjon^ to^ t-mp^ror and 
;;assured of Maratha support to his fight for independence. 
Aurang;?;ib’s iconoclastic policy brought Chhatra Sal to the 
front as the l^der of the HindiisjQLBund<^^^ and 
'Malwa. He raided the Mughal territory, levied chatitk, 
andT^tured Kalinjar: In 1705 he w as conciliated by the 
emperor and made a mansahdar of 4,000. But he re¬ 
commenced his struggle for the religion and freedom of the 
Bundelas in 1720. Hi^subsequent career brought him 
into close contact wdth the Marathas und er Baji Rao I. 
Before the death of Chhatra Sal, Mughal authority in 
fi undelkhand was overthrown . A poet himself, he patro¬ 
nised the Hindi poet, Bhushan Tripathi, the protege of 
Sivaji; his court poet was Lai Kavi, the author of the 
Chhatra Prakas, an account of the kings of Bundelkhand 
including Chhatra Sal and his father. 

Second Jat Revolt. The Jats of the Muttra Dis¬ 
trict rebelled again in 1685 under the leadership of 
Rajaram Jat (d. 1688), killed Uighur Khan in 1687, and 
four years later took the bones of Akbar the Great 
from his grave and burnt them. Their warlike acti¬ 
vities under Rajaram’s nephew Churaman, the great 
organiser, troubled Aurangzib till his death. Such serious 
disorders, which the Mughal Government could not 
completely put down, prevailed in the neighbourhood of 
the imperial capital. There w’ere also disturbances in 
Malwa, Gondwana, Bihar and other regions. 
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RUPTURE WITH THE ENGLISH COMPANY 


The English traders obtained a footing in Bengal at 
Hughli in 1651 in order to export saltpetre, silk and sugar, 
and in the following year Shuja, Governor 
Bengal of Bengal, permitted them to trade, paying 
Rs. 3,000 a year but no customs duties. In 
1665 the customs duty was made uniform in the Mughal 
Empire—2| per cent for Muslims and 5 per cent for Hindus 
on the value of goods imported. In 1680 the English were 
asked to pay 2i per cent plus 1 per cent instead of 
jizyoF^ii percent, but they contended that theV were 
bound onl}^ by Shuja’s order. Their contention was untenable 
since a provincial Governor’s concession could not be 
pleaded against an imperial order. Further, they suffered 
from the exactions and tyranny of the provincial officials, 
and their grievances were not redressed. Job Charnock the 
Agent, w'ho was provoked by the arrest of three English 
soldiers for unruly behaviour^ destroyed Hughli by fire, and 
captured a Mughal ship (1686). Shayista Khan, Viceroy 
of B^mgal, seized the English factories. The English 
left Hughli, and sailing down the river, stopped at Suta- 
iiati. Hostilities went on,^but in 1687 the English were 
allowed to trade at Hughli. In 1688 the new Agent, 
Captain Heath, came and in the following year evacuated 
Bengal and withdrew to Madras. The emperor desired to 
make peace with the English who with their sea-jmwer 
could endanger the; voyage of Musians to Mecca. In 1690 
Job Charnock who w^as invited to return to Bengal reached 
Sutanati (Calcutta) and settled there. Next year the 
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AURANGZIB AND THE ENGLISH 

were permitted to trade in Bengal by p3 
a "lump sum of Rs. 3,000 a year—Shuja’s concession of 
1652- Difficulties similar to those experi¬ 
enced in Bengal cropped up at Siicat? 
where the English Factory had been 
started in 1613. A withdrawal to Bombay was o dared 
by Sir Josia Child, the Chairman of the Company at home, 
arid when Sir John Child, the President, left Surat in 
1687, the Mughal Governor prevented the Factors from 
going away. In the following year, the President returned 
with a fleet and captured the Mughal ships. The Governor 
imprisoned the Englishmen at Surat and kept them en¬ 
chained for more than a year. The occupation of Bombay 
by the Mughal admiral at Janjira (1689) led to the sub¬ 
mission of the English. Peace was made in 1690. The 
condition of affairs before the war w^as restored on the 
English paying a fine of Rs. 150,000 and giving l)ack the 
prizes captured by them at sea. The war of the English 
with the Mughal Empire was the result of a premature and 
violent change in their policy made by Sir Josia Child and 
Sir John Child (not related to each other). This departure 
from the pacific policy laid down by Sir Thomas Roe 
reinforced the wisdom of that policy, which was follow^ed 
for some more decades. 


The 


SECTION XXIV 

WAR WITH THE MARATHA PEOPLE 

execution of San:baji was immediately 


if followed by the Regency of Rajaram, who defined his 
II own position at the meeting of the Maratha leaders at 
Raigad: ** I am but the prince’s servant j you must, 
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rue, give me your obedience; but your loyaltj?; 
and devotion yo\.i must keep for my iiiastar (Shahti). Do 
but this and I am confident that \ve shall 
(I 689 .T 700 ) kingdom, but bring 

to pass the - prophecy of the goddess.”^ 
that Sivaji or Shahu would conquer India from 
Attock to Ramesvaram). After the Mughal capture of 
Raigad and the flight of Rajaram to Jinji, Maratha opposi¬ 
tion to Aurangzib was offered in Maharashtra and the 
Karnatak. Decentralisation of governmental authority, 
conciliation of the Maratha chiefs by the revival of feuda¬ 
lism, and concentration on guerilla warfare contributed to 
the success of the [icople in their war with the Mughals. 
Ramachandra Bavdekar was practically the dictator of 
Maharashtra from 1689 to 1697. He effectually raided the 
Mughal territory and helped Rajaram and his PratinidhU 
Prahlad Niraji, at Jinji. Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadav 
became the heroes of the Maratha war of independence. 
The siege of Jinji by Zulfikar Khan went on from 1690 
to 1698. In 1690 the Mughals were defeated near Satara, 
and the Marathas recovered a number of forts, especially 
Pp.nhala (near Kolhapur) in 1692. Towards the close of 
that year Santaji seized a Mughal general at Kaveripak 
(near Jinji). In 1694 Zulfikar Khan teduced Shahji II of 
Tanjore to the ].x)sition of a feudatory and exacted tribute 
from Rani Mangammal of Trichinopoly, but was compelled 
by Dhanaji and Santaji early in 1695 to raise the siege of 
Jinji. Santaji crushed two Mughal generals of striking 
ability—Kasim Khan and Himmat Khan—at Dodderi 


' C. A. Kincaid and D. 
People (1931), p. 153, 


B Parasnis, ^History of the Maratha 
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Tata Bai 
(1700-8) 


and Basavapatam (1696), both near Chitaldrng 
(Mysore), respectively. But tlie quarrels between Dhanaji 
and Santaji led to the latter’s victory near Conjeeveram in 
1696 and to his murder near Satara in the following year. 
2ulfikar Khan captured Jinji in 1698, but Rajaram escaped 
to Maharashtra and organised aggressive campaigns in 
Khandesh and Berar. His plundering expedition to Jalna 
(near Aurangabad! was successful, but while returnixig 
home he was defeated by Zulfikar Khan. Soon after 
Rajaram died in 1700. During the period of his Regency 
the Mughals were uniformly victorious in North Konkan, 
thanks to Matabar Khan wuth his headquarters at Kalyan 
(Thana Dt., Bombay). On the death of 
her husband Rajaram, Tara Bai Mohite 
became Regent for her son Sivaji HI 
(Shahu being Sivaji II) and imprisoned her co-wife Rajas 
Bai and the latter’s son Sambaji II. She kindled 
the popular imagination by describing her son as 
** Shivaji, of whom the prophecy runs that he will 

conquer all India from Attock to Rameshwaram and 
secured the co-operation of great officers like Parasuram 
Tdmbak. Though she had been inqlinsd soon after Raja- 
ram’s death to yield to Aurangzib, she shed her timidity 
in a short time and o.'ganis^d the Maratha coimter- 
offensive. After the captu:e of Jinji, the emperor gave his 
whole attention to Maharashtra and began to take fort after 
fort—chiefly Satara (1700) after Rajaram’s death, Panhala 
(1701), Khelna (Vishaigarh, between Kolhapur and Ratna- 
giri, 1702), vSinhgad(1703)and Torna(1704 ; the last two near 
Poona), ‘‘ the onl}' fort that Aurangi^ib captured by force 






THE WAGINGERA CAMPAIGN 

't to bribery.” ^ Though the emperor had 
seized the principal Maratha strongholds by 170^, the peo¬ 
ple remained unconquered. In 1705 the Marathas crossed 
the Narmada and raided as far as Sironj and Mandasor 
(Central India). Tara Bai was the soul of the heroic 
national resistance and aggression. “ Living the life of a 
common trooper, exposed to the sun, sleeping on the 
ground, Tarabai was everywhere encoumging her officers, 
planning campaigns, organising victories.” ^ In 1706 the 
Marathas won conspicuous victories, recovered many of 
their lost forts, and threatened the inqierial camp even at 
Ahmadnagar, Poona was regained after the* death of the 
emperor. Thus his work during the latter half of his reign 
was undone and his empire ruined. 

SECTION XXV 

AURANGZIB’S LAST CAMPAIGN AND DEATH 
The Wagingera Campaign (1706). Aurangzib 
who arrived at Aurangabad in 1682 from Northern India 
moved from place to place—principally Ahmadnagar, Shola- 
pur, Bijapur, Goikonda and Koregaon. From 1692 to 1695 
he remained at Galgala (near Bijapur). Early in the latter 
year, Dr. Careri^ the Italian traveller, visited him, and his 
description of the emperor and his camp is <v:ceedingl\^ 
interesting. He notes in particular that the emperor 
(aged about seventy-seven) did not need spectacles as his 
eyesight was all right, and testifies to his saintly life 
devoted to hard work and religious exercises. In the same 
year Aurangzib proceeded to Brahmapuri (renamed Islam- 
puri), near Pandharpur, and remained there for more than 
~ > C. H. it, IV, p. 298. ’ Kiacaidand Parasnis, op. cit., p. 180. 
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In 1699 he left that place and marched f 
fort to fort till hi^ return in 1706 to Ahmadnagar after an 
absence of more than two decades. His last campaign was 
undertaken against Pidra Nayaka of Wagingera (near 
Sagar^ Gulbarga Dt,, Haidarabad), the leader of the 
Berads, a people of Kannada origin, uncivilised but fam¬ 
ous for their heroism. Their ^ country, between the 
Krishna and the 
in 1687. Pidia 


who 


in 


had 
1691 
Wagingera 
caused by 


Bhima, was annexed by the Mugbals 
Nayaka revolted against Aurangzib 
sent punitive expeditions against the rebel 
and 1696. At last the emperor besieged 
in 1705 and, overcoming many difficulties 
the Marathas who helped the Nayak and by 


famine, seized the fort within three months with the help 
of Zulfikar Khan* Soon serious illness threatened the 
emperor’s life, and after his recovery from it he reached 
Ahmadnagar in 1706, experiencing the guerilla tactics of 
the triumphant Marathas. 

The Emperor’s Death (1707). More than a year 
after his re-entry into Ahmadnagar Aurangzib died in 1707 
on a Friday^ in accordance with his desire, telling his beads 
and muttering the kalima^ and was buried near Daulatabad. 
His last years made him realise his political failure. His 
eldest daughter died in 1702, Prince Akbar in 1704 (or 
1706Hn Persia, his only living sister Gauharara in 1706, 
and his youngest daughter in the same year, besides a few 
others including two of his grandchildren a little before 
his own death. Above all, his son Azam, aiming at the 
thrpne, hated his brother Kam Bakhsh. Muazzam who 
had been released from imprisonment in 1695 Was now 
Viceroy of Kabul. Kam Bakhsh intrigued with the 
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during the Mughal siege of Jinji in order t 
rone, consequent on the rumoured death of his father. 
A few daj’S before his demise the emperor sent Kam 
Bakhsh and A;!am to govern Bijapur and Malwa res¬ 
pectively and wrote to them stressing th ; desirability of 
avoiding a war of succession, praising brotherly love, 
and indicating the futility of human desires. In his last 
will he suggests a partition of the empire among his three 
surviving sons and gives them twelve instructions regarding 
his own burial after death and the affairs of government. But 
in 1658 he had rejected the advice of Jahanara to partition 
f^he empire, and in order to gain the Peacock Throne, 
banished from his heart not only brotherly love but also 
filial affection. During his last days he was painfully 
conscious of his state of isolation and of the uncertainty 
of what was in store for him : “ I came alone and am 
go ing away a lone. Of the future there is no hope, fl) am 
now in a state of trepidation like quicksilver. I brought 
nothing with me (into the world), and am carrying away . 
with rne the fruits of my sins. I know not what punish¬ 
ment will fall on me. Though I have strong hopes of His 
grace and kindness, yet in view of my acts an.xiety does 
not leave me.”^ 


SECTION XXVI 

“THE DAKHAN ULCER” 

Aurangzib’s imperial policy was not confined to the 
Dakhan. In 1703 he wrote as follows : “ Many large treasures 
of olden times are reported to be buried in the Karnatak. The 
Zamiiidar of Tanjore, who is of low origin and a grand- 
* Sarkar, op. cit., V (192-1). pp. 259-60. 
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i the father of Shivaji now in hell, is possessea 

of tlie countr^^ by usurpation......Why should it be left in 

his possession?”^ Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Mysore 
i submitted to the emperor who however made no attempt 
to annex them. His Sunni bigotry gave a religious bias 
I to his Dakhan policy. Though he annexed Bijapur and 
Golkonda and triumphed over the Marathas, he thereby 
i merely courted perennial warfare which was disastrous 
. in many ways. His concentration on the Dakhan relaxed 
his control over Northern India. The King’s peace was 
f defied in Northern and Central India. The '^second Jat 

r rebeliiQii troubled the heart of the empire. Financial 

collapse stared the emperor in the face, and thanks to 
Bengal he, his family and the imperial army did not starve 
. during the last years of his reign. ** The Dakhan ulcer 

' ruined Aurangzib Though he only continued the policy 

initiated by Akbar and pursued by Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 
• he continued it with a difference as his object was political 
and religious—to extirpate heresy and infidelity as well—, 
i and lost his reputation and peace of mind in the Dakhan. 
V He has been ' criticised for attempting the double task of 
subduing the Sultans and the Marathas because his 
annexation of Bijapur and Golkonda did not facilitate the 
siMution of his major problem—the Marathas, the inward¬ 
ness of whose resistance to him he never understood. He 

( regretted his negligence and folly exhibited in Sivaji’s escape 
from Agra, but never realised his great blunder in executing 
Sambaji. He ridiculed his Mountain Rat ” (Sivaji) and 
/ the latter’s tribe, but did not appreciate the greatness of 

> * & * SskvVKv, Shivuji and His Ttmes, p. 280; History of Aftrang- 

' zib, IV, p, 4S‘1. 
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AURANGZIB’S CHARACTER 

in Maharashtia, a j^oint which was not miss 
tyer. Moreover, hig' <;ii<^pi<;i(;>iis nature and his policy 
of constant dictation to his generals made the conduct of 
v yar i neffei ent. The defective Mughal army graphically 
described by Da Guarda'lost the co-operation of the leading 
Rajput States when it came into serious conflict with the 
Maratha army organised and equipped on different and 
better lines. 

SECTION XXVH 

AURANGZIB’S CHARACTER AND FAILURE 
Aurangzib’s Character. Aurangzib’s prhate life 
was characterised by scrupulous" adherence t o the K^apic 
precepts in food, drink, dress, etc. His 
Saintly death-bed instructions regarding his burial 
are in perfect harmony with his austere 
ideal: “• Four rupees and two annas, out of the price of 

the caps sewn by m e.Take the amount and spend it 

on the shroud of this helple.ss creature. Three hundred 
and five rupees from the wages of copying the Quran are 
in my purse for personal expenses. Distribute them to the 

fakirs on the day of my death.Bury this wanderer in 

‘ the Valley of Deviation from the Right Path ’ with his 

head bare..Cover the top of the coffin on my bier with.,. 

coarse white cloth. Avoid the spreading of a canopy and 
innovations like (processions of) musicians.'’^ His first 
wife, the mother of Zeb-un-Nisa, Zinat-un-Kisa, Zubdat- 
un-Nisa, Azam and .Akbar, died in 1657; Nawab Bai, the 
mother of Muhammad Sultan, Muazzam and Badr-un- 
Nisa, lived in retirement from about 1660; Aurangabad! 


‘ Ibid., V, pp. 264-5. 









auR'Angzib's character 
the mother of Mihr-un-Nisa, died in 1688 , 



Udipuri Mahal, the mother of Kam Bakhsh, was the 
emperor’s sole companion during the last twenty years of 
his life. Therefore the sexual life of ‘‘ the greatest of the 
Great Mughals save one” was admirably restrained and 
pure. Aurang^ib was not-only a^'kiint but 
Soldierly also a great soldier. From his boyhood 
he exhibited remarkable courage and cool¬ 
ness. His success in the War of Succession proves his 
' military talents, though the treatment he mcAed out to his 
brothers, to his nephew Sulaiman Shukob, and to his own 
father is indefensible. He was a 'disciplinarian who would 
not tolerate the violation of a single rule. He had a high 
conception of the king's duty which, according to him, 


might require the $acrifice of his life for 
the protection of hi$ subjects ; he "equated 
kingship with service, not witli pleasure. 


Sail- 

•aeriEciag 


He laboured hard even in his old age, and his ^memory was 
exceedingly retentive. Dr. Careri ^ys that '*1 admired 
to see him endorse the petitions (of those who had business) 
with his own hand without spectacles.”^ Aurangzib wasj 
a great'^cholar in Arabic and Persian with 
Soholariy a knowledge of Turki and Hindi. He said 
the Kor an by heart and was a specialist 
in theology and jurisprudence. He '^patronised the 
codification of Muslim law — the Fatati^a^i-Alamgiri, In 
short he possessed intellectual vigour. He 
Biploxnaiic was a^ past-master in the art of diplomacy 
who said: “ One cannot rule without 
practising deception.In the opnion of the cornmoa| 

‘ Ibid,, I 
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Intolerant and 
Suspicious 


and deception are greatly scorned, 
ifl^ontrary to the Koran to consider stratagem as blame-: 
able.’'^ Bernier describes him as '"'la complete master of ^ 
the art of dissimulation,”^ Further, his humility is beyond 
question, and Khafi Khan emphasises his justice and 
mildness.^ Aurangzib was superior to Akbar in some 
respects ; he and Sivaji were “ both superm en, but con- ' 
t rasts in character. ” ^ We have discussed his unrelenting 
religious intolerance, which was however 
the outcome of his sincere beliefs. He 
carried'^siispicion too far, and on the eve of 
his death advised his sons as follows : Never tru^ your 

sons, nocteat them during your life tim e in any intimate 

manner.Worldly men are deceivers ; do not do any 

work in reliance on their fidelity.”^ The emperor’s suspecr. 
ting nature marred the development of the faculties noU^ 
only of his sons but also of his officers. He exerciseir'" 
excessive control over them, and preferred in general safe 
to competent men for the governance of his realm. Gokhale 
once compared Lord Curzon with Aurangzib who governed 
too much and like Lord Dalhousie scorned advice. The 
emperor was merciless to his rivals and 
Merciless enemies. He evoked the fear but not the 
love of his followers and subjects. He 
hated not only art and music but also poetry and prohibited 
the writing of history on curious grounds. Though he was 
the lepositoi-y of grand virtues and qualities, his lack of 
political vision and of brcadtli bf'outlook incapacitated him 
from functioning as the sovereign of a composite people, 

^ SaHsar, Anecdotes of Aurangzib, pp. 96-7. * Constable and Smith, 
o>. cff., p. 10. •£. &D., VII, p. 386. ^ Sarkar, Shivaji and His 

Times, p. 384. ^ Sarkar. History of Aurangzib. V. pp. 266 & 261. 
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Jnantly non-Muslim and opposed to his reli^ 

\news. 

His Chief Officers. Raja Raghunath, practically 
the Diwan from 1638 to 1663, distinguished himself for 
honesty and impartiality and evinced much sympatliy for 
the ryots, Jafar Khan. Prime Minister (1663-70), the 
‘ husband of a sister of Mumta^; Mahal, was a lover of wine, a 
great figure in society, and a good man rather than an able 
officer. Aurangiiib kept the office of Premier sometimes 
in abeyance. Asad Khan, the nephew (sister’s son) of 
Jafar Khan and husband of another sister of Mnmtaz, was 
Prime Minister from 1676 to 1707 with remarkable suc¬ 
cess, and died in 1716. Shaikh-ul-Islam, the Chief Kazi 
(1676-83), was a rare combination of judicial honesty, 
piety.and learning. ’’ ^ He boldly declared that wars bet- 
V ween Muslim States were impioiis'and resigned his office 
in 1683, on the plea of a pilgrimage to Mecca, as his 
opinion had displeased the emperor. 

Administiation. We have seen the break-down of 
the administrative system owing to Aiirangzib’s religious 
ordinances and the concentration of all pow er in his 
\j ha^, coupled with th^ extension of the em pire. His 
never-ending" w ars destroyed p^ace and economic pro¬ 
gress, increased official corruption and the pressure on the 
peasants, and hastened the collapse of the imperial 
finances. The einpire consisted of twenty-one provinces, 
ysix in the Dakhan (Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad or 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar, Bijapur and Golkonda or Haidarabad) 
and fifteen in Northern India including Afghanistan 
Kabul, Kashmir, Lahore, Multan, Sindh, Ajm er, De lhi, 
» Ill, p, 76. 











AUKANGZIB S FAILURE 

^ahabad, Oudh, Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, Mahv^ 
About 1580 there were twelve provinces to 
which were attached later Kashmir* Sindh and Orissa ; in 
1601 were formed the three provinces of Kliandesh, 
Ahmadnagar and Berar by Akbar. When Kashmir, Sindh 
and Orissa were , separated, there w^ere eighteen subahs^ 
to which Aurangjsib added three—Bidar, Bijapur and Gob 
konda—thus bringing the total to twenty-one, I^ut bis 
authority in many parts of the Dakhan was nominal~ 
Maharashtra and Western and Eastern Karnatak. The 
estimated land revenue of the empire w as about 


th ^e crores of rupees , whereas Akbar’s income from land 
was about thirteen crores. The jaghirs increased so 
rapidly that they contributed about twenty-seven crores 
to the revenue and the crown land only about six 
crores. The number of mansadhars was 1803 in 1596, 
8,000 in 1647 and 14,449 in 1690. Therefore the out-V 
standing feature of Mughal administrative history in the 
seventeenth century is the gradual aud rapid deterioration j 
of standards in the first and second halves of that I 
century respectively. ' 

Aurangzib’s Contribution to Imperial D<^cline« 
Though Aurangrib fulfilhxi a grand ideal in his private ^ 
life, as a ruler he was a gigan tic ,failure. In spite of 
his splendid"~^iaUfications for kingship and his resolve to 
labour for the welfare of the State, he died after witnessing 
the tragedy of his reign. His political failure is clear 
though bis empire was more extensive than that of his / 
father; his annexations proved futile and reacted on the 
older imperial acquisitions. His religious policy libera¬ 
ted centrifugal tendencies in the empire. Administrative 
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liberated the elements of disorder, worsen 
economic condition of the people, and multiplied the 


aurangzib’s failure 





difficulties of the State. The Maratha and SikK nationa¬ 
lities, hostile to the Mughal Empire, were born during 
'die long reign of Auraiig^ib who promoted their growth. 
In the realm of culture we find a conspicuous'set-back. 
The emperor's narrow religious outlook prevented his 
appreciation and patronage of art, uinsic, poetry and even 
i historical literature. The tomb of his first wife near 
Aurangabad, though built, in imitation of the Taj Mahal 
and hence,called the Taj Mahal of theDakhan, is “ a very 
mediocre production,'’^ and w ith the other buildings of 
the reign at Lahore and Benares, illustrates the decline 
of Mughal architecture. The tomb df the emperor near 
Daulatabad, ** a perfectly plain block of plastered masonry 
I on an open platform,”^ possessing no artistic merit, reflects 
I his character; the Pearl Mosque (1659-64) is an exception. 
His coins are of no importance; a silver coin of his weigh- 
ing pounds exists^ The thorough failure of Auriingzib 
astonished Khafi Khan,- who attributes it to the emperor’s 
exceSvsive leniency and to his refraining from punishing 
his nobles and Governors who took advantage of their 
master’s mildness. That Mughal historian observes: 
“ Every plan and project that he fprmed carne to little 
good; and every enterprise which he undertook was long 
in t‘xecution and failed of its object.”^ Aurangzib 
contributed substantially to the decline of the Mughal 
; Empire, and his predecessors including Akbar as well 
were. r^s|:>onsible to sopie extent for sowing the seeds of 

* C. H. I., IV, p. 567. * Smith, Oitford History, p-. 446. 

» E. & D..VH. p. 387. 







ADMINISTRATIVE DETERIORATION 

decline. We have seen the defects of Al'Jfe 

administration and the partial frustration 
of his Dakhan ambition. Aurangzib was not solely res¬ 
ponsible for the empire’s decline, nor did his religious 
policy alone produce that result. But he hastened the 
development of the evils already existing, and set ib 
motion fresh disruptive tendencies by his religious polic\v 
though on the whole he deserves a place in Indo-Mughal 
history next to Akbar. 

SECTION XXVIII 

ADMINISTRATION AND BERNIER’S ACCOUNT 
OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

Administrative Deterioration. We have consi¬ 
dered the administration of Jahangir, Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzib from the jioint of view of its charac¬ 
ter and spirit and of its deviation from that of 
Akbar, The mechanism of administration underwent 
no major change even during the reign of Aurang^ib, but 
the spirit of its working changed in the course of the 
seventeenth century, particularly during its latter 
half. Administrative activity increasingly dominated and^ 
depressed economic life. ‘‘ The administration of Jahan-! ' 

gir and Shah Jahan.w^as. indeed inferior to that of 

China, but...the Mogul Empire may fairly be placed on- 
about the same level as Persia or Japan, and far above 
the rule of the Turks to the West, Achin to the South,, 
and Arakan, Pegu or Siam to the East... ..The same 
standard would have been worked more oppressively inr 
1660 than in 1600.”^ The extent of the Mughal Empire 

‘ W. H. Morelarid. From Akbar to Aurangzib (1923), pp.232 & 247.. 







PROVINCKL GOVERNMENT 




uniformity of its administration in general tent 
^o’^rds the unification of India, though administrative 
uLinity did not prove to be the harbinger of national union. 
The dominance of the foreign Asiatic element iu the 
higher ranks of the administration promoted intercourse 
between India and the rest of Asia. These consequences 
of Mughal rule cannot disguise the fact that there was no 
.•administrator like Akbar among his successors, and 
Aurangzib during^^he major part of his reign showed his 
.decided inferiority to his great-grandfather. 

Bernier. Bernier’s letter to Colbert contains his 
observations on the condition of the Mughal Empire 
1658-9 to 1667. He condemns the harem influences 
to which the princes were subjected and the ‘‘monstrous 
vices'' they cultivated. He compares Bengal with 
Egy|>t and notes the superiority of the Indian 

province. “This Empire of the Mughal is.._an 

'abyss for gold and silver (imported).^ The Great 

Mughal is a foreigner in Hindonstan... He finds himself in a 

hostile country, or nearly so.^.He is proprietor of everj’- 

acre of land in the kingdom.^.The provincial gover¬ 

nors are so many petty tyrants, possess- 

(^veVnment '"6 Iwundless authority.'*.A Persian 

......aptly describes them as men w^ho 

^extract oil out of sand. No income appears adequate to 
maintain them.”^ Bernier stresses the people's misery^ 
consequent on the sale of provincial governments, 
especially in times of war, and the emperor’s inability to 
check the misdeeds of far off Governors whose tyranny is 


Constable and Smith, op, cit., pp. 223 . 209, 204. 231 8i 236. 
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THE MUGHAL AFMY 
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I excessive as to deprive the peasant and artisan 

of the necessaries of life.The ground is seldom tilled 

otherwise than by compulsion.^. ..Many of the {)easantry, ' 
driven to despiiir by 50 execrable a tyrannj', abandon the 
country, and seek a more tolerable mode of existenc*J,< 
either in the towns, or camps, as bearers of burden;?, car-- 
riers of water, or servants to horsemen. Sometimes they 
fly to the territories of a Raja, because there they find less 
oppression, and are allowed a greater degree of comfort, 
......There can be little encouragement to engage in 

commercial pursuits, when the success with which they 
iTiav be. attended, instead of adding to the enjoyments of 


life, provokes the cupidity of a neighbouring tyrant 


possessing both power and inclination to deprive any man 
of the fruits of his industry. When wealth is acquired, 
as must sometimes be the case, the possessor, so far from 
living with increased comfort and assuming an air of 
independence, studies the means by w hich he may appear 
indigent.”'^ He incidentally' remarks that the Hindus 
“ possess almost exclusively the trade and wealth of the 
country.”® He gives an account of the 
Army matisabdars and says that the emperor in¬ 

herited their posspsions; the cavalry was 
officered mostly by foreign Asiatic adventurers generally of 
humble birth; in the artillery w’ere entertained the Portu¬ 
guese, the.English, the Dutch, the Germans and the French; 
the infantry occupied the lowest position, the musketeers 
being ‘‘ terribly afraid of burning their ej'es or their long 


•-» mu., pp. 226 , 205& 225. 





JUDICIAL ADMINISTKATION 




Bernier’s criticism of the Mughal army is verx' 
valuable: These immense armies frequently perform 

great feats; but when thrown into confusion, it isimpossi- 

ble to rCvStore them to discipline.I could neve: see 

these soldiers, destitute of order, and marching with the 
iriegularity of a herd of animals, without reflecting upon 
the ease with which five-and-twenty thousand of our vete¬ 
rans from the army in Flanders, cominandxi by Prince 
Conde or Marshal Turenne would overcome these armies, 

however numerous..By receiving the onset wdth their 

usual steadiness, the French troops w ould throw any 
Indian army into consternation.”^ Regard- 

Judicial the administration of justice he ob- 

Aammistra- ^ ^ ^ 

tion serves: ‘'They (Eastern States) are not 

altogether destitute of good laws.But 

of what advantage are good laws w'hen not observed, and 
when there is no possibility of enforcing their observance?^ 
..—They have fewer lawyers and fewer law-suits, and 
those few^ are mbfe speedily decided.‘Speedy In¬ 
justice is preftirable to tardy justice’,'^.In Asia, if justice 

be ever administered, it is among the lower classes, 
among persons w ho, being equally poor, have no means of 
corrupting the. judges, and of buying false witnesses; wit- 
. nCoses always to be had in great numbers, at a cheap rate, 
and never punished.”^ 


Tbid., pp. 217, 55, 235, 236 & 237. 
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SECTION XXTX 


ISLAM, SIKHISM & MINOR RELIGIOUS SECTS 

Islamic Reaction. The death of Akbar was followed 
not only by the extinction of his Dm llahi but also by the 
hope of Muslim orthodoxy to retrieve its position. But 
nothing substantial came out of Jahangir’s promise to 
support it as he shared the libs^ral views of his father* The 
role of “ Defender of the Faith” within limits was jdayed 
by Shah Jahan, whose favourite son (Dara) developed a reli¬ 
gious outlook far in advance of his age. It fell to the lot of 
Aurang^ib to enthrone orthodox ideals to an extent be¬ 
yond the ken of his predecessors. Khafi Khan makes the 
significant observation about that emperor that “ no one, f 
since Sikandar Lodi, has ever been apparently so distin- | 

guished for devotion, austerity.He often passed 

his nights in vigils and devotion, and he denied himself 
many pleasures naturally belonging to humanity.” ^ But 
these virtues were not coupled with sufficient political 
good sense, and his attempt to reform the State according 
to his idiosyncrasies reformed it almost out of existence. 
The great experiment in nationalism had been performed > 
by Akba r in order to make the Mughal Empire an India n 
Empir e, and his great-grandson, i n attempting to cr eate 
an Islamic Empirem India, destroyed the Mughal Em pFre 
itjen:. . 

Sikhism. We have seen the peaceful progress of 
Sikhism in the sixteenth centurj^ and its conflict with the 


» E. VII. pp. 386-7. 













THE SIKH GURUS 




in the following century, Har Govind (1606-45) 
gave a military character to the Sikh organisation and 
exercised spiritual and temporal authority 
GovinT^^S^gh followers. He was irngrisoned by 

Jahaaigir for tw^elve years at Gwalior in 
order to make him pay the fine imposed on Guru Arjun. 
Har Govind’s militarism led to his clash with Shah Jahan 
and to his own retirement to the hills of Kashmir. His 
grandson (son of his eldest son) Har Kai (16454661), the 
seventh guru, was venerated by Dara Shukoh, but his 
sympathy with the latter after his defeat at Samugarh 
provoked Aurangijib, who asked the guru to explain his 
conduct. His first son, Ram Rai, was sent .to the 
imperial court where he secured the emperor’s favour. 
So Har Rai was succeeded by his second son, Har 
Krishan (16614), and Ram Rai also styled himself guru. 
The succession disputes ended with the acquiescence of 
the Sikhs in the pontificate of Te gh Bahadur_ (1664--75), 
th e ninth g uru an d second son of "Har Govind, He joined 
the imperialists and fought in Assam in j and a few 
years later, Anandpur (Hoshiarpur Dt., Panjab) became 
his headquarters. He .organised opposicion to the policy 
of destroying temples followed by Aurangzib, with the 
result that the guru was executed by the emperor 
in 1675. The last p^QWtiff Govind S ir^h (16754708), 
the son of Tegh Bahadur, pursued a martial career. 
Hr^c^ld never lorget llie tragic fate of his father, 
and in order to overthrow the Mughal power, developed 
the military strength of the Sikhs and his own 
temporal control over them. He organised the Sikh 
brotherlK)od of Singhs or “Lions’’, an Order called the 












THE KHALSA 




The Khalsa 
Organisation 


^“the chosen or elect of Gcjd ”). by a ceremony 
initiation which consisted in drinking holy water^ 
stirral by a weapon like the dagger 
and eating in company a sanctified mixture 
of flour, butter and sugar. The <'aste 
prejudices were thus dissipated. Govind Singh pbliged 
his followers to give up tobacco (but «not the other 
intoxicants like alcohol and bhang) and to wear five 
things, the name of each of which begins with a 
K in their language-long hair, a comb, an iron 
bangle, a small sword or dagger and short drawere 

(not the Hindu dhoti). Before his death he told his 

disciples that the work of the gurus had been completed 
and that their spirit would remain in the Granth and the 
Khalsa. His verses in Hindi, Panjabi and Persian were 
later (1734) put together and called the Cranth of the 
Tenth Guru, distinct from the Adi Granth, and thus 
began the book worship of the Sikhs. “ If Cromwell S 

Ironsides could have been inspired with the Jesuits’ 

unquestioning acceptance of their Superior s decisions on 
moral and spiritual questions, the result would have 
equalled Guru Govind’s Sikhs as a fighting machine.”^ 
Minor Religious Sects. The Satnamis or Sadhs 
who rebelled again.st the Mughal Government in 1672 
constituted “an honest and manly brotherhood," with 
belief in one God. Their name Mimdiyas or “Shavelings’’ 
is derived from their practice of shaving the hair on the 
head and the eyebrows. Most of them were agricultu¬ 
rists or traders who would brook no oppression. The 
bhaUitnarga sects of the sixteenth century continued^ to 
» Satkar. History of Aurangxib, III. p. 317. 




SOCIAL LIFE 

the following century—Dadupanthis, Vallabha- 
charis, the Radhavallabhis, etc. New sects came into 
existence. Hari Das lived towards the close of the six¬ 
teenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
at Brindaban and was influenced by the teaching of 
Chaitanya. Lai Das of Alwar (Rajpiitna), belonging to 
the.first half of the seventeenth century, stressed the 
benefi t of repeatedly uttering the name of Rama. Maluk 
; Das, a contemporary of Aurang^ib, born near Allahabad, 
founded a sect worshipping Rama and continued to be a 
■ layman, and his followers also never became ascetics. 

t r 

• SECTION XXX 

SOCIAL LIFE 

Luxury, Vice and Misery, The official nobility 
of the Mughal Empire enjoyed luxuries which Persian 
and Central Asian kings could not imagine the revenue 
of the kings of Balkh was less than the income of a 
third-grade peer of the Mughal empire.’’^ The reversion of 
the wealth of the Mughal nobles to the State at their death 

• naturally led to. their extravagant expenditure. Bribery 
; j and corruption prevailed, and even Aurangzib asked an 

j aspirant for a title how much he would pay for it. The 
jsexual irregularities of most of the nobles and their sons 
were generally tolerated. The harem spoiled domestic 
life, and young nobles were tainted by their easy access 
to eunuchs and servant-girls. D^ ink, lack of sexual res¬ 
traint and homosexuality (the last being the characteristic 
; i vice of the Mongols of Central Asia) were the bane of the 
{ nobility. The poor people and the productive classes 
! ^ Ibid., V. p. 459. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION 


the high officials to enjoy life and cultivate vices. 
The Hindus qua Hindus suffered unspeakable degradation 
under Aurangzib. Their religious sentiments were wound¬ 
ed and their political and official ambitions thwarted. 
Lack of peace, famine and pestilence, official oppression 
and exactions made the lot of the poor agriculturists 
wretched. The number of slaves increased with adverse 
effects on morals and social progress. The glitter of 
gems and gold in the Taj Mahal or the Peacock Throne i 
ought not to blind us to the fact that in Mughal India man V 
was considered vile; the mass of the people had no | 
economic liberty, no indefeasible right to justice or per- ; 
sonal freedom, when their oppressor was ^ noble or high 
official or land-owner; political rights were not dreamt of.”^ 

SECTION XXXI 

ECONOMIC CONDITION 

Tolmcco cultivation progressed in the seventeenth 
century. Demand for indigo, cotton, raw silk and calico 
(short for Calicut-cloth, i.e. cloth exported from Calicut, 
cotton cloth distinct from fine cloth or muslin) in¬ 
creased. Saltpetre (East coast and Bihar) became an 
important export in the seventeenth century. The advent 
of Dutch and English traders benefited the 
Exports localities producing indigo, cotton, calico, 
silk and saltpetre—the chief exports—, 
though Indian ship-building suffered. Towards the 
close of that century taffetas and brocades were impor¬ 
tant exports. Dyeing and weaving of silk made 
much progress thanks to English experts. The cotton 


' lOid.. pp. 470-80. 
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Famine and 
Plague 


Economic 

Misery 


of the East and West coasts suffered so mucr 
wars that the place of honour in that industry 
was attained by Bengal. The main 
Imports imports were silver, go ld, ,coppej. lead, 
superior woollens, spices, superior tobacco, 
wine, European curiosities, horses and Abyssinian slaves. 

There were local and general famines, but 
the great famine of 1630-2 attracted much 
contemporary notice. In 1688 Bijapiir 
suffered terribly from bubonic plague, and early in the 
eighteenth century Western India was seriously affected 
by pestilence. Tow’ards the close of Shah Jahan's reign 
weavers, naked themselves, toiled to 
clothe others. Peasants, themselves 
hungry, toiled to feed the towns and cities. 
IndLi, taken as a unit, parted with useful commodities in 
exchange for gold and silver, or in other words gave bread 
for stones. Men and w^omen, living from season to season 
on the verge of hunger, could be contented so long as the 
supply of food held out. When it failed, as it so often 
did, their hope of salvation was the slave-trader, and the 
alternatives were cannibalism, suicide or starvation.’*^ 
Bernier makes it clear that under the Mughal Government 
the development of the material resources of the countr}^ 
was impossible. Conditions became w'orse under Aurang- 
^ib, during whose long reign, endless wars, rebellions, tlie 
demands of the State, and the perquisites of the officials 
had a serious adverse effect on agriculture, industry and 
trade. Bhimsen, the Hindu historian, broadl}' confirms 
the picture depicted by European travellers like Bernier. 


Moreland, op, cit., pp. 304-5. 















JAGANNATHA PANDITARAJA 
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SECTION xxxn 

^ND LITERATURE-JAGANNATHA PANDITARAJA 

Alt We have surveyed the advance of art (luring 
the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahdn and its decline 
under Aurang^iib. The coins of Jahangir as products of 
art stand in striking contrast \v ith those of Shah Jahan 
and Aniangzib. Considering it as the output of a single 
dynasty, which inaintained the high standard and purity 
of its gold and silver....... considering also its variety, the 

number of its mints, the arti.stic merit of some of its 
series, the infliK^nce it exerted on contemporary and subse¬ 
quent coinages, and the importance of its standard coin~ 
the rupee—in the commerce of to-day, the Mughal 
currency surely deserves to rank as one of the great coin¬ 
ages of the world.'’^ The greatness of Mughal art during 
the century^ covered by the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan gives it a high place in the artistic history of 
the world. 

Literature : Sanskrit and Hindi. The value of 
the historical literature of the period has been assessed, 
and its richness, In spite of its defects from the modern 
{x>int of view, shames the Hindu achievement in this field. 
Sanskrit Literature received some patronage during the 
period, particularly at the hands of Dara Shukoh. We 
have mentioned the greatness of Jagannatha Panditaraja 
who was attached to the Mughal court. 
He belonged to the Godavari District 
and was a younger cqptemporary of 
Appaij^ Dikshita, w ho is said to have condemned him for 
hh mesalHiXfice with a Muslim lady, with the result that 

^ C. J. Brown, ^he Corns of India> p. 99. 
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JAGANNATHA AND GAGABHATTA 

aAha became an unsparing critic of the scholafc 
detractor of his own private life. Polemical fury 
is exhibited even in the title of his Ptaudhamaiiorama- 
ktichatnardaua, which is a vitriolic attack on Ehattoji 
Dikshita’s Praudhamanorama, a great grammatical 
work. Jagannatha composed prasastis in honour of his 
patrons, Asaf Khan (the Asaphavilasa), Dara Shukoh (the 
Jafiadahharana) and Pran Narayan of Kuch Bihar 
(the Pranabharana). Jagannatha’s Rasagangadkara 
establishes his reputation as a rhetorician. Besides a 
number of laharis or lyrics admiring the Ganges, the 
Jumna, Lakshmi, etc., he produced the Bhaininivilana 
dealing with love. The first half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury saw his greatest literatv’ activity, and his connection 
with the imperial court was severed by the triumph of 
Aumngzib in the War of Succession. P-oliably Pran 
Narayan’s patronage of Jagannatha is to lx; assigned to 
the per iod between 1658 and 1666, the date of the former’s 
death ; the latter is said to have died .at Muttra in 1674. 
Some would regard him as the contempora'-y and protege 
of Akbar as well. Another great Sanskritist who flourished 
in Northern India in the seventeenth century, Gagabhatta 
of Benares, was regarded by his contem^ro- 
Gsgabhatta raries as “ the Brahmadeva and Vyasa ” 
of his period. He treated Sivaji as a 
Kshatriya, in spite of the opposition of the Dakhani Brah¬ 
mans, and crowned him in orthodo.x style. Sundar, 
the MahakoMt Rai of Shah Jahan, and Senapati of Kanauj 
wrote on Hindi poetics. There were four Trijiathi 
brothers who belonged to a place near Cawnpore and 
Were all Hindi poets—Chintaniani, Nilkanth, Bhushan 


misT/ff. 



BKUSHAN TRIPATHI 



ti Ram. Bliushan out-distanced his brothdi 

fame and enjdyed the patronage of Sivaji and 

Chhatra.Sal; his spirit of Hindu nationa- 

Bhushan jj admiration of Sivaji, and his 

Tnpathi 

best work, the Sivraj Bhushan (166b-73) 
illustrates the principles of rhetoric and praises that 
Maratha hero. Bihari Lai Chaube (1603-63) of Gwalior 
was the protege of Jai Singh, of Amber; liis Satsai (1662) 
glorifies the love-affairs of Radha and Krishna. Jaswant 
Singh of Marwar wrote a great work on rhetoric. The 
courts of Marwar and Mewar attracted Hindi men of* 
letters. We have already mentioned Lai Kavi, the great 
prjet, patronised by Chhatra Sal of Bundelkhand. 


SECTION XXXIII 

T«E MUGHAL EMPIRE’S DECLINE: 

STAGES AND CAUSES 

Stages. The ernperors from Akbar, the r efounder of 
the Mughal Empire, to Aurangzib reigned for more than 
aTtunJfedaTi’d fifty Tears, the average regnal duration being 
nearly thirty-eight year.s, w hereas the English average for 
the i)eriod, 1649-1901, including the e.vceptionally long 
reigns of George III and Victoria (the two together one 
hundred and twenty-four years) is only about twenty- 
five years. Both Akbar and Aurangzib ruled for about 
forty-nine years each, thus showing that a long reign 
is riot" Viecessaril^a good reign. In spite of the deterio¬ 
ration in the governance t>f the empire which started 
during the reigns of Jaliangir and Shah Jahan, the 
empire carried on. Tlte, terrible war of succession 


(1658-60) marks the transition to the period of decline. 
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iving the fitst half of Aurang^ib’s reign, 

^and tranquillity of the realm was not jeopardised. 
His religious intolerance culminated in the outbreak of the 
Rajput war and the reimposition of the jizya^ and the 
Dakhan wars of the latter half of his reign may be regarded 
as the decisive phase of the empire’s decline, as distinct 
from the more serious decadence and dismemberment 
characteristic of the period subsequent to his death. 

Causes: Political and Administrative. Specia¬ 
lists over-emphasise the causes of decline whose operation 
is the subject of their long and patient investigation, but 
the cumulative effect of the major factors of the empire’s 
emasculation should be stressed. ' The Mughal govern-, 
ment was an autocracy untempered by a hereditar}': 
nobility or popular institutions. Neither local bodies 
nor voluntary associations developed sufficient vitality 
to check the excesses of royal absolutism. The 
official nobility was the creature of the sovereign’s 
will, and its wealth could be appropriated for the 
emperor’s use and confiscated on the death of the indivi- 
dujil. Therefore the monarchical power alone was strong, 
and when it was exercised by imbeciles or persons wedded 
to unsound ideas and policies, imi:>ei*ial instability and 
decline would be inevitable. A purely military adminis¬ 
tration would not last long. An inorganic despotism digs 
its own grave by its e.xcesses; The evils of over-centrali¬ 
sation increased with the extension of the empire’s limits. 
Aurangzib contributed most to the growth of those evils, 
and the administrative collapse during the Dakhan phase 
of his career is notorious. Moreover, he discarded the 
national ideals of Akbar aiid strove to convert a quasi- 
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imperial edifice into an inorganic st 
challenging the right of the overwhelming rnajo- 
rity of his subjects to worship God in their own way and 
assigning to them a semi-servile status. His religiousrr, 
policy ultimately weakened his resources and destroyed 
the coherence of his empire. Though it was a serious and 
sad blunder, it alone could not have irretrievably nrined 
him. It was coupled with his further centralisation of >).. 
authority ; his extraordinary capacity for work resulted in !' 
his over-e.\ercise of royal power. Fit then, his Dakhan i 
policy, his financial mismanagement, and his inadequate 
attention to the economic staying power of the empire . 
should enter into the calculation of his responsibility for 
the empire’s decline. Instead of rectifying the errors of 
his predecessors, he added to them or made them worse. 
Therefore, though his responsibility in the matter is great, 
he is not exclusively to blame, nor is his religious policy 
solely accountable for his tragic failure. 

Financial and Economic. The finances of thq 
empire were mismanaged and wasted: large jaghirs,\ 
extravagant salaries, costly and fruitless campaigns in the 
Daklian and beyond India, etc. We have seen that the 
economic prosperity of the empire in the seventeenth 
century is seriously doubted by scholars who have analysed 
the available European evidence. To some exter^t this 
opinion is confirmed by the indigenous historian Bhimseii: 

There IS no limit to the oppression of faujdars, desh- 
mukhs and zamindars, who extort money from the 

peasants under every possible pretext.What shall I 

write about .the violence and wickedness of the amins 
apppinted to collect the yisytf which are beyond descrip- 
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collect krors and pay into the public tre 

a small portion of them.Robbers increase—culti- 

! vation declines—,the Mughal officers holding jaghirs starve 
J and cannot maintain their due contingents/’ ^ We have 
noticed the perversion ot the zczhti system of Akbar during 
the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The direct contact 
between the ryot and the government disappeared with 
the appearance of zamindars between them. The burdens 
of the tillers of the soil increased directly and indirectly. 
' ^ Thus the dominant feature of the economic life of Mughal 
India in the seventeenth century is insufficient production, 
the difficulties in the way of productive activity, and the 
comj)arative attractions of an official career even in an 
humble position. The standard of life of the peasants Wcis 
too \ow', while tlie nobles rolled in luxury. Such a topsy- 
tnrv;y state of affairs resulted from the State’s policy of 
imposing heavy taxes on the producers and of confiscation 
of the i>roperty of the nobles after their death. There was 
no encouragement to saving on their part, and as regards 
tlie peasants they could not save. Therefore the economic 
collapse of the empire was inevitable. 

Military and Naval. We saw how Akbar’s army 
was defective from certain vital points of view, though he 
succeedjjd in making it produce excellent results on the 
whole. The defects of the military system increased in 
the course of the seventeenth century. During the reign 
of Jahangir the protracted campaigns in the Dakhan were 
generally unproSperous owing to the corruption of the 
Mughal officers and the disagreements among tliem, and 
they failed against the tactics of Malik Ambar. The revolt 
^ V/ B O R. S. (1925). p. 368. ~ 
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Jahan and Mahabat’s imprisonment of Jahangir 
were subversive of discipHne. The al>oVtive Baikb 
expedition and the failure against Kandahar proved that 
the Mughal soldier had degenerated physically and 
morally. Aurangzib’s policy led to the. alienation of 
the chief Rajput States. The Mughal army was defective 
in rapidity of movement as it was handicapped not 
only by cumbersome equipment but also by luxurious 
ways imsuited to camp life, bad commissariat, and 
above all indiscipline and disunion. Bernier imderstocxi its 
central defect which cut at the root of its efficiencVy 
in spite of its heroism. Bhimsen says: **Our immature 
generals, out of greed of money and meanness of spirits 
......mount their slaves on horses and bring them to the 

field as soldiers. Flight is the (only) work of these.”* 
Such were the ultimate consequences of the mansabdari 
system. Such an army necessarily failed against the Marathas 
whose great leader carefully avoided the Mughal military 
vices in his own army. Fuuther, the naval impotence of 
the Mugbals was exposed in their dealings with the Portu¬ 
guese and the English. 

Struggles for the Throne. The defective law of 
succession to the imperial throne which did not make the* 
eldest son’s right to succeed his father unquestionable was 
a great disturbing factor. Humayun and Akbar were 
troubled by their brothers. As princes Jahangir and Shah: 
Jahan rebelled against constituted authority, and the latter’s 
treatment of his brother Khusru and of other princes before 
his ow n coronation is notorious; still more so Had been the* 
atrocities of Aurangzib before the safety of his thror>e was’^ 
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®shed. The struggles for the succession divided the'i 
country, disorganised the government, and caused much 
suffering to the people. Up to the death of Aurang^ib thq’ 
best candidate seized the crown, but .after his death the 
story is different. In the eighteenth century the Mughal 
Empire succumbed to foreign aggression by land and sea 
when its internal conditions were hastening its end. But 
“ the rude hand of no Persian or Afghan conqueror, no 
Nadir, no Ahmad Abdali, the genius of no European 
adventurer, a Dupleix or a Cliye, was needed to precipitate 
it (the Mughal Empire) into the abyss. The empire of the 
Moghuls was already doomed before any of these had 
on the scene ; and had they never been heard of, 
there can be little doubt tfiat some Mahratta bandit or Sikh 
free-bTOter would in due time have seated himself on the 
throhe of Akbar and Shah Jaban.”^ 


* op. Cl#., p. 296. 







CHAPTER IX 

SOUTH INDIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


SECTION I 

THE NIZAM 3HAHIS OF AHMADNAGAR (Contd.) 

AN0 MAUK AMBAH 

Murtaza II (1600-31). Ahniadnagar played a great 
part in the histoiy of the Dakhan in the sixteenth century, 
but fell in 1600 .soon after the assassination of Chand Bibi, 
Its fortunes were however revived by Malik Ambar, an 
Abyssinian slave, who enthroned Murtaza II, the son of 
Burhan I’s third son, at Daulatabad, and himself functioned 
as the real ruler. He bad been in the service of Chingiz 
Khan, the minister unjustly execirted by Murtaza! in 1575. 

Malik Ambar took advantage of Akbar's 
M»Uk Ambar hurried return to Northern India in 1601 
and strengthened his position in the 
southern portion of the fallen kingdom of Ahmadiugar by 
his reorganisation of the administration and his adoption of 
guerilla tactics with the help of the Marathas. In 1610 he- 
founded Khirki near Daulatabad, made it his capital, and 
captured Ahmadnagar from the Mugbals, who were fcrced 
to withdraw to Burhanpur. But he submitted to Prince 
Khurram in 1617 and 1621 and gave up his recent con¬ 
quests from the Mughals. He subsequently turned his 
attention to the Adil Shah, raided Bidar, and bisieged 
Bijapur. In 1624 he defeated the imperialists and the 
Bijapuris at Bhati-adi, and in the following year besieged 
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ipur in alliance with the rebel prince, Shah Jahan, 
finally unsuccessful. His death in 1626 at the 
age of eighty gave great relief to the Mughals. His regime 
set bounds to the encroachments of the inipeJal power, 
and his revenue system on the model of Todar Mai’s and 
other reforms benefited the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. He 
was a past-master in the art of guerilla warfare. The his- 
toiian Mutajiiad Khan, who usually abuses that Dakhani 
statesman for his dark skih, recognises his greatness: In 
warfare, in command, in sound judgment, and in adminis¬ 
tration, he .had no rival or equal.He..maintained 

his exalted position to the end of his life, and closed his 
career in honour. History records no other instance of an 
Abyssinian slave arriving at such eminence.’* ^ The pro- 
Mughal policy of his son Path Khan led to' the rise 
of Hamid Khun, another Abyssinian slave, w-ho along 
\\ ith his wife, a remarkably able ajid energetic woman, 
controlled the king. The Mughal general, Khan Jahan, 
was pursuaded by bribery to withdraw to Burhanpur. 

, riie invasion of Ahmadnagar by Bijapur was beaten 
back by the minister Hamid Khan’s wife, but a subse¬ 
quent counter-invasion of Bijapur by the minister himsedf 
failed. Murtaza earned the hostility;^ of Shah Jahan by 
supjx>rting the rebel Khan Jahan, v^Sxo was ultimately 
forced to flee from the Dakhan. The kingdom of Ahinad- 
nagar suffered much from the Mughal invasion of 1630 
and from the great famine of that j'ear. Shahji Bhonsle, 
an officer of the Nizam Shah, entered the Mughal service. 
In 1631 Path Khan who was restored to power murdered 
Murtaza 11. 


* E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 428-9. 
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isain III (1631-3) and Murtaza III (16J 

III, the son of Murtaza II, ^^as a boy raised to the 
throne Path Khan, who continued his pro-Mughal 
}X)licy. Shahji left the Mughals in 1632 and attempted 
with the help of Bijapur to capture Daiilatabad. Conse¬ 
quently Path Khan asked Mahabat Khan to occup^y 
that fort, but changed sides after the latter’s defeat of 
Bijapur. Therefore Daulatabad was besieged by Mahabat 
and captured in 1633. Husain was imprisoned at Gwalior, 
and Path Khan proceeded to Lahordto enjoy his pension 
there. Murtaza III, a Ni/am Shahi prince enthroned by 
Shahji in 1633, was surrendered to the Mughals three 
years later. According to the treaty of 1636, the kingdom 
of Ahmadnagar was divided b3tween Shah Jahan and the 
Adil Shah. 


SFXTION II 

THE ADIL SHAHIS OF BIJAPUR (Contd.) 

Muhammad (1627-56). Muhammad Adil Shah, a 
younger son of Ibrahim II, became Sultan at the age of 
fifteen. The invasion of his kingdom by Hamid Khan was re¬ 
pelled. The ministers disagreed about the attitude of the 
State towards Shah Jahan, who had been displeased with 
Muhammad’s omission after his accession to send presents 
to the emperor. Hence the Mughal invasion of Bijapur 
which was not ultimately successful (1632). In that year 
the reputed cannon, Malik4-Maidan, was removed from 
Parenda to Bijapur. In 1634 the Mughals again failed 
against Muhammad. The ascendancy of the pro- 
Mughai party led to the conclusion of a favourable treaty 
between Bijapur and the emi:)eror in 1636. Throughout 
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ns with Shah Jahan, who conferred upon him 
the title of Shah in 1648. The treaty of 1636 facilitat¬ 
ed the expansion of Bijapur from Ikkeri to Jinji at 
the expense of Vijayanagar and its feudato-ies. During 
the reign of Muhammad the kingdom became most 
extensive, but his serious illness from 1646 to 1656 
resulted in the assumption of power by his queen, Bari 
Sahiba, and this period witnessed the growth of Sivaji’s 
power at the expense of Bijapur. 

Ali II (16SS*72). Ali, the son of Muhammad, was 
eighteen years old when he succeeded to the throne; a few 
foreign travellers describe him as “ the son of an elephant- 
driver” whereas the local historians say nothing about his 
illegitimacy. Viceroy Aurangzib’s efforts to annex Bijapur 
were thwarted by the peremptory orders of his father in 
1657. Some rebellions in the recently acquired territories 
were put down though the fate of Afzal Khan’s campaign 
against Sivaji in 1659 was different. The death of the 
Bijapur veteran is increasingly recognised by scholars as 
"a preventive murder.” Sivaji however failed against 
Panhala in the following year, but escaped; he was 
succ?ssful in South Konkan. Bijapur co-operated with 
Shayista Khan against Sivaji, but became secretly friendly 
towards. the latter about 1662. Jai Singh’s invasion of 
Bijapur in 1665 secured the aid of Sivaji. But Ali forced 
the Mughal Viceroy to retreat to Aurangabad (1666), and 
during the remaining years of his reign enjoyed life 
disreputabl)', leaving the affairs of State to his able Prime 
Minister, AIxlul Muhammad. 
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candar (1672-86). Ali’s son Sikandar, aged 
ascended the throne, and Bijapiir was tormented with 
civil strife, diversified by fruitless Mughal invasions. The 
central goverrment occasionally secured the help of the 
Marathas,and the provincial Governors became independent. 
We have seen the events leading to the annexation of the 
kingdom by Aurang;5ib in 1686, and the dethroned Sultan 
remained in prison for fourteen years till his death at the 
age of thirty-two. 

Art. Thanks to the Adil Shahs Bijapur developed 
an independent provincial style of architecture, exhibiting 
Ottoman influence, and out-distanced the other Dakhan 
Sultanates. The city of Bijapur became one of the 
most magnificent cities in the whole of India.” ^ The 
colossal city walls and fortifications, begun by Yusuf, 
were completed by Ali I, who constructed aqueducts 
covering the whole city and erected the Gagan Mahal 
or ‘^Audience Hall” and the J atm Masjid, showing a 
sense of proportion and minimum of ornamentation. 
Ibrahim II not only patronised Ferishta and spent a lot 
of his time in studying history, but also erected a group of 
buildings famous for their ornateness, particularly his 
tomb. The Gol Gumhaz or “ Circular Dome,” the tomb 
of Muhammad Adil Shah,Js the greatest monument at 
Bijapur and one of the mo.^ impressive in the whole of 
India;”* the dome is a w'onderof constructive skill ” and 
the second largest in the world,covering an area of 
more than 18,000 square feet. Ornateness is again charac¬ 
teristic of the copper coins of the dynasty. Besides the 


’ C. H. p. 570. 

Ibid,, p. 571. * Smith, Fine Art, p. 177. 
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old issues of Muliainniad, there are the silver larms 
torlginaViy struck at Lar, Persia) or fish-hook money ” 
of Ali IL 


SECTION III 


THE KUTB SHAHIS OF GOLKONDA (Cotitd.) 

Muhammad (1612-26) and Abdullah (1626-72). 

Muhammad Kuli (1580-1612) was followed by his nephew 
and son-in-law, Muhammad Kutb Shah, w'ho rendered 
financial aid to Malik Ambar and was engaged in extend¬ 
ing his dominions in the Karnatak and Soutliern Orissa. 
His son Abdullah, addicted to sensual pleasures, made 
Haidarabad the Indian Babylon,” The administration 
was conducted by his mother, Hayat Bakhsh Begam, till 
her death in 1667. Golkonda was reduced to the position 
of a Vassal State in 1636 by Shah Jahan. As in the case 
of Bijapur, freedom from Mughal aggression enabled Gol¬ 
konda to extend its frontiers along the East coast from 
Ganjam to St. Thome. Mir Jumla, the Prime Minister, 
distingtiished himself in the conquest of the Karnatak and 
concluded an agreement with Bijapur with regard to the 
southern conquests of the two powers. Golkonda thus 
became hot only most extensive but also proverbially 
wealthy owing to the fertility of the land, its diamond, 
steel and weaving industries, and its foreign trade concen¬ 
trated at Masulipatam, w hich attracted the attention of the 
Dutch and English merchants. During his second Vice¬ 
royalty of the Dakhan, Aurang^hb supported Mir Jiimla 
against his master and invaded Golkonda in 1656, but 
imperial inten^ention prevented him from swallowing his 
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lir Jumla entered the imperial service, 
jloy's plan to murder Abdullah frightened him out of 
his wits with the result that he became an incorrigible 
voluptuary, controlled in public affairs after his mother’s 
death by his eldest son-in-law, Sayyid Ahmad, who was 
the virtual ruler. 

Abul Hasan (1672-87). Abul Hasan, the third 
son-in-law of Abdullah, ascended the throne, and through¬ 
out his reign concentrated his attention on music, fine art 
and sensuality, thus earning the surname of Tana Shah. 
About 1673 Madanna, entitled Surya Prakasa Rao, became 
Prime Minister. He was a Vaishnava Brahman, and his 
brother Akkanna was appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
Their nephew, Gopanna or Ramdas Svami (not to be con¬ 
founded wdth Sivaji’s ^uru\ was the revenue officer at 
Bhadrachalam (East Godavari Dt.); he spent six lakhs of 
paifodas, without authorisation, in erecting buildings for 
his favourite god, Rama, wdth the result that he was 
imprisoned and tortured by the Sultan ; at last Rama and 
Lakshinana appeared as men, made good the amount in 
ijuestion, and saved their hhakta, according to the story. 
Madanna’s administration was unfX)pular and oppre-ssive. 
He allied himself with Sivaji, gave him a grand reception 
at Haidarabad in 1677, and subsidised his Karnatak 
expedition ; he followed the same policy towards Sambaji 
as well. He and his brother were murdered in 1686 by 
the Muslim nobles of Golkonda. In the following year 
Aumngzib put an end to the kingdom and imprisoned 
Tana Shah, who said that God had made me a beggar, 
and then a king, [and now a beggar again], and......never 

withdraws His gracious care from His slaves, but sends to 
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fian his allotted share of food/’ ^ The Sultan was thus 
hot destitute of virtue. When the Mughal representative at 
his court took objection to his calling himself “ Emperor 
in my own country,” Abul Hasan answ ered: ** If we are 

not to be called Padishahs, how can Aurang^ib be styled 
the Padishah of Padishahs ?” He disapproved of the 
emperor’s attack on Bijapur in 1685 and characterised it 
as mean and cowardly. 

Art. Buildings like the/amj Masjid and the char 
minar or four minarets were erected in the reign of 
Muhammad Kuli. The royal tombs at Golkonda are note¬ 
worthy, and an inde})endent local style of architecture, 
characterised by “ domes of peculiar shape with narrow 
bases,” ^ developed. The copper coins of Abdullah and 
Abul Hasan contain the significant legend : It has come 
to an end well and auspiciously.” 

SECTION IV 

CAUSATIVE FACTORS OF THE M A HATHA REVIVAL 
Geographical. Maharashtra or the country in which 
Marathi is predominantly spoken is now the region extend¬ 
ing roughly between a line from Nagpur and a little 
beyond to Daman and another from about Nagpur to Goa 
via Sholapur and Kolhapur. But in the sixteenth century 
the home of the Marathas was the territory now re¬ 
presented by the Nasiky Poona ^ a nd Sa tara Districts and 
portions of the Ahmadnagar and Sho lapur I5istricts ; the 
Konkan w^is then partly occupied by ttiem. Their country 
may be divided into three regions: the Konkan or the coast 

* Sarkar, History of Au ran gzib, IV, p. -455. 

• Ibid,, p. 403. “ Smith, Fine Art, p, 176. ' 
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od south of Bombay ; the Maval or the hilly 
^tra^rsed by the Sahyadri m ountains; and the Desh or the 
riverine area to the east of the Maval. The flat-topped 
Sahyadri with springs of good drinking water is bast suited 
to the construction of impregnable forts. The rivulets are 
impassable in the rainy season, during which the 
dampness of the air is extremely unhealthy, particularly 
to outsiders. In short, from the military point of view, 
“ there is probdbly no stronger country in the world.*' ^ 
The deep ravines and the unevenness of the land are 
great obstacles to cavalry movem ents. The compa a- 
tively low productivity of the soil makes the people 
industrious and abstemious. Further, the isolation 
of mountain fastnesses develops a love of local autonomy 
and independence, and hence the motherly sentiments of 
the Marathas towards them. In other words, some of the 
salient features of the Maratha character may be explained 
geographical!)'. But the geography of Maharashtra did 
not ward off its conquest by Muslims. In the seventeenth 
century it was the incidents of foreign domination that 
stimulated the movement towards independence. There¬ 
fore the major emphasis should be laid on the social factor 
rather than on the geographical environment! ‘ 

Religious. The Pandharpur religious revival was not 
^‘Brahmanical in its orthodoxy; it was heterodox in its spirit 
of protest against forms and ceremonies and class distinc¬ 
tions based on birth and ethical in its preference of a pure 
heart and of the law of love (bhaktimarga) to all other ac¬ 
quired merits and good works.At its head were saints 

*.J. C. Grant Duff, History of fh4 Mahrattas (revised by S M« 
Edivardes), I (1921), p. 8. 
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^4iets, poets and philosophers, \vho sprang chiefly 
from the lower orders of society—tailors, carpenters, pot- 
gardeners, shop-keepers, barbers, and even Maiiars 
(scavengers) more often than Brahmans/^^ The great saint 
Tu karam belonged to the caste ofjgrocers, while Ramdas 
was a Brahman. The Pandharpiir Krishna (Vitthala or 
Vithoba) w’as regarded as pati or husband of Riikmini, 
not as the vallabha^t bver of R^ia. This indicates the 
pure and sober character of the Maratha Vaishnavi sin , 
which was divorced from the cowlierdess element.’' The 
hhaktimarga is more democratic than the jnana- or 
harma-marga, and in Maharashtra some of its exponents 
were butcastes and regenerated fallen women. But the 
ordinary people could not read and understand the 
writings of the prophets, whereas the ballad literature 
appealed to the former better. Further, caste prejudices 
were not wipbd aw^ay. The Maharashtra Dharma of 
Saint is explained by Raj wade iis follows: 

** practices tow^ards gods and injunctions of the Shas - 
tras, local practices, family practices, and caste practices.”^ 
The Pandharpur movement is cojinpared w ith the Euro- 
j[)ean Reformation;'' No doubt the former emphasised the 
mother tongue, improved the position of women, restrained 
polytheism, and underlined devotion rather than ritual. 
But the question is whether that movement liberated the 
Maratha intellect. Pointed attention is drawn to the 
intellectual thraldom of the age. ^ There was some cultiva¬ 
tion of the heart, but no approach to intellectual ematici- 


' Ranadi^, op. cit,, p. 10 & Cliap. VIII; p. 149. * G. S. Sardesai, 
Main Currents of Maratha History (1933), p. 12. 

♦ pp. 211-2. 
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ignorant and superstitious. 

Historical. The third formative influence is the 
spir it of local autonomy wuth which the Marathas \ver e 
imbu ed by their panch ayat and peasant proprietorship. 
Tlio^ugh, owing to geographical influence, the panchayat 
organisation developed special strength and vitality in 
Maharashtra, il was in vogue throughout India, particularly 
in the Tamil country. The land system which emphasised 
the magic of private property worked “in the democratic 
directiop. In a sense these institutions fostered centrifugal 
tendencies, whereas our purpose here is to explain the ^ 
development of centripetal forces which facilitated the task 
of Sivajl. At any rate the historic institutions of the 
Maratha country may be regarded as the base upon which 
the superstructure of national independence was raised by 
that hero- 

Political and Military. The Dakhan policy of the 
Mughal Emperors from Akbar, particularly of Shah Jahan,^ 
was an eye-opener to the southern powers including the 
Marathas, The sound and fu:y with which that policy 
had been prosecuted made “ a union of hearts between 
Bijapur or Golkonda and the Mughal empire.a psycho¬ 

logical impossibility.” ^ Moreover, the religious bias of 
Auraog^ib’s Dakhan adventures gave edge to th; opjxeition 
of the South to the persistent aggressions of the North. 
The ascendancy of the Marathas in the civil and military 
councils of the Dakhan Sultans was threatened by the 
Mughals. All the scattered politkal and military talents 

* Sarkar, History of Aurangnb, IV, p. 6. 
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farathas facilitated their formation into a naUdrT 
idugh a part of those talents stood arrayed against 
Sivaji and thwarted his noble endeavours. Thus the 
materials for the making of the Maratha nationality had 
been in existence before Sivaji consolidated them. We 
cannot accept the view likening the Maratha revival to a 
Sahyadri conflagration,^ t>ecause the whole process of 
national regeneration had been evolving during the three 
centuries preceding Sivaji’s grand effort in the same 
direction. ‘‘He did not create the Maratha power ; that 
power had been already created^^’^^ ^ . 

SECTION V 

SHAHJI BHONSLE (cl602-64) AND HIS DEBT TO SIVAJI 

Career. Shahji, the son of Maloji and grandson of 
Babaji, was born ^ about 1602 (1594 being the alternative 
date) and named after the Musliin saint, 
Shah Sharif. In 1620 he marriedJija Bai, 
the daughter of Jadav Rao, a great officer 
of the and a scion of the Yadava dynasty of 

Devagiri, and co-operated with his father-in-law in Malik 
Amlxir’s anti-Mughal offensive. In the following year jie 
was wounded in a fight w ith Jadav Rao, who left the 
service of the Nizam Shah and joined the Mughals. Shahji 
captured Poona and obtained it as a ja^hir from the 
Nizam Shah. He distinguished himself in the battle of 
Bhatvadi (1624) arfd rendered signal service to Malik Ambai. 

In 1625 Shahji left the Nizam Shah because his worth had 
i^ot been sufficiently appreciated, and proceeded to Brjapur. 


Served Malik 
Ambar 


* Grant Duff, op. cit., p, 56 
Krishna, op. cit., (1932), I, Ft. 1, p 


* Ranade, 
58. 


op. cit., p. 38. • Bal 
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ded his jaghir against Malik Ainbar and s5)r 
Shah so well that he was entitled Maharaja. 
In 1628 he changed sides again because he had been 
insulted by Muhammad Adil Shahv and re-entered the 
service of the Nizam Sliah, Two years later Jadav Rao, 
who had recently returned to serve the Nizarn Shah, was 
assassinated, and Shahji rebelled. Expelled from his 
jaghir by a Bijapur army, he took refuge 
Mansabdar at Shivner (—Junnar, Poona L)t.). In the 
same year Shah Jahan made him a 
^ mansabd ar of 5 ,00 0. He pursued Darya Khan, the rebel 
against MrigKaTauthority, returned to Shivner, and saw the 
4 baby Sivaji (named after Siva, the wife of Siva) born in 
\that year (1630). In 1632 he abandoned the imperial 
service because his jaghirs had been bestowed upon' 
Path Khan. The fall of the Nizam Shabi dynasty in 
1633 gave him an opportunity to seize some parts 
of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar and enthrone a Nizam 
Shahi prince, Miirtaza III, at Junnar. 
King-Maker After placing the role of king-maker for 
thre^yfeats, he surrendered to Shah Jahan 
was allowed to enter the service of Bijapur; the 
treaty between the emperor and Bijapur in 1636 had 
expressly laid down that ** Shahji Bhonsle, who had set up 
a princeling of the house of Nizam Shah, should not be 
admitted to office under Bijapur, unless he ceded Junnar, 
'Ifisimbak and the other forts still in his hands to Shah Jahan.^’ 
This is clear proof of the ascent of Shahji to fame by 
1636 during the first part of his career, though he had 
changed sides “like the dice of gamblers.'’ From that 
date to 1664 he served the Adil Shah continuously in spite 
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two rebellions against him. Shahji’s jaghirs befeme 
Extensive in consequence of the partition of his ancestral 
Jaghirs. He played a leading part in the 
Se^Karnatak conquest of the Karnatak—Ikkeri 

. * (1637), Bangalore (1638), Basavapatam 

(1639) and Vellore (1646). .At the siege of Jinji (1648) he 
came into conflict with Mustafa Khan, the Commander-in- 
Chief, owing to his treacherous policy towards Tirumala 
Isavaka of Madura, rebelled, and-was imprisoned. In the 
following "year he was released. In 16.52 his defeat of 
Mir jumla increased his own reputation, and he captured 
Penukopda. Six years later he failed against Trichinopoly, 
but captured Tarijore in 1659. He revolted again an^ 
failed once more against Trichinopoly in 1660. Next year 
he captured Cuddalore and Porto Novo, but was forced 
to withdraw to Jinji by Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura. 
About 1662 he was imprisoned by Ah Adil ^hah II and 
subsequently released. After establishing amicable relations 
between Sivaji and Bijapur, Shahji, on his 
intewoWiWith Poona, met his son at Jejuri (near 

Poona) after a long separation from him, 
and advised him to make Raigad his capital. Returning 
to the Karnatak, he participated in a Bijap-.* campaign, 
fell from his horse, and died in 1664 near Basavapatam. 
.His eldest son Sambaji (b. 1623) had died in 1658; Sivaji 
/was his second son by Jija Bai. Shahjilsyrr^/nVs in the 
/ Karnatak including Bangalore were bequeathed, to Venkaji, 
his son by' Tuka Bai. 

Shahji’s Debt to Sivaji. Shahji acrpiired the Poona 
and Bangalore jaghirs and helped Bijapur in the conquest 
* of the Karnatak. He contributed to the final destruction of 
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Si ^iyanag'ar Empir e, and his emasculation of Ti 
the way for its conquest by Venkaji in 1675, In 
short, he^created the nucleus of s vara; in Mahara^itra and 
folde d the Mara tha dominion in the Kavnatak. During 
the latter phase of his career he curbed Muslim vandalism 
and sometimes espoused the cause of the fallen Hindu 
princelings. He increased cultivation in the Karnatak by 
assigning un-and under-cultivated lands to the dispossessed 
kinglets. The Maratha revenue system was extended to 
the Karnatak. His court poet was Jayaram, the author 
of two works in Sanskrit—the Radhamadhavavilasa- 
chainpu which throws light on the literary atmosphere of 
the Bangalore court, and a poem dealing with Sivaji's 
career from 1670 to 1673, especially his capture of Panhala 
in the latter year. The climax of the poet’s praise of his 
first patron is reachrd in the comparison of Shahji witln 
Sha h lahan. While Bangalore was his capital, Nandl> 
(Kolar Dt., Mysore) was his summer residence. As rega»*ds ; 
his debt to Sivaji, the two extreme views that the son 
merely executed the plans of the father and that Shahji 
scouted the rebellion of his son are to be discarded. The * 
father’s two rebellions against Bijapur and his remarlrable' 
career in general must have influenced the son. Further, 
Shahji appointed Dadaji Kond-dev t o direct and safeguard 
the interests of Sivaji. In 1649 two of the father’s able 
officers—Kanhoji Jedhe and Krishna Lohokare—w'ere sent, 
to aid the son. Finally it was on Shahji’s recommen-- 
dation that S ivaji chose Raigad as h is capital.^ ’‘Shahji’s 
renown has, like Harnilcai ’s, been ovei'shadowed by that 
of his more famous son Hamilca r was the father of 

* Bal Krishna, op, cit.t pp. 166-8, ’ Kincaid and Parasnis op., cit., p,68t 
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the Carthaginian military genius of the ’tlii^ 
'century B. C., who is universally regarded as one of the 
greatest generals of the w'orld comparable only with Alexan-r 
der, Caesar and Napoleon, though some would give the 
Carthaginian the place of honour among the soldiers of 
‘antiquity and modern times. Historians like Bhinisen 
have found fault with Shahji for his neglect of both 
Jija Bai and Sivaji, but there seems to be no substance in 
the charge; the separation of the htisband from the wife 
and of the father from the son appears to have been in¬ 
voluntary and dictated by political exigencies. It is true 
that Tuka Bai and Venkaji came into closer contact with 
Shahji than Jija Bai and Sivaji, but Sa'mbaji, the uterine 
brother of Sivaji, was intimately associated with the acti¬ 
vities of his father till his own premature death in 1658. 
Moreover, Shahji’s help to Sivaji indicated above goes 
against the allegation that the former was indifferent to 
the fortunes of the latter. 


SECTION VI 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OF THE GRAND REBEL 
Marathi. The historian of Sivaji (b. 1630-d. 1680) 
has to deal with documents in eight languages: Marathi, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, English, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese. The chief Marathi records are the hakhars 
or chronicles and the correspondence of the makers 
of Maratha history. Though the hakhars in general ‘‘ con¬ 
tain merely a few particles of truth floating in a sea of 
absurdity ” (Rajwade), the great exception is the Sabhasad 
Bahhar, composed in 1696 at Jinji by Krishnaji Anant 
Sabhasad, at the instance of his master Rajaram. It is 
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J^Ko^aniest, fihortest and best Marathi biography of Sivaji; 
it is less anecdotal and less adorned with Sanskrit lore, 
less infected with anti-Muslim bias’ and belief in the 
supernatural than the other chronicles, and does not Ixilong 
to the gossiping and gasconading ” variet)'' of hahhars. 

It was largely used in the compilation of the later accounts, 
though it is not enriched with gleanings from the state-, 
papers or with an adequacy of dates. Thejedhc Sakavali 
is a register of dates of public events maintained by the 
family of Kanboji Jedhe, a coadjutor of Sivaji, covering 
the period 1618-97. Its value for purely Maratha affairs 
is beyond cavil, and it is the one great source of Sivaji^s 
history on its chronological side. The Jedhe Karina 
or account of the fortunes of the Jedhes, a necessary 
supplement to the Sakavali, throws much light on 
the early activities and difficulties of Sivaji in the 
Maval country—a comparatively obscure subject. The 
letters of Sivaji to his father and half-brother and to 
his officers form the most unpolluted source of history and 
enable us to understand the mind of that hero, whose 
letter to Maloji Ghorpade in 1677 elucidates the pan- 
Maratha political ideal for which the former laboured: 

“ You know how keen I have been in consolidating the 
Maratha power by bringing together all the scattered 
elements.*'^ The Rajuiti of Ramachandra Pant is a work 
on Sivaji’s institutions composed in 1716. 

Sanskrit and Hindi The Sivabharat of Para- j 
manand is an incomplete epic in Sanskrit consisting ot i 
thirty-one chapters and 2,262 verses. It narrates the. 
sto;-y of the Bhonsles from Maloji to the middle of 1661,^ • 

* Sardesai, SctL\^cnir (1927), pp 146*9, • : 5 
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offending against chronological sequence. ThcTl 
It is vitiated by epic exaggeration, my thological comparison 
and courtly flattery, and though Sivaji is treated as an 
c waUrr of Vishn u (of Siva, according to Sabhasad), its his¬ 
torical part is astonishingly accurate. It gives the correct 
date oi the Afzal Khan tragedy and agrees with the 
Jedhe Sakavali in placing Sivaji’s birth in 1630. Its 
value for history, chronology and topography is indisputa¬ 
ble. We have alluded to Jayaram’s Parnalakavyaj 
dealing with the capture of Panhala in 1673. The 
Rajyabhishekakalpataru, composed in the time of Raja- 
ram, describes the second coronation of Si\aji with 
Tantric rites, a few months after his first coronation with 
Vedic rites by Gagabhatta. The Rajavyavaharakosh 
is a Persian-Sanskrit dictionary of political terms in 
verse, on the model of the Amarakosa^ compiled at the 
suggestion of Sivaji by Kaghunath Hanmantej it throws 
light on civil and military organisation, especially on the 
administrative departments. The Hindi poet, Bhushan, 
praises Sivaji extravagantly. Lai Kavi, another flindi poet, 
describes Chhatra Sal’s visit to the Maratha court in 
1670-1. 

Persian. Of the numerous imperial and local works 
in Persian, two are specially valuable—the histories of 
Khali Khan and Bhimsen. Khali Khan had no personal 
knowledge of Sivaji and wrote more than fifty years after 
the latter’s death. Rarely is his name mentioned without 
vituperative epithets like the following :—the reprobate ; a 
sharp son of the devil; the father of fraud; the 
designing rascal; the bloodthirsty assassin ; this treache- 
rouSj worthless man; the daring freebooter; the arch- 
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and the hell-dog.^ Still the unique virti 
are emphasised—his respect for women, the Koran 
and moscjues and his consideration for children and for the 
honour and welfare of his subjects. ® Khali Khan con¬ 
cludes his narrative with the ungallant ” chronogram : 

The infidel went to hell/* ^ Bhimsen who wrote after 
1709 was an eye-witness of the battle of Dindori (1670), and 
in spite of his errors, his estimate of Sivaji is remarkably 
accura te—a soldier unequalled, skilled in the ai ts of 
government, and a friend to men of virtue and religion,*’ * 
English. The English Factory Records relating to 
Sivaji begin from 1659 and contain notices of events as 
they were witnessed or reported, without any attempt to 
edit or embellish them. Dominated by the trade motive 
and uninfluenced by belief in the supernatural, the h actors 
at Surat, Bombay, Rajapur, Karwar and Fort St. George 
wrote letters which are generally reliable, and the dates of 
their letters give the clue to the sequence of events, w'hose 
exact chronology is however not noted. These documents 
are of primary value for the relations of Sivaji with the 
English; in other respects, they give very meagre informa¬ 
tion, as for example, on the major episodes of Sivaji’s 
career—^liis conflicts w ith Af^ral Khan, Shayista Khan and 
Jai Singh. They do not help us on the biographical side 
of the hero or of his prominent coadjutors. They say 
nothing about his career before 1659. Still they give* us 
personal sketches of “ the Grand Rebel ” (Surat, 23-9-1666) 
and compare him with Alexander, Hannibal and Caesar, 
bringing out his greatness without concealing his 

E. A D., \(li, pp. 254-61, 260 & 305. « PatwarUhan ami 

BawlmsiO0, op. cit., p. 16 w 
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(ifects. A Surat letter of 1675 describesliinr 
Ss" “ o ur fair^ ti rkind and noblest enemy. ” Escaliot, 
an Engli^ clergyman residing at Surat, wrote to 
George Browne, Norwich, on 26-1-1664, giving a full 
account of the first sack of that town and emphasising the 
barbarities like mutilation of the extremities perpetrated 
by Sivaji, who Is described as “of meane (medium) 

stature.and of an-excellent proportion; actual (active) 

in exercise, and whenever hee speaks seemes to smile; a 
quicke and peercing eye, and whiter then any of his 
people ”*—a remarkably vivid picture by an eye-witness. 
Dr. Fryer who visited Surat in 1673 gives a graphic 
account of Sivaji’s army, " mor e splendi d ” than that of 
the Mughals and devoid of “whores and dancing wen¬ 
ches,” and of his misgovernment of North Kanara. 

French. Tavernier, Thevenot, Bernier, Dellon and 
Manucci (who wrote partly in French, though an Italian, and 
came into direct contact with Sivaji in 1665) do not help 
us much. Abbe Carre visited India twice (1668 to 1671 
and 1673) and on the second occasion travelled overland 
from Surat to Fort St. George. His History of Sivaji 
including its Sequel, though defective and even romantic 
in some respects, contains a comparison of Sivaji with 
Caesar and the remarkably exact observation that “ in his 
courage, the rapidity of his conquests, and his great 
qualities, he does not ill resemble that great king of Sweden, 
Gustovus Adolphus” ai, 1611-32).® We are much, in¬ 
debted to the Memoirs of Martin, the founder of Pondi¬ 
cherry, for our knowledge of Sivaji’s conquest and 
administration of the Eastern Karnatak and his relations 


* & » Ihtd., pp. 187 & 206. 
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nkaji of Tanjore, though that French Go 
Ijriderstood the role of Madanna in Sivaji’s Coron»andel 
expedition, and, as a friend and ally of Sher Khan Lodi 
of Valikandapuram (near Perambalur, Trichtnoix)ly Dt.), 
could not sympathise with the Marathas. The letters of 
the Madura Mission, dated 1659, 1662, 1676, 1678, 1682 
and 1683, throw light on the activities of Shahji, Sivaji 
and Venkaji, and the letter of 1678 is of great value for 
Sivaji’s doings on the Coromandel Coast. 

Dutch and Portuguese. The Dagh-Registcr (Diary) 
of Batavia is heplful till 1665. Besides the letters of the 
Dutch Factors at Surat, Vengurla (Ratnagiri Dt.) and 
Karwar (North Kanara Dt.), there are the accounts of 
travellers like Schouten and De Graaf. I'hough Valentyn 
wrote about 1724, he cannot be neglected. The Dutch 
evidence is mainly corroborative; it is valuable for Sivaji’s 
two attacks on Surat. Le Feber’s letter, dated Vengurla, 
13-10-1674, supplies some important details about Sivaji’s 
cor^mation. An anonymous author describes the Maratha 
hero as a second Masaniello the reference here is to a 
fisherman of Amalfi (near Naples) who ably and success¬ 
fully led a popular revolt in 1647 against the taxative 
tyranny of the Spanish Viceroy, and was Subsequently 
assassinated at the instance of the imperial power. Though 
the Portuguese author Da Guarda’s Life of Sivaji (1695 ; 
the earliest biography) is defective in several respects, it 
brings out his greatness and the efficiencj' of his army in 
contradistinction to the Mughal force*?. The Goa records 
elucidate the milnaval and diplomatic activities of 
Sivaji and the origin and character of the chauth^ the levj^ 
of which was an important feature of his financial 
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In spite of the numerous sources of 
'•''Fiji’s history, the fundamental authorities are Maratlii. 
Persian and English. 

SECTION MI 

SIVAJI AND AFZAL KHAN 

® Cast© and Date of Birth. Sabhasad des¬ 
cribes Sivaji as a hundred per cent _Kshatriya of the 
Sisodia clan of Rajf>uts. The Bahinani andBijapur sanads 
to the Bhonsles speak of them as Ranas, and an English 
letter of 1659 refers to Sivaji as “ a great Rajput.” Khafi 
Khan connects the Bhonsles with the Ra nas of Chitor, but 
says that one of them took to wifT, wthoufluarrTage, a 
woman of inferior caste, and owing to the consequences of 
that mesalliance migrated to the Dakhan, his descen¬ 
dants taking Ma ratha wiv es. This story is narrated by 
Bhiinsen, I'erisfita and Manucci. Da Guarda records the 
jx)pular rumour at Bassein that Sivaji was the reputed son 
of Dorn Mandel de Menezes. Some bakhars regard 
Bab-aji, the great-grandfather of Sivaji, as a kunhi or 
agriculturist. The central difficulty to be got over before 
the Kshatri)'ahood of the Bhonsles may be accepted is that 
Sivaji’s upanayana was performed only a few day's before 
his coronation in 1674, when he was forty-four years 
old. B'u'ther, Gagabhatta intervened and cut the Gordian 
knot of technical difficulties. Jai Singh in his letter to the 
Mughal Premier, Jafar Khan, say's; “The [pedigree and 
caste of Shiva are notoriously low and men like me do not 
eat food touched by his hand,” ^ while the statement of 
Sabhasad is suspicious that “the king’s genealogy was 


' Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, p, 160. 
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1^74] traced, aiid it was found that 
^c^dant of the pure Kshatriya family of Sisodia." ^ 

In tlmse circumstances the alleged Rajput origin of the 
Bhonsles cannot be regarded as proven. Some late bakhars 
place Sivaji’s birth in 1627. Though Sabhasad gives no 
dale, contemporary authorities like the Jedhe Sakavali 
and the Sivabharat say that Sivaji was born in 1630.*^ 
This date is supported by Thevenot ’s statement that 
Sivaji w as " not more than 35 years old ” (in J.664), and Da 
Guarda says that he was twenty-nine in 1660. Documents 
from such distant places as Jaipur (Rajputana), Poona, 
Kolhapur andTanjore confirm 1630 as tlie year of Sivaji’s 
birth. 

His Early Life. Sivaji, the second son of Shahji 
andjija Bai, w'as born at Shivn er in 1630 . After Shahji’s 
cession of that fort to Shah Jahan In 1636, Sivaji migrated 
to his father’s Poona jaghir and came under the tutelage 
of Dadaji Kond-dev. Separated from his father, the boy 
became deeply attached to his mother, and chalked out an 
independent career for himself. Dadaji s administration 
of the Poona jaghir was extremely lieneficial and 
strengthened the position of Sivaji, who was inspired by 
the epic stories of heroism narrated to him by Jija Bai. In 
1639 lie visited his father at Bangalore; his growing 
ambition led to his defiance of the authority of Bijapur 
consequent on the commencement of the long illness of 
Muhammad Adil Shah in 1546. About the ^me year 
Sivaji captured the fortress of Torna by stratagem. Dadaji 
died in 1647, and Sivaji treacherously seized Purandar, 
In 1648-9 his father was imprisoned and released by the 


* Patwardhan and Rawlinson, op. cit , p. 123. 
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lah. la 1656 Sivaji acquired Javli (Satara Dt.) by 
ieliberate murder and organised-treachery/’‘V and the 
More was superseded. He erected a fort named 

Pratapgarh ne ar Javl j^ and a temple there of his favourite 
d eity^haya nL In the same year he captured Raigad (sixteen 
miles north of Mahad, Kolaba Dt.), which became his 
capital later* In 1657 he raided the Mughal territory; he 
plundered Junnar, but failed against Ahmadnagar. After 
the submission of Bijapurdo Aurang/iib, Sivaji made peace 
with him and, taking advantage of the internal difficulties 
of Bijapur, seized Kalyan and Bhivandi (1658) and other 
places in the Thana and Kolaba Districts. Thus bv 1659 
he had added substantially to his possessions in the Poona 
and Satara Districts. 

Afzal Khan’s Punitive Expedition (1659;. 

Sivaji’s aggressive career in defiance of Bijapi?r was 
acquiesced in by the latter for a long time, but the energy 
of the new Prime Minister and the Queen-Mother was 
exhibited in the despatch of a punitive expedition against 
Sivaji, The veteran, Abdulla Bhatari (Afzal Khan), left 
Bijapur, sacked the shrine of Bhavani at Tuljapur (near 
Sholapur) on the way, reached Wai (north ot Satara), and 
opened negotiations with Sivaji, who after deliberation 
arrived at the momentous resolve not to yield to the Khan. 
Anticipating treachery he persuaded Afzal to meet him near 
Pratapgarh. At the interview “ as the Raje embraced him, 
the Khan caught his head tightly (in an embrace) in his 

.and struck at the side of the Raje.Seeing 

this the Raje, w'ho had the vaghnakh {vyat^hriina%ha—^ 
stee l we apon like the tiger’s claws) in his left hand, struck 


Sarkar, Shivaji and Time^, p. 44. 
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in's) belly with that hand (Sabhasad). ^ 
of Afzal was followed b} the terrible slaughter and 
plunder of his army. Though Khafi Khan and some 
European travellers describe the tragedy as a perfidious 
murder, Sabhasad, an author who calls a spade a spade , 
gives a different account, which is confirmed by English and 
Dutch evidences, according to which treachery was con¬ 
templated by Afi^al Khan under the instructions of the 
Queen-Mother of Bijapur, and the purpose of the expedi¬ 
tion was to capture Sivaji alive, or **t o fetch his 
liead**’ As this testimony is explicit and decisive, 
Sivaji only committed what Burke calls, a. pre¬ 
ventive murde r**' His great triumph was immediately 
followed by the efficient reorganisation of the 
Maratha army with the enormous booty obtained and 
by his further successes in South Konkan and Kolhapur. 
The ballad of Afzal Khan kindled the national spirit, and 
the victory over Bijapur contributed to the moral exaltation 
of the Marathas. Sivaji’s fame rapidly increased, and the 
Europeans in India began to evince interest in his doings. 
In short, he became magician " and his name a terror to 
IndiariS and foreigners alike. 

SECTION vni 

THE MARATHA HERO’S UBIQUITY 

Tow^ards the close of 1639 Sivaji captured Panhala 
from Bijapur and Danda-Rajapuri from the Siddis 
(Abyssinians of Janjira, south of Bombay). The same 
year witnessed the birth of his navj^ In 16C0 occurred 

* StircTidranalh Sen, Shiva Chhatra^ati (1920), p. 21. 

* Sarkar, op. cit., p. 73, 
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conflict between the English Factors and 
\io raided Rajapur. He was besieged at Panhala but, 
finding his position untenable, escaped 
1659-64 and was pursued by the Bijapuris. 

Before he could reach his destination, 
Visbalgarh, he was overtaken by the enerny^t the Gajapur 
Pass, but Baji Prabhu defended the pass, facilitated the 
escape of Sivaji, and met with a heroic death. Hence 
....... Gajapur has been" called “the Maratha 

Tiiarmopylae ” ^ nermopylae. In the same year Shayista 

Khan began his campaign against Sivaji. 
In 1661 he defeated the Miighals at Umlmrkhind and 
conquered almost the whole of the Ratnagiri District from 
Bij.ipur. His second attack on Rajapur, like the first, was 
provoked by the English Factors there ; it was the re-sult 
■®f their help to Bijapur when he had been besieged at Pan¬ 
hala in the prer^ious year. Sivaji looted the English factory 
and todc four Englishmen prisoners, releasing them only 
two years later. In 1663 his night-attack disgraced Shayista 
Khan and resulted in his recall by Aurangnb. Early 
1664 Sivaji sacked the rich and pros- 
Surat perous but unfortified city of Surat. Its 
Governor, Inayet Khan, was a coward, and 
the inhabitants of the place w-ere “ sheep worthy of such a 
shepherd.” The charge of cold-blooded cruelty against Sivaji 
cannot be easily dismissed; torture and mutilation of the ex¬ 
tremities were employed to extort money from the people. 
Fr. Ambrose and a few others were however well treated by 
Sivaji who said ; “ The Frankish Padrys (priests) are good 
shall not be molested.”^ He obtained more than 
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26-11-1664). 

** Massacre o£ 
the * 6 h o r • 
pades ** 


of rupees and his primary object was reahsco 
lis other object in sacking Surat, which was called the 
Mughal’s beard, was to humiliate Aurangzib. The com- 
merce of the city was partly ruined, and Dr. Fiyer 
describes it as ‘‘ Sivaji’s treasury,” The campaign was 
planned secretly and executed brilliantly, and its author 
beCiime ‘‘the sole talk of court and country'’ (Surat,. 

Shahji died some days after the sack of 
Surat, and Sivaji assumed the title of Raja, 
In the same year he attacked Mudhol 
(near Bijapur) and killed Baji Ghorpade 
(who had arrested Shahji in 1648) and many other members 
of his family — “the massacre of the Ghorpades.”' He 
next annexed Savantvadi (north of Goa) and plundered 
Vengurla (Ratnagiri Dt.) and Hubli 
(Dharwar Dt.)* Early in 1665 he con¬ 
ducted a successful naval expedition 
(Basrur, South Kanara) and plundered it, 
on his return was defeated off Marmagao (south of 
Nova Goa) by the Portuguese, according to 
Marmagao < Da Guarda whose statement is confirmed 
by the Lisbon records. We have already 
described the Purandar campaign of Jai Singh and Sivaji’s 
submission to him, followed by his co-operation in the 
Mughal invasion of Bijapur. Sivaji failed against Panhala 
and Phonda (near Goa) early in 1666, and soon after took 
place his journey ..to Agra and his safe' but adventurous 
return. He enjoyed comparative peace during 1667-9. In 
1668 his attempt to sei^^ Goa was thwarted by the vigi¬ 
lance of the Portuguese. Two years later he recommenced 
hostiliti«is with the Mughals and recovered the fortresses 
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/ceded to them in 1665, The recapture of SinJigarf 
Panaji Malusare was a heroic exploit, but the death of 
the hero was a blow to Sivaji who said ; 
Sinhgarh I have got the fort igarh) but I 
have lost the lion {sink) ”—Tanaji 

{17-2-1670). He failed against Shivner and Janjira, but 
Siicked Surat again. His naval expedition to an unknown 
place came to grief. But he inflicted a series of defeats on 
the Mughalsin 1670 and 1672, and acquired the territories 
to the north and west of the Nasik District. He however 
lost Danda to the Siddis in 1671 and failed in his plunder¬ 
ing expedition to Khandesh and Berar. In 
1673 he met with disappointment again at 
Shivner, but captured Panhala and defeated 
the Bijapuris at Umrani (near Bijapiir). He sacked 
Hubli once more, but his progress in that 
direction was checked. He captured 
Satara, but his expedition to Kanara was 
Though he triumphed over the Mughals 
early in 1674, his general, Pratap Rao, died in the battle 
Nesari Nesari (near Panhala) against Bijapur. 

But his admiral, Daulat Khan, won a 
naval victory over the Siddis. 


Panhala 


Umrani 


unsuccessful. 


SECTION IX ' 

SIVA CHHATRAPATl AND HIS COROMANDEL 
EXPEDITION 

Sivaji’s Coronation. The coronation of Sivaji on 
June 6,1674, was justified b}' the striking successes achieved 
b}’ hiin between 1670 and 1674. He had been technically 
a rebel against Bijapur and the Mughal Empire. It is 
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/an we can say whether the death of Srimngi 
/ijayaiKigar in 1672 induced Sivaji to pose as his 
successor, though he issued a unique gold coin, hon (found 
at Phaltan, near Satara), with the title of Chhatrapati 
Maharaja, in imitation of the Vijayanagar paf^oda. Gag a> 
bhatta came from Benares, declared him to be a Kshatriya^ l 
and crowned him in accordance with the Vedic rites. He * 
was weighed against 17,000 pagodas (about 160 lbs.). The 
grand function at Raigad, at a cost of about fi fty lakhs 
rupees, was attended by Henry Oxinden, who represented 
the English Company. A coronation era was founded. An 
accident injured Gugabhatta^s nose, and a few days after 
the coronation Jija Bai died. These and a few other hap¬ 
penings like the destruction by fire of the horse stables at 
Pratapgarh and the death of a State elephant at Sinhgarh 
influenced Sivaji to repeat his coronation on September 24, 
1674. In 1675 he captured Kolhapur, Phonda and other 
places and annexed the coast of North Kanara, but failed 
against Janjira. Early in 1676 be fell ill at Satara ahd5 
remained there for a few months. 

The Coromandel Expedition (1677-8). Even as 
early as 1675 Sivaji had contemplated ati inv^ion of the 
Eastern Karnatak or the Coromandel coast. 

Objective Its palpable objective was the annexation 
and administration of that territory, the 
partition of his paternal jaghirs held by his half- 
brother Venkaji being a mere stalking-horse. Sivaji no 
doubt coveted the wealth of the Karnatak, but plunder 
was not his central objective; he was more ambitious than 
greedy. It is too much to say that he intended Jinji to be 
a second line of defence against the Mughals, though that 
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s(tained the Marathas under Rajaram for a few 
"(16^-98). Equally speculative is the view that Sivaji 
aimed at stepping into the shoes of Sriranga III of Vijaya* 
’^lagar. The real author of the expedition was neither 
Raghunath Hanmante, the ex-Prime-Minister of Venkaji, 
nor Madanna^ the Premier of Golkonda, but Sivaji himself, 
though he received their co-opcration in the execution of 
the scheme. The condition of the Kar- 
Political natak and the Dakhan facilitated the task of 

Condition 

Sivaji. Nasir Muhammad of Jinji and Sher 
Khan Lodi of Valikandapuram (near Perambahir, Trichi- 
nopoiy) were both nominally under Bijapur. Tanjore and 
Trichlnopoly (and Madura) were independent under Venkaji 
and Chokkanatha respectively. Their mutual quarrels led 
to their appeals to the French at Pondicherry for help. The 
most ambitious of them all was Sher Khan, the ally of the 
French. Bijapur was weakened by civil war and Mughal 
aggression. Sivaji bribed the Mughal Viceroy and 
secured his neutrality, and allied himself with Golkonda 
as a preliminary to his invasion of the Karnatak. Early 
in 1677 he left Raigad and was accorded a grand welcome 
at Haidarabad. Receiving substantial monetary and some 
military aid, he continued his march, paid 
a visit to Srisailam (Kurnool Dt.), and fell 
on Jinji ‘‘like a thunderbolt,’’ capturing 
“ at the first assault,” He then besieged Vellore, which 
xesisted him for more than a year. Entrusting its 
siege to his lieutenant, he came into conflict with Sher 
Khan at Tinivadi (near Cuddalore), defeated him, and 
forced him to flee. Sivaji captured Bhuvanagiri (near 
Ghidambaram), marched southward, and encamped at 
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j,vadi (Trichinopoly Dt., near Tanjore), or 

northern bank of the Coler(X)n. His inter- 
view with Venkaji was friiitless, and the 
latter escaped. Sivaji, who had not been - 
sufficiently considerate in dealing with his half-brother, 
annexed the territories to the north of the Coleroon, and 
returned home after organising his conquests and 
appointing Santaji, an illegitimate son of Shahji, as 
Viceroy of Jinji. ' Subsequent to Sivaji's departure, 
Santaji won a Pyrrhic victory over Venkaji, who 
at last concluded peace with his half-brother. Sivaji 
had insisted upon the neutrality of Martin, Governor of 
Pondicherry, and offered him his protection. His great 
achievement in the Karnatak extorted the enconiiums of 
the English Factors. He continues 
Greatness of victorious even to a miracle.With a 

the Expeai- , t t 

tion success as happy as Caesar s, he came, saw 

and overcame.(He is) no less dexterous 

thereat (in taking fortresses) than Alexander../ It is too 

well known tluxt Sivaji is a second Sei torius and comes 

not short of Hannibal for stratagems.'’ ^ On his way home, 

early in 1678, the widow' Savitri Bai defied him for nearly 

a month in her fort at Belvadi (near Belgaum), and the 

English Factors record: ‘‘ He who hath conquered so many 

kingdoms is not able to reduce this woman.” ^ After her 

final failure, she was captured and dishonoured, and Sivaji 

blinded the [>erson w'ho was responsible for that outrage. 

Last years of Sivaji (1678-80). In 1678 Sivaji 

again failed against Shivner, and his son Sambaji went 


English Records on Shivaji (F’oona, 1931), Pt, II, pp. 149-50, 







THE HEATH OF SIVAJI 

4he Mughals. The region between Kopbal (t^ 
of the Tungabhadra, near Gadag) and Belgaum was 
annexed. In 1679 Sivaji protested against the religious 
intoleranee of Aurangzib by addressing him on religious 
toleration. The Marathas occupied the island of Khanderi 
(south of Bombay), defeated the English fleet, which how¬ 
ever triumphed in the second engagement, but the island 
remained in his possession. Sivaji’s Jalna (last) expedition 
was unsuccessful. Sambaji returned home but continued 
to be Incorrigible. Early in 1680 the Marathas made a 
futile effort “to seize the island of Underi (near Khanderi). 
Sivaji died early in April of a bloody flux (dysentery). 
Da Guarda describes his last moments and records his 
dying instructions—to put a cow’s tail in his hand on the 
point of his death so that he might enter into the womb of 
that animal, to wash his dead body in the rose water of 
Persia, to smear it with sandal, to cremate it w ith frag¬ 
rant woods soaked in ghi, to permit his wives to com¬ 
mit saiij to take his ashes to the Ganges, etc.,—with 
the comment: “the nonsense of an intellect so great 
and clear as that of Sivaji.” ^ 

Relations with the English, the Portuguese 
and the Siddis. The imprudence of the English 
Factors at Rajapur provoked (16604) a conflict with 
Sivaji, who looted the place, and though the English 
prisoners were set at liberty in 1663, almost futile negotia¬ 
tions with him continued for the losses incurred by the 
Rajapur factory. In 1664 the Surat Factors stood firm 
against Sivaji, who declared his intention to do them no 
harm. In 1670 the conflict with them resulted in 
' Sen, Foreign Biographies of Shivaji (1927), p. 167. 






JIJA BAI AND DADAJI 

/assurance that he would not injure them, Er 
i^ies were frequently sent to him, and in 1674 Henry 
Oxinden concluded a treaty with him. Next year he was 
welcomed and interviewed at Rajapur by the Factors. In 
1679 he clashed with them in the affair of Khaiideri and 
subsequently they withdrew from that island. His rela¬ 
tions with the Portuguese were amicable except for a few 
conflicts, and he concluded treaties with them in 1667 and 
1670. Though he seized a i)act of the possessions of the 
Siddis, his hostilities with them 'were protracted. His 
many futile attempts to capture Janjira constituted a 
major disappointment of hfe life, owing to his naval 
inferiority to that AbySsinian power; 

SECTION X 

JIJA BAI AND DADAJI KOND-DEV 

l ija the daughter of J^d^^JiaP and wife of 
Shahji, lived in a sea of troubles, and her practical 
separation from her husband enabled her to exercise a 
healthy influence on Sivaji. She stimulat- 
Jija Bai ed the energy and enterprise of her son, 
strengthened his rebellious tendency 
against Muslim authority, and made him a great defender 
of Hinduism. She is described as the connecting link 
, between the father . and the son.” ^ 
Dadaji Dadaji Kond-dev ccfnsolidated the position 
of the Bhonsles in their Poona jaghir from 
1637 to his death in 1647 by his firmness, justice and 
leniency. He revived Malik Ambar’s revenue sjstem and 
evolved from chaos a stable and prosperous order of 
^ Sardesai, op. cit,, p. 63^ ’ - 






DADAJl AND SAINT TCJKARAM 

He gave a sastraic bias to his instructidir lor 
Sivaji and furthered the moral and spiritual progress of his 
ward. Sivaji’s role as a traditionist and as a friend of the 
agriculturist may be regarded as the outcome of* his 
master^s teaching. Raj wade’s thesis that Dada ji was “not 
merely the promoter but the inspirer of Sivaji’s plans is 
founded upon his seal with the following inscription: 

“ Increasing like the crescent on the day after the New 
Moon Day and respected by the world, this seal of Sivaji, 
the son of Shahji, shines auspiciously.’' Its date is now 
taken to be 1648, not 1639. Moreover, seals were used 
by j€t§hifdar.% and Sivaji’s seal imitates closely the lan¬ 
guage of the seal of the Mores, The view that Dadaji 
discouraged his pupil’s ideas of independence conforms to 
the conventional propriety of a martinet like the former, 
wh6 howwer would not have gone against the wishes 
of his master, Shahji. 


SECTION XI ^ 

TUKAHAM AND RAMDAS 

Tukaram, born about 1600, emphasises a pure heart 
and moral elevation as auxiliaries to bhakti. He is cr Hed 
‘‘ the Maratha Kabir.'* He inculcates a 
Tukaram rational outlo(^k in religion and morality 
and condemns both idol worship and 
Advaita, rejecting “ Radha-Krishnaism ” as well. His 
hundreds of simple, eloquent and pathetic abhanqs or 
metrical hymns, expounding ‘‘ the transitoriness of human 
life, the evil of sensual gratification, and the glory of the 
ascetic ideal,” profoundly appealed to Sivaji and made 
him reflective. In spite of danger to his own person he 






: SAINT RAMDAS 

tire discourses of Tiikaram, but did not 
iesire to come into closer contact with him because of 
his disinclination to visit his court and his death in 
1649. The Das-bodh of Saint Ramdas (1608-81), the 

of Sivaji, deals in , twenty chapters with 
Ramdas religion, philosophy and politics and con-* 
tains much practical wisdom. Tlie later 
chapters appeal to the Marathas to hang together and 
fight for the Maharashtra Dharma ; Gather the Maratha«v 
together, make religion live again': our fathers laugh at 

from Heaven!.Avoid excess, be sober: a wise man is 

never obstinate.The noblest of virtues is Reason : bj£, 

Reason only we Cross safely the sea of life.’' ^ The date 6S 
the saint's first contact with Sivaji and the extent and nature 
of the former’s influence on the latter are disputed ques¬ 
tions. It is extremely prol>able that Sivaji met Ramdas 
not earlier than 1672. There is the story that the disciple 
gifted away his {Tin^dom to his and himself functioned 
as his agent. Sivaji adopted the orange colour for his 
flag and the salutation, Ram 1 Ram 1 The designations of 
his ministers were Sanskritised. The advice of Ramdas^ 
on government was rnoi;al rather than political. There¬ 
fore his political influence on Sivaji is highly problema- ^ 
tical. But ** the verses of . Ramdas, full of wisesp^ws,' 
remind us of the Proverbs of Solomon, and his teaching 
undoubtedly had a formative effect upon Sivaji,” ^ StilP 
it is not unreasonable to hold that Sivaji’s activities were 
responsible for the political sections of the Dasi-bodh? 


i H. G. Rawlinson, Shiuajf the Maratha (1915), pp, 120-2. ^ C.HJ ,, 
IV. p. 427. * Takakhav and KelOskar, The Life of Shivafi MaharaJ 

(19^1), p. 600 II, 









SIVAIl’S NATIONALISM 


jraji’s Pan-Hindu Ideal. A few scholars have 
stressed the influence of Vijayanagar on Sivaji, but 
objective proof of it is lacking, and superficial resemblances 
on the lines of Fluelleii's logic serve no purpose. We 
have alluded to Sivaji’s submission to the numismatic 
tradition of Vijayanagar. Neither he nor his father 
befriended that empire, while the latter contributed to its 
extinction in some measure. No doubt Shahji at Bangalore 
and Venkaji at Tanjore continued to some extent the 
cultural activities of Vijayanagar. On the whole the 
Hindu revival in Maharashtra in the seventeenth century 
was a continuation of Vijayanagar’s attitude towards 
Islam. It is maintained that Sivaii did not confine his 
vision of Svaraj to the Maratha country, but aimed at a 
pan-Hindu ideal.^ The arguments advanced in favour of 
that view are vague and inconclusive. Even Sivaji’s 
marriages with eight Maratha ladies are pressed into 
serv ice. The later hakhars confound Baji Rao Ts pan- 
Hindu policy with Sivaji’s objective. The available 
evidences prove that the latter conscientiously laboured 
for the establishment of a Maratha national State, 
and the term, Hindvi Svaraj, in his case is identical 
with Maratha Svaraj. The explicit statement of this rea- 
tricted ideal in his letter to Maloji Ghorpade in 1677 is 
worthy of note. It cannot be shown convincingly that 
Sivaji submitted to Jai Singh and visited Agra in order to 
promote a Maratha-Rajput entente, or invaded the Kar- 
natak to further the cause of Hinduism in general. 


' Sardesai, op, cit,. pp. 69-75. 








THE MARA.THA ARMY 
SECTION XII 

THE MARATHA ARMY AND NAVY 
Sivaji’s Military Organisation. The Marathas 
were noted for their courage and endurance from early 
ages, and by the first half of the seventeenth century had 
become experienced in warfare and diplomacy under the 
rule of the Dakhan Sultans. They were a homog eneous 
I)eople ill race, language and religion, and the bkakti cult 
had invigorated some sections of them. The orthodox 
religious policy of Shah Jahan and Aurangzib had sharply 
reminded the Marathas of their own religion. But they 
were a watan {jaghir)Ao\'m^ people indulging in bloody 
feuds with no notion of patriotism or nationality. Thus 
the Baranjatni or jaghir system stood in the way of 
their further progressi. So Sivaji aimed at the achieve¬ 
ment of racial amity on a religious basis,’’ ^ and his 
appeal was responded to fully by the masses and to some 
extent by the feudal chiefs. He generally disallowed the 
practice of remuneration by grant of fiefs and hereditary 
appointments ; regular [;aynni gn t in kind and. , 

troduced. The adulterine castles and feudal rights were 
largely abolished. Sivaji encouraged the system of con¬ 
ferring titles, privileges and rewards for distinguished 
service and granted allowances and pensions in special 
cases. 

Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. In Sivaji’s army 
the infantry preponderated over the cavalry and the regu¬ 
lar (State) cavalry over the irregular. In the State cavalry 
the lowest unit of twenty-five liorse-soldiers was 
under a havladar, and the whole cavalry under the 
^ Sen, Military System of the Marathas (192S), p, 6. 
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1 SIVAJl’S MILITARY GENIUS 

ng escalading with the aid of the 
giant! izagd . Above all, the forts were supplied with ample 
provisions as they were generally captured by a long 
blockade. Three carefully selected officers, belonging to 
three different castes and having equal status, were made 
jointly responsible for the safety of each fort, and this 
provision against treachery was effective except in a few 
cases. The officers were transferred from fort to fort, 
and hereditary- claims* to office were rejected by Sivaji. 

The havladar of a fort was “to write official letters.. 

to lock the fort-gates at sun-set and open them at sunrise, 
carry the keys with himself, and sleep with them under 
his pillow.” * The sabnis was the accountant, and the 
sar-i-naubat was the inspector of patrol. 

Muslim Influence. Though a few features of his 
military organisation remind us of ancient Indian practice, 
Sivaji markedly departed from the traditional system and 
sub stituted the horse for the ele phant. Though he 
rejected the fundamentals of the Mughal mansabdari 
system, he w'as largely influenced by Muslim practice— 
personal inspection before recruitment and surety for good 
behaviour ; rewards for service like the privilege of the 
sun-screen and golden standard ; branding of horses; 
guerilla tactics; and mulkgiri (expedition for plunder). 
His military regulations were an improvement on those of 
Bijapur. 

Sivaji’s Military Genius. Sivaji’s military genius 
-was best e.xhibited in his adoption of the guerilla tactics 
liest suited to his country and its people. He was an 
admirable strategist who by the secrecy and rapidity of his 
^ S&rkar, Shivuji and His 7'itnes, p. 375. 
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,nd-Ttemoralised his enemies, Abbe Carre notes th 


ints and by his ambushes and stratagems disa 




^xpect^d/* ^ His 


j)ersonal magnetism, his strict discipline, his care for his 
soldiers, and his self-denying labours in general made him 
respected and loved. His army was homogeneous, trained 
by liimself, not by foreigners. His racial appeal kindled 
the enthusiasm of the masses and of the feudal chiefs to a 
lesser extent Hence his phenomenal military success in 
spite of the fact that he was opposed by the Mughals, the 
Bijapuris, the Siddis and the Portuguese. His activity 
extended from the Tapti to the Coleroon. His Karnatak 
expedition alone establishes his fame as a great generak 
Above all, ‘‘ in personal activity he exceeded all generals 
of whom there is record” (Orrne, 1782),* Martin says 
that Sivaji “ understood the science of war.” ® 

The Maratha Navy, Sivaji’s navy originated in 
1659 ; his objects were to protect his subjects and ports 
from the attacks of tlie Siddis, to secure supplies by sea 
if the land routes became infeasible, to plunder the rich 
Mughal cargoes, and to participate in foreign trade, parti" 
cularly with Arabia, He built about t w^ hundred ship s of 
five types, officered by Muslims like Daulat Khan. We 
have seen Sivaji’s poor naval achievements from his 
Barcelore expedition of 1663 to his conflict with the 
English fleet in 1679. Though numerically superior his 
sliips were deficient in tactics and artillery and inferior in 
size and build. An English letter of 1664 from Surat 
describes them as pitiful things.” Naval efficiency could 

‘ & * Sen, Foreign Biographies of Shiva ji, pp. 246 & 289. ’ Kincaid 
and Parasnis, op. cit., p. 447, 
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aeveloped in a day, and unlike his army, the 
i^aji was not a national institution. He however 
deserves credit for realising the i niportanr-^t nf th.i- n avy 
and of the mercantile marine for naval prepress. “ He 
knew that without naval supremacy his position even as a 
land power would be precarious.” ^ Malvan (Ratnagiri 
Dt.) was his naval headquarters. He was a pioneer in this 
field of Maratfia activity, and “ his naval policy bore 
ample fruit, though long after the Maratha Alfred had 
passed away.” ^ 

SECTION XIII 
CIVIL ACMINISTRATION 

Limits of Sivaji’s Kingdom. It is a little difficult 
to describe accurately the limits of Sivaji’s dominions. His 
Svaraj (own kingdom) “included all the country (ex¬ 
cept the Portuguese possessions) stretching from Ramnagar 
<Dharainpur State in the Surat Agency) in the north, to-Kar- 
war or the Gangavati river in the Bombay district of 
Kanara, in the south. The eastern boundary embraced 
Baglana (north of Chandor, Nasik Dt.) in the north, then 
ran southwards along an irregular shifting line through 
the middle of the Nasik and Puna districts, and encircled 
the whole of the Satara and much of the Kolhapur dis¬ 
tricts.” ® This, as well as the territory from Belgaum to 
the northern bank of the Tungabhadra opposite Hospet, 
constituted his consolidated dominions which consisted of 
three provinces. He also held the northern, central and 
eastern portions of the Mysore State and parts of the 
Bellary, Chittoor, North Arcot and South Arcot Districts. 


' Sarkar, c/r., p. 258. * Sen, Ad*TtinistYaii^ 'Syste*K of the 
Marat has (IMS), p. 163. » Sarkar, o^. c»V., p. 367. 
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/parts of North Kanani, Dharwar and Shir 
itiMs, his authority was very imperfect. 

Civil Administration. Sivaji’s aim was to steer 
clear of both feudal anarchy and complete centralisation, 
to subordinate the selfish individualism of the xvatandars 
to the needs of a peaceful and progressive government. 
To start with, there was worse than chaos, and Dadaji 
Kond'-dev warred with the wolves before he could war 
with the feudal chiefs, whose spirit of vendetta had to be 
curbed if it could not be destroyed. Further, Sivaji’s 
followers had no notion of the victories of peace as they 
had been impregnated with the bellicose ether. While the 
materials for his army were promising, those for civil 
administration were discouraging. To the fief-holder his 
watan was everything and his country nothing. In these 
circumstances Sivaji, far from hankering after unworkable 
ideate, addressed himself to the practical task of establish¬ 
ing a government ensuring comparative peace and order 
and other conditions of normal progress. 

The Council of E ig[ht. Sivajite advis ory and ad¬ 
mi nistrative council consisted of four ministers before 
1647 and eight by 1674; hence the name, Council of 
Ashtapradhan. PesJiwa or Mukhyapradhan attended 
to the affairs of State in general and acted as the represen - 
tative of the king in his absence. The Majmuadar or 
AniiTtycx was the accountant. The Wctkia^ncivis or 
Mantri functioned as the king’s historiographer and Private 
Secretary. The Shrii-navis or Sachiv superintended royal 
correspondence. The Dabir or Sumant was Foreign 
Secretary. The Sar^-naubat or Senapati was the Com- 
Tiiander-in-Chief. The Sadr or Dernadhyaksha (Pandit 
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^as in charge of religion, theological disputes 
'ity. The Kazi-uhKuzat or Nyayadhish was the 
Chief Justice. The pradhans other than the Commander- 
iu-Chief were Hrahmans, and the first six ministers had to 
perform military duties. Though Sivaji’s treaty with the 
English was endorsed by all the pradhans, generally the 
endorsement of the first five sufficed. His ministers were not 
heads of departments, and there was no portfolio system. 
Even the minister of religion could do nothing without the 
Chhatrapaii's approval There was no Prime Minister; 
though the Pe.dtwa\s status was higher than that of the 
other ministers, the latter were his colleagues, not his 
assistants. The subordinates and agents of the ministers 
w^ere not chosen by them but by the king. Three pra^ 
dhans besides their own duties were saddled with provincial 
government. Each of the three proyinces was under a 
Viceroy. The fort was the centre of the prani or district; 
there were fourteefi districts. The lowest unit of adrninis* 
tration was the village in which the traditional system 
of government prevailed. Sivaji never tolerated here¬ 
ditary succession to office, to which merit was the sole 
passport, and incomi^etent officers were dismissed without 
the slightest hesitation. Guilty public sers^ants were 
warned and given tfie opportunity to mend themselves. 
In 1674 Sivaji wrote to Jivaji Vinayak who had failed to 
send supplies to the navy: The result of your conduct 

will be as bad as treachery.Who will connive at the 

crimes of a traitbr simply because he is a Brahman?. 

If any complaint against you is made to/me in future, 
your negligence will not be condoned.*’^' 

* Sardesai, Shiverji Souvenir, p. 153, 
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|renue System. Malik Ambar’s revenue re 

Dadaji knew inside out were introduced in all 
their essential principles, and supplemented by careful 
land survej'^ with a definite unit of measurement by 
Annaji in 1678. So the survey was probably incomplete 
at the time of Sivaji’s death two years later. The State 
demand of the produce of land was originally thirty-three 
per cent and, after the abolition of extra cesses, forty 
per cent. The old feudal agency of the Desais and others 
was abolished, and the government entered into direct 
relations with the cultivators of the soil, who were freed 
from feudal oppression and helped with loans {ta^ai) to be 
repaid in easy instalments. Extension of cultivation was 
promoted by the introduction of the istaxca principle of 
gradually increasing assessment, applied to newly culti¬ 
vated lands, till the maximum was reached in eight years. 
Thus Sivaji’s principles were good, his methods right, and 
his aim laudable. But the old abuses and official corrup¬ 
tion could be eliminated only in due course, and it is 
absurd to suppose that his revenue system worked 
wonders during his lifetime. Dr. Fry-er’s strictures may 
^PP^5’ fo fhe coastal parts of North Kanara conquered in 
1675 as conditions there were unsettled, and should 
not be given a wider application: *’ The Desies [Desais] 
have land imposed upon them at double the former 
rates, and if they refuse to accept it on these hard 
conditions (if monied men) they are carried (off) to prison, 
there they are famished almost to death; racked and 
tortured most inhumanly till they confess w’here it is; 
they have now in limbo [prison] several Brachmins 
[Brahmans] whose flesh they tear with pincers heated red- 
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ifub them on the shoulders to extreme anguisr 
(though according to their law, it is forbidden to strike a 

Brachmin).After this fashion the Desies deal with the 

Combies [Kiinbis or agrienltTiri|ts]: so that the great fish 
prey on the little, as well by land as by sea.”^ 

Chauth and Sardeshmukhi Sivaji’s levy of chaiith 
(one-fourth of the land revenue assessed and therefore more 
than one-fourth of the revenue realised) was intended to 
supply his financial needs and weaken his enemies. He did 
not originate, the chauth, which the Portuguese at Daman 
had been paying to the Raja of Ramnagar since 1579, 
but gave it wider currency and greater notoriety. He 
demanded a payment for immunity from plunder by 
himself, and didSiot guarantee protection from foreign 
aggression to his victims, i.e., to tliose who were forced to 
pay chauth. In 1672 he justified his poli< y on the 
ground that Aurang^ib bad obliged him to maintain an 
amiv, which should therefore be paid by the emperor's 
subjects. But this defence could apply only to the 
Mughlai or Mughal territory from which he claimed 
chauth. He first demanded it about 1660, and imposed it 
in Khandesh and Berar after 1670 and in B^dnur in 1676. 
In this connection is cited the parallel case of George 
Washington's compulsory levies on his comixitriots. ^ 
•Chhatra Sal Bundela was an imitator of Sivaji in this 
respect as well. The sarcleshmukhi (one-tenth of the 
land revenue) was based on the assumption that Sivaji w'as 
the hereditary Sardeshmukh or revenue officer of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Therefore he claimed it from Shah Jahan in 

' Patwardhan and Kawlinson, op.cit . pp. 220-L 

» Sen, A^fiiinistrative System of Uie Marathas, p. 116. 
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had a restricted application and did not c^i- 
like chauth, the dignity and prestige of 
Sivaji’s victims. Therefore the chauth and the sardesh- 
mukhi differed greatly in their origin and character. The 
comparison of the chauth exaction with Wellesley’s subsi¬ 
diary system ^ is not quite tenable because Sivaji did not 
undertake to protect the chauth paying areas from foreign 
aggression; nor did he maintain a subsidiary force. 
Further, he demanded no sacrifice of their independence 
or diplomatic status. He levied chauth on XhQ Mu^hlai 
without the consent of the emperor. But the similarity 
between the policies of Sivaji and that of the Governor- 
General consists in their employment of force to 
strengthen themselves at the expense of their weak and 
defenceless neighbours. 

Judicial System and Patronage of Learning. 

The judicial system was simple but primitive, and disputes 
were loc"a11y settled with resort to ordeals 

and with appeals to the judicial"~^m The Dana- 

dhyaksha examined the Pandits and rewarded them; 
Scholars and expounders of the traditional lore, belonging 
to Maharashtra and other parts of India, were patronised 
by Sivaji. Temples and mosques were endowed, and the 
needs of saints attended to. The poets, Paramanand, 
Jayaram and Bhushan, were the proteges of Sivaji, who 
ordered the compilation of a Persian-Sanskrit dictionary of 
jx)Uticai terminology. 

Traditional and Muslim Influences. Though the 
epic sovereign Dasaratha had a council of eight and though 
Jfanu recommends a council of seven or eight, Sivaji is said 


* Kanade, op. eit,^ p, 220. 
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-^^Dfuncil of eight or ten. But Sukra’s Ptirodhas or Purohit 
:.and Pratinidhi had no place in the Maratha cdimcil, 
tliough a Pratinidhi or representative of the king was 
appointed later by Rajarani. Further, the functions of 
Sivaji*s pradhans w'ere different from those of Sukra’s 
councillors. But the Chitnis or Secretary corresponds- to 
Kautilya’s Lekhaka. Village, and town government was 
iin some respects similar to the ancient type. But it is 
diflficuU to say how far there was a deliberate revival of 
the old Hindu system. We have seen that the Bahmanis 
‘.had a council of eight which was continued in the Dakhan 
Sultanates of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Sivaji appointed minister after minister, according to the 
growing needs of his kingdom and in conformity with the 
practice of the Daldian courts, till his council consisted 
of eight ministers during his coronation. As regards the 
revenue system, Malik Ambar’s regulations constituted 
the model, though suitable improvements were made. 
The departments were organised on Muslim lines except 
the artillery depiirtment on the Portuguese model. 
Muslim influence was exerted on dress and manners and 
court ceremonial and decorations. Upon the kmg’s seat 
tsYcre combined tiger skin and velvet. ^ 
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S STATESMANSHIP. CHARACTER & GREATNESS' 


SIVAJI AS A STATESMAN 


SECTION XIV 



I 


Sivaji’s Statesmanship. The work of administra¬ 
tive organisation engaged Sivaji’s attention primarily 
during 1667-9. His harmonious combination of Hindu 
and M u^m ^elements and the great practical ability 
shown in his civil administration deserve warm praise if 
we remember the difficulties of his task. Uninspired by 
any great minister Sivaji achieved much during his short 
life of fifty years, distracted by almost continuous 

warfare. “ S hivaji and Sher Shah were .alik e 

character and genius.’’ ^ The former’s institutions con- 
tiiiued almost intact throughout the seventeenth century^ 
They were superseded later for no fault of his, but still 
admired in the eighteenth century by the Marathas. 
Slavish imitation w^as alien to his nature, but he w’as not 
a daring innovator in institutional organisation. He 
adapted Hindu and Muslim ideas to his needs. His states¬ 
manship consists fundamentally in liis recognition of the 
importance of civil administration, in his practical aims, 
and in his remarkable administrative success, over and 
above his admirable espousal of the cause of freedom,, 
political and religious. Great organiser and military 
genius that Sivaji was, it is in far-seeing statesmanship* 
that he stands supreme.” ^ 

Character. Sivaji’s private life was characterised 
by lofty morality, abstemiousness and purity. He was an 
ideal son, and Bhimsen emphasises his admirable conduct 
towards an ungenerous parent : he himself took his 
(Shahji’s) slippers and stood among the menial attend- 

* Ibid., p. 24. - Kmci\id and Parai«nis, op. cit, p. 113. 











THE CHARACTER OF SIVAJI 
'at tlie meeting between the two about 16b 


§L 


jreat as a fatlier and a husband, and felf short of the 
ideal only in J)is dealings with Venkaji, though, after his 
half-brother's submission, he showed him kindness and 
affection which are revealed in his letters. As a son and 

wa^ far in ferio r to his great 
adversary, but superior to him in the austerity of his 
private life. Sivaji had eight wives, but was not guilty 
of any sexual irregularity. His attitude towards 
women was far in ad\'ance of his age, and he protected 
their honour while his contemp:)oraries thought them to be 
legitimate spoils of war. His personal appearance is des¬ 
cribed by Escaliot. Thevenot notes his ‘‘ fiery eyes 
showing great intelligence. He generally ate only one 
meal daily and enjoyed good health.’' ^ The question of 
his literacy is debated by scholars, and much of the evi¬ 
dence let in is inconclusive, but the Dutch records refer 
to his “autograph letter,” He was intensely religious, 
^.tnd though a traditionist, his attitude towards religions 
freedom is thoroughly modern. His respect for the Koran, 
Muslim ascetics and mosques is in admirable contrast 
with Aurangzib’s narrow orthodoxy, exhibiting itself 
in the destruction of temples aind in the reimposition 
of jizya. Khaft Khan bears irrefragable testimony to 
the truly cultured religious outlook of Sivaji.^ Besides 
his personal magnetism he w’as an expert in reading 
human character, and his choice of men to help him 
could not be bettered. He was not the victim of any 
Utopian scheme. He was a healthy and practical states- 


‘ ’ Patwardhan and Rawlinsan, op. cit,, pp. 165 & 203. * E. & D., 

op. cit.. VII, pp. 260 & 305. 






SIVAJI’S GREATNESS 




military and political genius, and above an ^ 
^cat man, ])ious, pure and noble. No doubt he some¬ 
times adopted Machiavellian means and caused inordi¬ 
nate suffering particularly to the subjects of his political 
enemies. But to call him a robber and his State a robber 
State is to misunderstand his constructive role and that 
of his people in Indian History. No robber State in the 
history of the world has achieved what Sivaji and the 
Marathas in general accomplished. Because Queen t 
Elizabeth rewarded piracy with a knighthood and condon- | 
ed some misdeeds, it would be unfair to describe her j 
as a pirate queen. ] 

Greatness. Besides his striking military and politi¬ 
cal ability and liis noble character, Sivaji possessed the 
power to create a nation. Not only were his subjects 
better governed than their contemporaries in India but 
welded into a racial unit, and the Marathas so solidified 
defied and frustrated the ambition of Aurangzib and domi¬ 
nated Indian politics in the eighteenth century. ‘^ShivajTs 
real greatness lay in his character and practical ability... 
The imj)erishable achievement of his life was the raising 
of the Marathas into an independent self-reliant people, 
conscious of their oneness and high destiny, and his most 
precious legacy was the spirit that he breathed into his 
race.E..As a moral force he occupies the most remarkable 
position in the history of mediaeval India.Abbe Carre 
appropriately compares him with Gustavus Adolphus II 
(1611-32), “the fiery genius” of Sweden, who fought for 
political and religious liberty. According to Napoleon, 
he revolutionised warfare by organising a mobile infantry 

* Sarkar, op. cit., p. 404. * J. B. O.R.S. (1924), p. 70. 







SAMBAJI 



§1^ 

imperial 


trast with the immobile and glittering imperial 
opposed to him. He strengthened the poor 
resources of his country by plunder. He 
wim’Gu^*«vu» (defeated reputed imperial generals in 
Adolphus n pitched battles during the Thirty Years’ 
War. He gave much attention to civil 
administration. He was courageous, just, tolerant and 
deeply religious. He lived a simple life, fought for ‘‘free- 
dom, truth and the Gospel*’, communicated his imperisha¬ 
ble spirit to his followers, and died at the age of 
thirty-eight. Such a great soul, like Sivaji, has been 
condemned by some as a robber. 


SECTION XV 


THE RAKE‘S PROGRESS & ‘'THE BRAHMAN SEJANUS’ 


Early Life. Sambaji or Sambhuji, the elder son of 
Sivaji (who had two sons and three daughters—Sambaji, 
Rajaram, Sakhu Bai, Ambika Bai and Rajknmari Bai) by 
his first wife Sai Bai, ^vas born in 1657 and made the 
successor of his father on the eve of the latter’s encounter 
with Afzal Khan in 1659. He became a Mughal 
fftansahdar of 5,000 in 1665, accompanied Sivaji to Agra 
in the following year, and was left at Muttra. He was 
separately and safely escorted home after a narrow escape 
at Ujjain, Imprisoned at Panhala for moral laxity in 
1679, he fled to Dilir Khan and became a mansahdar of 
7,000. Aurangzib’s suspicions about him increasing, he 
escaped with the connivance of Dilir Khan and returned 
to Panhala, where, though pardoned, he was practically 
confined again. He hastened to his father’s sick-bed 



SAMBAJI 




id not see him alive. In anger he cut off the 
iie camel which took him to Raigad and put up the 
figure of a headless camel tit the gate of the fort as a 
warning to camels in general! * 

Struggle for the Throne. Sanibaji’s disgraceful 
behaviour as princd and his mother’s death in 1659 enab¬ 
led his step-mother, Soyra Bai Shirke, to get her son 
R ajararn crowned with the support of the ministers' 
But this reversal of the natural order of succession 
intensified the factious spirit and favoured the cause of 
Sambaji, who was supported by the army, thanks to his 
soldierly (lualities and his lavish promises to it. His cap¬ 
ture of Panbala and his display of remarkable energy 
made him the rising sun. He gained Raigad and the 
throne and took bloody vengeance on his step-mother and 
about two hundred of her supporters, but some would date 
this tragedy a year later. Prior to-his coronation early in 
16111 Sambaji went to Parli (near Satara) to request 
Kamdas to attend that ceremon}'. The saint refused to 
see him because of the cruelties he had perpetrated, but 
subsequently wrote to him : “ Make the people one ; I 

fill their minds with the single thought of resisting^ 

the mlechchha (Muslims).If you call yourself a man 

try and do better even than he (Sivaji) did.”' In the same 
yeir a Maratha plot to murder Sambaji and enthrone 
Prince Akbar, the rebel sou of Aurangzib, was divulged by 
the prince to his benefactor, and the chief conspirators 
were put to death. Bloody persecution of Sainbaj i s step¬ 
mother’s relations—the Shirkes—followed, and this is 
represented as “ the massacre of the Shirkes.” 


^ Kinand'and P;:vrasnis, op. cit., pp. 317-8. 
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ieign Relations. The situation created'try 
tm‘s refuge in Maharashtra Avas not exploited by 
Sanibaji, and the disappointed prince left for Persia in 
1687. We have seen Sambaji’s relations with Aurangxib 
and the latter’s comparative failure till 1685, when he 
started his final campaign against Bijapur and Golkonda 
which closed with their annexation in 1686 and 1687 
Respectively. The Maratha king again failed to turn the 
•tables against Anrangzib by taking advantage of his 
preoccupations and difficulties; instead of concentrating 
on anti-Mughal activities, he made two futile attacks on 
Janjira (1680-2) in the possession of the .Siddis. He 
inflicted a signal defeat at Phorda on the Portuguese 
though he failed to capture Goa. In spite of the sufferings 
of the Portuguesfe, Sambaji gained nothing by squandering 
his resources on the West coast. In 1684 he concluded 
a treaty with Richard Keigwin, the rebel Commander of 
Bonilray, who had been favourable to him, and paid 
compensation for the losses the English had sustained 
consequent on Sivaji’s raid on Rajapur in 1661. 

Sambaji’s Character and Failure. We saw the 
circumstances leading to the execution of Samhaji by 
Anrangzib in 1689 and the consequences of that eggregious 
blunder. The former was a daring soldier whose military 
achievements between 1680 and 1684 were not mean. 
His impetuosity did not abandon him even on the eve of 
his execution. He comj)Osed two erotic poems in Hindi 
and read I'almiki’s Ramayait-a regularly. He checked 
the spoliation of temples and approved of reconversion 
to Hindusim; he was an ardent devotee of God Siva. 
But he was cruel and vindictive and lacking in.self-control. 





of the consequences of his actions, he 
OTstinate and alienated his subjects and officers. Above 


KAVI-KALASHA‘; 



all, his addiction to women and drink mined him. He 
Nvasted his resources in fruitless campaigns and debau¬ 
chery, and failed to confound Aurangzib by turning 


to his own advantage the rebellion of Prince Akbar and 


the hostility of Bijapiir and Golkonda towards the Mughal 
Empire. He rejected the good counsels of Sivaji, 
Kamdas, Raghunath Hanmante, H.arnbirrao Mohite and 
others and submitted to the pernicious influence of his 
boon companion, Kavi kalasha Pinnacle of Poets”), who 
enjoyed the title of Chandaqomatya (probably minister of 
religion) and practically superseded the other ministers. 

Kavi-kalasha. Kavi-kalasha was a Brahman of 
Kanauj proficient in the mantra and tafdnx sastras, 
lewd and scheming priest,” who intrigued with Prince 
Akbar and even aimed at becoming the power behind the 
Mughal throne. His ambition and unscrupuloiisness knew 
no bounds. He neglected the interests of the Maratha 
dominions and enyasculated Sambaji by providing him 
with “ an endless succession of pretty and lascivious 
women.” He created a great gulf between his master 
and the lattePs loyal and ddvoted servants, and endangered 
Maratha authority in the Karnatak. His fatal influence 
over the king induced Hambirrao to speak out and bring 
him back to his sense of duty. After that general’s death 
in 1687, Sambaji became increasingly addicted to profli¬ 
gacy and intemperance, and declared on the eve of his 
capture by the Mughals ; Kalasha is a magician, and he 
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tinucd his destructive work with the co-operation 
oT Eis wife to the last moments of his master and praised 
him shamelessly even in the presence of Aurangzib: 
“ O Raja, at the sight of thee King Alamgir cannot 
keep his seat, but has perforce descended from it to do 
thee honour.”^ The minister’s tongue was cut out before 
his execution, along with his master, by Aurangzib. 
Besides making Sambaji unpopular and hated in -Maha¬ 
rashtra, Kavi-kalasha undermined his intellect and will 
and reduced him to the position of a do-nothing king. 
His maladministration ruined the finances of the realm 
and destroyed the discipline and morale of the army, and 
the people’s miseries increased. It is argued that he 
should not be made “ the scapegoat for Shambhu’s 
sios,"^ because the latter had-developed all his vices 
before his contact with the former, and could not 
be reformed by great men like Sivaji and Ranidas. 
No doubt Sambaji was an incorrigible rake, and greater 
persons than Kavi-kalasha had failed to make him 
virtuous. But Sambaji’s evils were aggravated by his 
evil genius, the “new Sejanus,’’ who contributed 
substantially to the tragic developments of the reign ; 
Sejanus, the confidant of the Roman Emperor Tiberius 
(A.D. 14-37), controlled his master for a number of years 
and even aimed at the imperial throne. Sambaji’s very 
few virtues were eclipsed by his many incurable vices 
including systematic violation of women, and his execution 
brought “the catalogue of his crimes’’ to a close and 
stiffened the Maratha national resistance to Aurangzib. 


* Ibid., p. 148. ’ Sarkar. History of Aitrangzih, IV, p. 291 n. 






RAJARAM 
SECTION XVI 

THE REGENCY PERIOD: RAJARAM 

Rajaram (1689-1700), the younger son of Sivaji 
by his third wife Soyra Bai Shirke, became, after 
Sambaji’s death, Regent for his son, 
Character Sivaji II Of Shahu , by Yesu Bai Shirke, 
and assumed the role of “ the prince’s 
servant.” After the fall of Raigad (1689), he fled 
to Jinji. His activities against the Mughals have 
already been outlined. After the Mughal capture of 
Jinji in 1698 he returned to Maharashtra and continued 
his anti-Mughal policy to his death in 1700. His 
imprisonment by Sambaji had made him sober and self- 
restrained. He w’as religious and free from vice, though 
not absolutely. He was spirited and patriotic, courageous 
and warlike, generous and conciliatory. But his acquies¬ 
cence in Santaji Ghorpade’s assassination in 1697 reflects 
oh his character. The policy of de- 
Policy centralisation of royal authority was ne¬ 
cessitated by the political circumstances. 
Maharashtra came under Ramachandra Bavdekar, 
with the title of Huhumat Panah C* Refuge of Autho¬ 
rity”), who, practically independent of Rajaram at Jinji 
from 1689 to 1697, controlled the Maratha generals, 
raided the Mug/i/a/, and aided his compatriots in the 
Karnatak. At Jinji, above the Ashtapradban, stood 
Prahlad Niraji, the Pratinidhi^ who is described as a 
very uncommon person, and, in his total disregard of 

self-interest,.almost a singular instance amongst 

Bramin statesmen.”^ He and the Dictator of Maha- 




' Grant Duff,o/). cit., p. 300. 









RAJARAM 

ovei-shadowed the Regent, Another 
ifatha policy during this period was the revival of 
feudalism. The gloomy situation at the comniencement 
of the Regency period no nione}^ no army, no govern¬ 
ment—,coupled with Aurang^ib’s efforts to seduce the 
Maratha chiefs, necessitated the grant of jcti^hirs to them. 
Frequently they obtained fiefs in regions held by the 
Mughals, and the jaghirdarn conducted and themselves 
financed expeditions even to distant places. Thus stern 
necessity gave a further lease of life to the pernicious 
saranjami system. Though the immediate object uas 
realised, the central defect of the S 3 ^stem was that the 
successoi*s to the first jaghirdar enjoyed the fief without 
rendering any service to the State. “ This habit of enjoy- 
ing land assignments without personal fitness and without 
giving any labour in return, sapptjd the very foundations 
of public service and even the morals of society itself.” ^ 
A third characteristic of Maratha policy* during the regime 
of Rajarain was intensive guerilla warfare which con- 
founded the Mughals. This triple policy was eminently 
successful; the Maratha resources were doubled and the 
kingless State was saved. Santaji Ghor|)ade and others 
crowned themselves with glory. Though Rajaram died, 
his widow Tara I>ai stepped into his place. He was 
neither a milksop nor a personality to be 
compared with his father. It is going too 
^ far to describe Rajaram as “ the second 

,foundei of the Maratha empire.’^ ** His success was 
largel) due to the delegation of his authority to competent 

y Sarde^^i, The Matn Currents of Mat^atha Historv, p. 95. 

* Kincaid andParasiiis, o^. CfV., p. 115. 
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rfen and generals. Still he was not a tool in 
his rebuke to Prahlad Niraji led to his suicide at' 
Pandharpur in 1697. Rajaram’s self-effacement contri^ 
buted to the success of his Regency, because though he 
was not devoid of military ability, he showed no aptitude 
for civil administration. 


SECTION xvn 

SANTAJI CHOHPADE & DHANAJI JADAV 
Santaji Ghoipade. ‘^ finlr’j' distant rflarjo n 

of Baji Ghorpade, th e enemy of Shahji Bhonsle . In 1689 
his daring and brilliant attack on Aurangzib’s camp with 
a view to capturing him, comparable to Sivaji’s night- 
attack on Shayista Khan’s camp, failed to achieve its : 
object, but was a success in other respects. In conse¬ 
quence, the morale of the Maratha army improved, and 
Santaji was made Com mander-in-Chief. He followed 


Kaj*aram to Jinji. In 1690 he was elevated to the 
Ashtapradhan Council as Senapati . He won splendid 
victories over the Mughals at Kaveripa, ., Dodderi and 
Basavajjatam in 1692, 1695 and 1696 respectively. He 
broke with Dhanaji Jadav and defeated him near Con jee- 
veram. In the following year he was assassinated in 
Maharashtra. He possessed the knack to take advantage 
of his enemy’s w eakness, and his successes wcr.j also due 
to the strict discipline he maintained and to the rapidity 
of his movements. Though he was haughty, insubordi¬ 
nate, vindictive and lacking in humanity and the spirit of 
co-operation, he was a military genius who was the terror ’ 
of the Mughal army for seven years. Khafi Khan says ; 

“ There was no Imperial amir bold enough to resist him. 
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loss he inflicted on their forces made the bold- 
estwarrior ,• ^uake/’ ^ Aurang-zib confessed his impotence 
ngainst Sail>iiji, who was the grand hero of the War of 
Independendy.] ‘‘In force of genius he was the greatest 
Maratha soldier after Sivaji.’* ^ 

Dhanaji Jadav. Dhanaji was the son of the great- 
grandson of Jija BaiV father, Jadav Rao ; he was another 
hero of the Regency period remarkable for his courage 
and activity. He earned the title of Jayasinga Rao. San- 
glory made him his great enemy, and for the tragic 
close of his career, Dhanaji was largely responsible. He 

deserted her for Sha hu, 
and became his Commander-in- Chief in 1708. His loyalty 
to his new master was “ n(^ afco ve reproacli^ * * and he died 
in the same ^'ear. In character he was in many respects 
a contrast to Santaji; on the whole he was a sober, self- 
restrained, polished, loyal, {X)litic and capable general 
whose watchwords were moderation and conciliation. 


SECTION XVIII 


THE REGENCY PERIOD (Contd.) : TARA BAI MOHITE 

Tara Bai (b, 1675-d. 1761), the daughter of Hambir- 
rao Mohite, left Raigad with her husband, Rajaram, in 
1689 for Panhala and remained at Vishalgarh, while 
Rajaram hastened to Jinji. In 1691 she travelled by sea 
to Pondicherry via Ramesvaram and rejoined her hus¬ 
band. Her influence over him was not negligible. On 
his death her energy and diplomacy triumphed, and 
the coronation of her son, Sivaji III (b. 1691), together 
her Regency, followed. We have seen how she 


^ E, & D., op, cU., VII, p. 347. * C. H, /., \Y, p, z^5. 












TARA BAI MOfTITE 

Veiled her position and how she plajed 
fieroine in the Maratha offensive against Aurangzib. 
Although her Regency (1700*8) was in several respects 
different from the Regency of 1689-1700, the former was 
a commendable continuation of the latter. Khafi Khan 
praises her wisdom, enterprise, administrative talents and 
popularity among the soldiers. ^ Her masculine energy 
ambition, resourcefulness and o ptimism saved t he Maratha 
Sta te from. Au rang;gib, but after his death her efforts 
to exploit the imperial situation were thwarted by the 
release of Shahu in May, 1707. So she concentrated on 
the task of self-preservation. She d^ounc(^_^Shahu as 
a n impostor and contended that, even if he were th e son 
of Samlxiji, bis claims to the throne w^ould be invafiS 
becauselus father had lost the kingdom and Rajaram had 
r econquered it, and because Rajaram, not Sambaji, had 
been nominated to the throne by Sivaji. She further 
compelled her ministers to swear allegiance to her ison. 
The desertion of Tara Bai by Dhanaji and others 
enabled Shahu to defeat her at Khed (Poona Dt.) in 
November, 1707* Soon after the capture of Satara, he 
made it his headquarters and crowned himself king on 
January, 12, 1708. We shall see how the defects of Tara 
Bai’s character and policy not only precipitated a 
civil war-—her struggle with Shahu ended only in 
1712—but also contributed to the rise of the Peshwas 
and the fall of the Bhonsles. 


» E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 367 & 374. 
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THE GREAT CIVIE WAR 
SECTION XIX 

THE BATTLE OF TOPUR AND AFTER 

War of Succession (1614-7). The tragic happen¬ 
ings following the death of Venkata I in 1614 are 
described in the letter of Fr. Barradas,* dated 1616, 
and in Sanskrit and Telugu works produced at the court 
of Tanjore and other indigenous literature. Sriranga II, 
nephew of the sonless Venkata I, ascended the throne 
in accordance with his uncle’s expressed desire. After 
“about a month and a half,"'^ the new emperor, his 
wife, his two daughters and three of hi.s sons were 
murdered by the party which opposed his succession and 
which was headed by Jagga Raya (brother of a queen 
of Venkata I), who supported the claims to tlie throne of 
the putative son of his sister. The loyalist Yachama 
Nayaka had however succeeded in saidog the boy-prince, 
Ramadeva (son of Sriranga II), with the help of a court 
washerman. Defeated by the imperialists, the rebel 
Jagga marched to the South and joined his allies, the 
Nayaks of Jinji and Madura. Tanjore under Raghunatha 
Nayaka co-operated with Yachama, %vhile Mysore and 
Ikkeri were neutral. The decisive battle was fought in 
1617 at Topur (Tohur, Tanjore Dt.), a village near 
Trichinopoly, and Jagga Raya died. The victory of the 
imperialists was follow'ed by the coronation of Ramadera 
at Kumbhakonam. Though dynastic continuity was 
re-established, the empire was ruined not only materially 
but also morally, and the much diminished presfige of the 

‘ Sewell. A Forgotten Empire, pp. 222-31. ’ Herns, The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, Journal ,of Indian History. V, 
p. 177. 









FOUNDATION OF FORT ST. GEORGE 

|p^ontribiited to the open assertion of indepenJ 
feudatories* The Portuguese at St. Thome became 
independent, William Methwold, the English Factor at 
MasiiHpatam (1618-22), says that the civil war still 
continued in some parts of the country, most of which 
suffered from famine to such an extent that children were 
sold at about 2 sh. 6 ds. each.^ Topiir which substantially 
ended the protracted Civil War was yet the grand 
climacteric of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

Ramadeva (1617-30) and Venkata 11 (1630-42/. 
Vellore superseded Chandragiri as the imperial capital^ 
and Ramadeva reigned nominally till 1630. He was 
succeeded by Venkata II, the grandson of Aliya Ramaraja, 
wiio loved and enjoyed peace, though like his predecessor 
he hastened the decadence of the empire. The war 
between Madura and Mysore about 1633 shows the inv 
potence of the central authority. The Kuniyur (Tinne- 
velly Dt.) Plates of Venkata II, dated 1634, significantly 
give along with his genealogy that of Tirumala'’. 
Nayaka of Madura. Though a conflict between thenw 
was avoided, the emperor lost substantially, and tfief 
over-mighty feudatory’s prestige increased. Venkata 
II confirmed the grant of the site of Fort St, George 
to Francis Day by Damarla Venkata, the Nayak of the 
coast from Pulicat to St. Thome, oh August 22; 1639. 

This Venkata was the son of Chenna 

^ and brother of Damarla Aiya w'ho found- 
ot Fort St. /X, , 

George ed Chennapatriatn (Madras), named after 

his father. According to Day, the 
Xayak’s objects in making that grant and allowing him to 

* Relations ojGolconda, p. 3. 
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fort were commercial and political—the p 
"prepress of his charge and, in particular, the imiX)rtation 


SRIRANGA III 



'oi Persian horses, hawks, apes and parrots and the hope 
•^of safety to his person in emergencies in the new fort 
against his insulting neighbours.” ^ 


SECTION XX 


THE LAST EMPEROR OF VIJAYANAGAR : SRIRANGA III 

In 1645 Sriranga III (1642-72) renewed and extended 
the concessions which the English at Fort St. George had 
Feudatory obtained six years earlier. During the first 
insubordina- decade and a half of his reign he exhibited 
> remarkable energy and determination. Sopn 

after his accession he grappled with the problem of feuda¬ 
tory insubordination, and his war with Tirumala Nayaka 
of Madura developed into a struggle with Tanjore and 
jinji as well, complicated by the intervention of Golkonda 
and Bijapiir. In spite of the co-operation of Mysore and 
IJednur with him, his two attempts to make his iaiperial 
position a reality curiously ended in his expulsion to the 
forests twice, though he achieved success now and then. 


He secretly appealed in vain against the 
Dakhan Sultans to Shah Jahan in 1653 
and 1655, and on the second occasion. 


Appeal to 
Shah Jahan 


j>romiscd to pay the Mughal emperor two and a half crores 
of rupees and an annual tribute, to part w ith 200 elephants ♦ 
and all his jew^els, to become a Mughal jaghirdar, and, if 
necessary, to embrace Islam. Sriranga becarhe an 
em[)eror without an empire and fled to Bednur. The years, 

' William Fos er, The Founding of Fort, St, George (1902), p. 11; 

H. D. Lin e. VesHges of Old Madras, I (1913), pp. 20-1. 
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witnessed bitter warfare between 
5wre. About 1670 Bednur, Tanjore 


Last Hope of 
Ssiranga 


Madura 
and Madura 

combined on behalf of Sriranga against 
Mysore and lost the battle of Erode ; the 
last hope of the emperor vanished^ 
A letter- of Fort St, George to the English Easf 
India Compan)^, dated December, 16, 1672, says :• 

‘‘ Another cloud begins to gather towards the moun- 
taines where the old Gentue King of Cornatta, whose^ 
harsh carriage to his great ones was the losse 
of this countrev, being nev^ly dead, a brothers sonn 
succeeds in his rights.”^ This passage sets at rest all' 
speculation regarding the final date of Sriranga III and! 
supports the contention that the feudatories of tho 
empire should not be made the scai^egoats for that 
emperor’s tragic failure/^ He was nominally succeeded 
by his nephew', Kodandarama, to whom the Ramarajiya- 
mu, the Telugu historical work on the fourth dynasty of 
Vijayanagar, was dedicated. A silver plate grant of 
Sivaji to Sriranga s widow and two sons records the emper¬ 
or’s death as ‘‘a fugitive ‘in the west country’A 
survey of his career induces the conviction 
in us that he was a talented, courageous,, 
energetic and persevering personality who 
attempted to infuse life into the almost moribund 
imperial system, He is eulogised by contemporary 

^ English Records on Shwaji, Pt. I, p. 334. ’ Satliianathaier.. 

Sriranga 111 of Vijayanagar, Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Third Oriental Conference, Madras, pp, 365-’75\ A Vindication of 
Venkitji Bhonste, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Allaha¬ 
bad <193S). p, 598 fi. ® Krishnaswanii Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagdr 
History (1919), p. 512 n. 
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SIVAPPA NAYAKA 





^ r as one who was wiser than his feudatories and 
'who"** alone could save the country?' No doubt his per¬ 
sonal worth deserved better results than those he achieved. 
But a less ambitious {x>licy, a more considerate attitude to¬ 
wards his feudatories than that adopted by him, might 
hai^e been successful. There was a precipitancy in his 
actions and movements which made, his victories mere 
oases in the desert of his failure. Still his emphatic repu¬ 
diation of Venkata II’s nerveless policy and his own efforts 
to metamorphose the rickety empire into an actively func¬ 
tioning organism invest bis career with imperishable glory. 
It is easy to exaggerate the selfishness and blindness of 
his feudatories, as in his case his interests coincided 
ivith those of the empire. It is not true that Sriranga III 
was not at all responsible for his failure, though- he fell 
greatly with the falling State. 


SECTION XXT 


BEDNUH: SIVAPPA KAYAKA & HIS SUCCESSORS 

Virabhadra Nayaka (1629-45) became subordinate to 
Bijapur in 1637 and changed his capital from Ikkeri 
■ Bednur (Nagar) two years later. He was followed by 
Sivappa (1643-60), belonging to the junior branch of the 
family. He enlarged and improved Bednur. He became 
famous by his support to Sriranga III of Vijayanagar, and 
was a conqueror as well as a capable administrator. There 
were frequent conflicts with Bijapur and Mysore. During 
the reign of Somasekhara I (1663-71), Sivaji raided Bar- 
celore (1665), the chief port of Bednur. In 1670 the 
Nayak participated in the battle of Krode and was 
-defeated along with his allies by Mysore. He was 



KANTHIRAV/l narasa 



id by his nobles, and his widow, Cliiermai 
'^from 1671 to 1697. She paid chauih to Sivaji 
from 1676 and welcomed Raja ram at Bednur on his way 
to Jinji in 1689. Five years later she concluded a treaty 
with Mysore. Her adopted son, Basappa I (1697-1714), 
succeeded her, and he w as the author of a voluminous 
Sanskrit poem, Sivatattvaratnctkijra (1709), which deals 
with a variety of subjects including the history of the 
Saiva Nayaks of Keladi, Ikkeri and Bednur. The line 
was brought to an end in 1763 by Haidar Ali who 
captured Bednur and imprisoned the notorious Rani 
Viraminaji (1756-63). ^ 


‘ SECTION XXJJ 

MYSORE: KANTHIRAVA NARASA TO CHIKKADEVA RAYA 

Raja Udaiyar (157^-1617) was su<iceeded by Chama- 
raja (1617-37), w ho annexed Channapatna (Bangalore Db) 

In 1630 and warred with Madura about 
Kanthirava three - years later. Kanthiraviv Narasa 
(1638-59) clished*^ with Bijapur^ in the 
vet^ first year of his reign. During his last three regnal 
years, bis war with Madura was specially ferpcious, and 
he won notoriety for barbarities like cutting off the noses 
of enemies. Jesuit writers describe w^ar of the noses ” 
in which Kanthirava ultimately failed and is said to 
have lost his own nose. He befriended Sriranga III for 
some time. Doddadeva (1659-72) extended his kingdom 
at the expense of Madura and at Erode 
Chikkadeva defeated it and its allies, Tanjore and ;■ 

Bednur, about 1670. Under Chikkadeva 4 
Raya (1673-1704), one of the most famous kings of Mysore , 



and the founder of the modern M>^ore State, the bounda- 
ries of the kingdom were the Palni and Aiiamalai hills in 
^ the South, Salem in the East, Coore: 

Extent of hi« . i x • , 

Kingdom Belur (Hassan Dt.) in the West. 

and Tumkur in the North. He was 

aggressive particularly against Madura and Bednur, 

In 1687 he purchased Bangalore from the Bhonsle 

of Tanjore for three lakhs of rupees; in 1699 he sent an 

embassy to Aurangzib, who was in the Dakhan, and 

made a diplomatic submission to him. The prosperity 

of Seringapatam, the capital from 1610, increased. 

Chikkadeva w^as a great administrator. He established 

Administtc postal system throughout his kingdom 

”tion* strengthened his finances by nume¬ 

rous additional taxes which made him 
unpopular. Popular tradition mentions him as the 
Lord of Nine Crores ’’ and contrasts his niggardliness with 
the liberality of his contemporary, Mangammal, the 
Queen-Regent of Trichinopoly. Chikkadeva constructed 
a dam across the Kaveri for irrigation purposes, and 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly were almost ruined, but heavy 
rains destroyed the anicuL Though a failure, his scheme 
anticipated one of the most gigantic engineering feats of 
the present day—the Kannambadi dam. Himself an 
author, he was a great patron of Kannada learning- His 
court poet and minister, Tirumalarya, 
Literature Composed two historical works including 
the Chikkadevaraja Vamsavali and a 
treatise on rhetoric, and his brother, Singaraya, was 
a poet who produced a free translation of the Ratnavali 
of Harsha of Thanesar. That Kannada work was until 



raghunatha nayaka 





^''ears the only drama in Kanarese literatuf^Jl^ 
adhyaya, another minister of Chikkadeva, wrote 
much to propagate Vaishnavism. That 
Religion great ruler of Mysore, a staunch Vaish- 
nava with Virasaiva convictions like his 
predecessors, was followed by incompetent kings who 
facilitated the usurpation of Haidar Ali in 1761. 


SECTION XXIIl 

JINJI & TANJORE; RAGHUNATHA & VIJAYARAGHAVA 
NAYAKAS 

Jinji. We do not know the final date of Krishnappa 
Nayaka II. His policy of hostility to the Vijayanagar 
Emperor was continued by-his successors, who sided with 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura and contributed to the failure 
of “Sriranga III. The Nayaks of Jinji maintained their 
independence till the conquest of that fort by Bijapur in 
1648. 

Tanjore : Raghunatha Nayaka. Raghunatha 
(1597-1640) played a great part in the Civil War of Vijaya¬ 
nagar and helped Ramadcva to the throne. He was not only 
a great soldier but also an author of many works in Sans¬ 
krit and Telugu, including the Sangitasudha done in colla¬ 
boration with his minister Govinda Dikshita.^ Raghunatha 
was a patron of many scholars. Besides Govinda Dikshita 
and his son Yajnanarayana Dikshita (author of the 
SahityaratnaRaram, a Sanskrit poem throw’ing much 
light on the Civil War in the Vijayanagar Empire), there 


' E> P. Rice. A History of Katt iresc Literature (1921), p. 91. 

* r. P. S. Sastri, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit M S S, 
in the Tanjore Mahtraja Serfoji Sarasvati Mahal Library, XIX (1934) 

p. xxn. 



VijAYARAGHAVA NAYAKA 

Tanjore the talented court poetess, 
i, whose Raqhunctthabhyitdayam in Sanskrit 

I emphasises the king’s part in the battle of Topur, 
j , 'Another lad}', Madhuravani, composed a poein based on 
( the Ramayana, Among the other scholars of the period 
I w€ire Venkatesvara Makhi, another son of Govinda 
; - Dikshita, and Rajachndamani Dikshita, the son of Ratna- 
kheta Srinivasa Dikshita who had lived at the court of 
( Surappa Nayaka of Raghunatha permitted the 

settlement of the Danes at Tranquebar in 1620, and two 
years later expressed his surprise at the English failure 
: to found a trading station in his kingdom in spite of 

his willingness to w^elcorne them. 

Vijayaraghava Nayaka. Vijayaraghava (1640-731, 
the son of Raghunatha, was a very pious king whose 
religious exercises attracted the attention of the Jesuits. 

is a Telugu drama comme¬ 
morating his father’s services to the Vijayanagar 
Emperor, Ramadeva, during the Civil ar. Though Vijaya¬ 
raghava co-operated with Tirumala Nayaka and the ruler 
of ji against Sriranga III, he never showed the courage 
of his convictions. He betrayed his allies to the emperor 
and subsequently followed a w'eak and vacillating policy, 
atid his kingdom and people suffered much. He submitted 
v.'ith docility to both Golkonda and Bijapur. Negapatam 
was captured by the Dutch from the Portuguese in 1659, 
The hostility of Vijayaraghava to Chokkanatha Nayaka 
V culminated in 1673 in a war between the tw’o; Tanjore 
was besieged, and the former, refusing to ydeld, died 

' Jbid., pp. XXIII XXIV; M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classi-^ 
cal Sanskrit Literature (1937), pp. 230*6. 
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VENKAJI BHONSLE 



bravely. V^'enkaji, the half-brother of Sivaji, | 
sent by the Sultan of Bijapur to enthrone Chengamala j 
Das (a Nayak prince of Tanjore), executed his com- ; 


mission in 1675, but usurped the throne in the following i 
year. ; 


SECTION XXIV 

THE BHONSLES OF TANJORE: 
VENKAJI 8c SHAHH 11 


Venkaji Bhonsle. Venkaji (1676-85), the son of 


Shahji Bhonsle by Tuka Bai, was born some time after \ 
the birth of Sivaji (1630); his career was comparatively | 
uneventful till he inherited his father' s iai^hirs in [ 

Karnatak in 1664 . Next year he fought for his master, the ; 
Adil Shah, against Jai Singh and Sivaji. It was in conse- j, 
quence of the incapacity of the restored Nayak prince of ; 
Tanjore to organise an orderly administration that Venkaji 
usurped the royal authority in 1676. A Jesuit letter of 
the same year praises ‘‘ the justice and wisdom of his 
government ’’ and his beneficent agricultural policy. He 
attempted to conclude an alliance with the French at 
Pondicherry. We have seen his collision with Sivaji in 
1677 and the latter’s triumph. Venkaji helped Chokka- 
natha Nayaka against Mysore and was active in other ♦ 
ways, but his reputation for civil administration 
vanished. The Jesuit letters of 1682 and 1683 describe 
his tyranny—oppressive taxation and spoliation of 
temples. His financial difficulties must be attributed to 
his costly peace with Sivaji, to the inundations of 1677 
and 1680, and to his own wars, and the Jesuit writers say 






SHAHJI BHONSI.E II 


H'f. 


•anny at Jinji was even worse. He should be giveii 
some credit for continuing the cultural policy of the 
Nayaks of Tanjore and for preparing the ground for the 
cultural eminence attained by Tanjore under his 
successor. In many ways he followed in the footsteps 
of his father, and there is a striking similarity between 
the Karnatak career of Shahji and the career of his 
favourite son, who came under the full control and com¬ 
plete influence of his father. ^ On the whole, Venkaji 
acquitted himself as a worthy son of Shahji and was cast 
in a heroic mould, though he cannot stand comparison 
with Sivaji. 

Shahji IL Shahji II (1685-1712), the eldest son of 
Venkaji, must have ascended the throne by 1685. 
Bangalore was sold to Mysore in 1687. Tanjore became 
subordinate to the Miighals in 1694. About 1700 Mangkrn- 
mal of rrichinopoly defeated Shahji decisively. Manucci 
represents the latter as a persecutor of Christianity in 
contrast with Manganimabs benevolent attitude towards 
that religion. Shahji is famous in the annals of culture 
as a Sanskrit author entitled Ahhhiava Bhoja and as the 
patron of a multitude of scholars.^ He gifted away the 
village of Shahjirajapuram (Tiruvisalur, near Kumbha- 
konam, Tanjore Dt.) to forty-six Pandits including his great 
court poet, Kamabhadra Dikshita alias Aiya Dikshita the 
author of the drama Janakiparinayam, a great work, the 
poem Patanjalicharitaf and several other compositions. 


* Satbianathaier, A Vindication of Venkaji Bhonsle, Proceedings- 
of the Indian History Congress, AUahahad {W^), 

^ I^. P. S. Sastri, op. cit., pp. XXVIl-XXXVll; K. R. Subramaiuaii, 
The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore (1928), pp. 29-35. 
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™,'i wrote t\i& SfingtiTcrtHctnjoit'i^iThaJiyotn, a di 
mpresenting his patron as lover and hero. The cultural 
eminence of Tanjore continued under the succepors of 
Shahji II \ whose line came to an end in 1855. 


SECTION XXV 

MADURA AND TRICHINOPOLY : TIRUMALA NAY AKA 
TO RANI MANGAMMAL 

Kiishnappa III and Virappa II. The icign of 
Krishnappa Nayaka III (1601-9) witnessed the organisation 
of the Marava or Ramnad country' under 
Oriain of th« Setupatis about 1605 and the com- 

etupatis jnencement of the labours of the Italian 
missionary, Robert de Nobili, at Madura in the following 
year. The Jeshit Father’s letter of 1610 gives some 
account of educational organisation: “ In Madura there are 
more than 10,000 students, distributed m 

Educatien different cla.sses of two to three hund- 
red...; these students are all Brahmans, 
for only they have the right to apply themseh es tO' the 
study of the higher sciences...In order that the students 
may not be distracted by the necessity of providing for 
their maintenance, Bisnagar (Vijayanagar) and the great 
Nayak have made splendid foundations, whose revenues 
are sufficient for the remuneration of the masters and the 
subsistence of all the students.”* Virappa Nayaka II 
(1609-23), conspicuous on the rebel side m the 
imperial War of Succession (161 4-7), w as defeated 

^ • Krishnam^ariar" oJ>. crt.. pp. 240-9. ‘ Sathianathaier. History 
c f the Naycths of Madunx, p. 257. 






:al of his kingdom from Madtira to Trichinopoly, 


allies at Topur. In 1616 he had changec 


TIKUMALA KAYAK A 



About that time the aggression of M)^ore 
De NohiU against Madura started. De Nobili realis¬ 
ed the difficulties of his work at Madura in 
spite of his new approach to-"tbe problem of conversion 
to Christianity—adoption on his part of the life as far as 
possible of an Indian sannyasin, . himself a 

Roman Brahman, toleration of harmless Hindu customs, 
and the study of Sanskrit and the language of the people 
in order to appeal effectively to them. 

Timmala Nayaka. Tirumala Nayaka (1623-59) 
came into conflict with Mysore about 1633. He changed 
his capital to Madura alx)ut 1634. In 
1634-5 he invaded Travancore, and two 
years later conducted a campaign against 
the Setupati, in both gases with success. He w'as the 
greatest opj>onent of Sriranga III, and the war between 
them developed on a large scale, involving Tanjore, Jinji, 
Golkoitda and Bijapur* By 1656 the emj^eror had failed 
finally. During the dast three years (1656-9) of Tiru- 
mala’s reign was waged “ the war of the noses ” between 
Madura and Mysore, and his success in it w^as due to the 


support of bis feudatory, the Setupati- 
The relations of Madura were on the 
^^'hole friendly towards the Portuguese and 


Burope&n 

Nations 


hostile towards the Dutch, who captured Tuticorin in 
1658 from the Portuguese. De Nobili's missionary activi¬ 
ties were extended to the neighbouring districts as far as 
Salem ; he died in 1656, and his literary labours w ere ex¬ 
tensive. *Dn the whole Tirumala Nayaka took a favourable 




TXRUMALA nayaka 

towards Christianity. A rebel againsti 
of Vijayanugar, he was, unlike Vijayaraghava of 
Tanjore, a soldier, courageous and ambi- 
tious. HisStatesmanship is called in ques¬ 
tion by some on the ground that he invited 
Golkonda and Bijapur to interfere in his war wdth Sriranga 
IILBut the emperor himself welcomed alliances with those 
Muslim States and invoked the help of the Mughat 
Padishah. No doubt Tirumala’s wars strained his resources 
and increased the sufferings of his kingdom, The Jesuits^ 
the severest critics of his policy, observe ; 

Buildings “ One cannot refuse him great qualities, but 
he tarnished their glory towards the end of > 
his life by vices and follies which nothing can justify. His 
reign was rendered illustrious by works of rnagnificenccv , 
truly royal; among these are the pagoda of 
Madura, some public buildings, and, above all, the 
king’s palace whose colossal proportions and wonderful 
boldness recall the ancient monuments of Thebes. He ^ 
loved and protected the Christian religion.*’ ^ He patro¬ 
nised Nilakantha Dikshita,the distinguished 
Sanskritist who wrote a number of works 
like the Srvalilarriava, the Gangavata- 
rana and the Nalachariianatakay and w charnpu^ the 
yUlakanthavijaya de^iymg with the story of the churning 
of the ocean, was composed in 1638. He was the 
of Ramabhadra Dikshita, the Pandit-in-Chief of Shahji II 
of Tanjore. 

Chokkanatha Nayaka and Viiappa Nayaka IV- 

Chokkanatha I (1659-82), the grandson of .Tirumala 

‘ Sathianatlwiier, op, tii., p, 269. 
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GranTiis 


(whose son ruled for a few months), began 
well and shifted the capital finally to Trichinopoly 
in 1663. His conqijest of Tanjore was soon followed by 
the establishment of ■ Maratha rule there. He suffered 
from the aggression of Mysore and lost Salem and 
Coimbatore. About 1678 Rustam Khan, a Muslim 
advi nturer, usurped the throne and misruled for two 
years. During Ghokkanatha’s last years, Mysore besieged 
Trichinopoly, but was forced to withdraw by the inter¬ 
vention of the MarathaS of Tanjore and Jinji. The 
Foundation great Kilovan Setupati of Ramnad was a 
PudukWtai capable administrator. He favoured his 
stata wife’s brother, Raghunatha, who became 
the founder of the Pudukkottai State. Christianity con¬ 
tinued to enjoy the substantial favour of Chokkanatlia 
who, consequent on his political failure, developed into a 
copy of Vijayarjjghava of Tanjore. \ irappa IV (1682-9), 
the son of Chokkanatha by Mangammal, was a young 
and vigorous ruler of considerable ability w'ho rehabi¬ 
litated the internal affairs of his kingdom, which had 
suffered much in the previous reign. 

Mangatnmal. Mangammal (1689-1706) became 
Regent for her grandson Chokkanatha II, the posthumous 
son of Virappa IV. Like the rulers of 
Wavs Tanjore and Mysore, she submitted to 
Aurangzib. The siege of Trichinopoly by 
the Mysore general failed. Her inv.asion of Travancore 
^ about 1697 was successful as well as her 

Setupalp^* war w'ith Tanjore about 1700. Persecution 
of Christianity in Rtimnad culminated in the 
execution-in 1693 of John de Britto, the famous missionary, 




RANI MA>1 gammaL 

unatha Teva, the Ki/avan betupati, who del 
migaThmars army and became independent about 1702. 
He died in 1710 after ruling over the Mara\'a country for 
abo«t thirty-six years. In her attitude towards religion 
Mangaminal shone far above her contemporaries. Accord- 

ing to Manucci, she said that '‘just as 
Mangammars i, , , ^ , 

Greatness somc Were allowed to eat rice and others 

meat, so also was it lawful for each man 
to practise or adopt whatever religion seemed to him the 
best/'^ She favoured Christian missionaries and was 
well disposed towards her Christian subjects. She was 
well served by her great Prime Minister, Narasappaiya. 
Her name is proverbial for charity. Her activities in road 
making and irrigation and in providing for the comforts of 
travellers made her famous. Her vigour and wisdom 
strengthened the Nayak power though she failed against 
the Setupati. Her death was followed by the decadence 
of the kingdom under Chokkanatha II 
(1706-32), whose excessive religious fer¬ 
vour made him neglect his royal duties 
and resulted in ministerial maladministration. He was 
succeeded by his queen, Minakshi (1732-6). She was 
betrayed by Chanda Sahib, who usurped her authority 
and imprisoned her, with the result that she committed 
suicide. 


Fall o£ the 
Kingdom 


^ Irvine, S^or/a Vo Mogorby Manucci,\lil (1907), p. 353. 
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SECTION XXVI 

DECADENCE OF THE PORTUGUESE 


THE POltTUGOESE DECLINE 



Stages. The Portuguese decadence in the East, 
starting from 1580, the date of the union of Portugal 
and Spain, was rapid in the seventeenth century on account 
of the hostility towards thW of the Dutch, the English 
and other powers. The itaval victories of the Engljsb 
captains. Best and Downton, in 1612 and 1615 off Surat 
shattered the prestige of the Portuguese, who were 
deprived of Ormuz in 1622 by the English and Shah 
Abbas the Great. In 1632 Shah Jahan ruined the 
Portuguese settlement at Hughli. The Dutch cap¬ 
tured the Spice Islands early in their career in the 
East and finally Malacca in 1641, and the Portuguese 
signed away in that year their monopoly of the 
spipe trade and recognised the Dutch conquests. In 
1654 the English were allowed to trade in all the eastern 
possessions of the Portuguese, who ceded Bombay to them 
in 1661. By 1663 Ceylon and several other Portuguese 
possessions on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts had 
been conquered by the Dutch, who seized Cochin in that 
year. Thus the Portuguese were practically confined to 
the territories they hold today except Bassein which 
was captvired by the Matathas in 1739. 

Causes. The fall of the Portuguese Eastern Empire 
was the cumulative effect of a number of factors opera¬ 
ting in a larger sphere. The disappearance of some of the 
factors which favoured their astonishing success in the 
first half of the sixteenth century is to be noted: their 
naval power was eclipsed by that of Holland and England; 
their freedom from European competition ceased; their 


/ 
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Empire Diffi' 
cult to Defend 


TXiE PORTtIGUESE DECLINE 


methods produced a reaction; and the 
"t^ndition of India changed. The frontier of the 
Portuguese naval empire was “ a sinuous 
route from Natal north-east to -Ormuz, 
from Ormuz south-east to Cape Comorin, 
from Comorin north-east again to Bengal, then south¬ 
east to Malacca, Java and the Spice Islands — a jagged 
semi-circle of over 15,000 miles.”^ To hold this lengthy 
and irregular coast line against all rivals was extremely 
difficult. According to the highest estimate, Portugal 
contained not more than three million people. Brazil 
was another region which absorbed her 
^'n'power cnergj'. For their early success in the 
j East many lives had to be sacrificed. 

Cholera, malaria and dysentery reduced their number. 
The inadequacy of man-power w’as met by the importa¬ 
tion of slaves, and as early as 1 525 Portuguese convicts 
and immature young men were recruited for service in* 
the East, Portugal could not supply the men necessary 
for the maintenance of her eastern empire. Slavery 
at home and mixed marriages abroad produced? 

deterioration in national character and/ 
Home and physique. The heroic age of Portugal was 
Abroad succeeded by the age of slave-mentalitv% 
The moral decadence of her people exhibited itself in 
several ways* There was a dearth of great men. Mis¬ 
rule and corruption became common. Patronage was 
abused, and Indian appointments became dowries to 
Portuguese girls. The vicious system of small salaries: 
and large p^quisites was in vogue. The Captain of 

' Hunter, A .History of British India, 1, p. 134. 
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received a salary of £ 300 j)er ani 
total earnings amounted to £ 20,000. Portuguese 
commercial prosperity' was adversely affec- 
ted by the continued existence of royal 
trade with all the evils of paternalism and 
by the serious rivalry of Portuguese private trade. 
The bullionist views of the century led to the exchange 
of goods for money which was not diverted to productive 
■enterprise. While Portuguese capital was wasted in war 
and luxury, industry flourished in the European countries 
which purchased goods from the Portuguese. Antwerp 
became great commercially, industrially and financially, 
particularly after the immigration of the Jews sent away 
from Portugal. The Dutch and the: English who acted as 
the middlemen of Indo-Portuguese trade resolved to 
establish direct trade connection with India and avoid 
Portuguese intervention. We saw how the trade of Goa 
suffered seriously on account of the destruction of the city 
of Vijayanagar in 1565. Religious intole- 
ranee and the atrocities of the Inquisition 
■ ® at Goa (established in 1560) in the seven¬ 

teenth century produced disastrous effects. The objec¬ 
tionable methods employed by the Portuguese including 
their indulgence in piracy created many enemies who 
eagerly w'cleomed and co-operated with the Dutch and 
the English. The changed political 
condition of India brought the Portuguese 
into contact with the Mughals, the 
Mavatbas and the Bijapuris. Portugal’s “ sixty years’ 
•captivity ” (1580-1640) to Spain accelerated the process of 
decadence. During that period the Portuguese.national 




•led down, and the dearth of great men I 


THE DUTCH IN THE ARCHIPELAGO 



^nspicuous. Their resources were wasted in Philip II’s' ’ 
struggle with Holland and England. Patronage was in-' ■ 
creasing!}'abused, and Indian offices were- 
Rivalry of sold at the Spanish court. Moreover,- 


Holland and 
England 


Portugal incurred the hostility of the ene-- 
mies of Sfiain. Holknd had failed in the 


discovery of a new sea-route to India. Her nationah , 
spirit was stimulated by her hard-won independence,- ^ 
and she regarded her attacks on the Portuguese possessions 
in the East as merely a continuation of her overthrow of' 
Spanish authority at home. Protestant England had no- 
longer any regard for Papal Bulls guaranteeing the Portu- ^ 
guese monopoly of commerce. Elizabeth declared that 
the sea and air belonged to none. Like Holland, England 
had made fruitless attempts to find out a new route toi 
India. After the defeat of the Spanish Armada, her grow¬ 
ing sea-power and self-confidence and the settlement of her 
internal troubles prepared her for challenging the Portu¬ 
guese commercial ascendancy in the East. The two . 
Protestant nations with their naval pow-er succeeded ii> 
breaking through the Portuguese monopoly of commerce. 


SECTION XXVII 

THE DUTCH IM THE EAST 


The Malay Archipelago. The publications of the 
Dutchman, Linschoten, w'ho lived at Goa from 1583 td 
1589, guided the first Dutch commercial expeditioi* 
(1595-7) to the East, via the Cape of Good Hope, undeT 
Cornelius Houtman jvho reached Java. This ventiue^ 
organised by the merchants of Amsterdam, stimulated the 
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Dutch for trade in 




spices—pepper, cinnamon, 
mace and nutmegs —^ and a number of trading 
companies which came into existence were amalgamated 
into the United Company (1602) by the,State which gave 
it t!ie monopoly of Eastern trade and a charter for 
twenty•'One years and invested it with full powers^ legisla¬ 
tive, administrative and judicial in the East, Thus it 
became “ a great instrument of war and conquest.’" At 
home the government of the Company was a complex 
mechanism, and the Council of Seventeen, coming between 
the Company and the State, was subject to the influence 
of the latter. Abroad, from 1609, the administration of 
tTi» Company was in the hands of a Governor-General, 
ai)p0itited for five years and advised b}" a nominated 
council, which was no real check on his absolute powers. 
In questions of high policy, the provincial Governors 
were subordinate to him. The rapid success of the 
United Company in the East was due to the almost free 
exercise of its sovereign powers by the Governor-General, 
whose office was attractive to men of great ability. Jan 
Pietersoon Coen, who was Governor-General from 1618 
to 1623 and from 1627 to 1629 truly erected 
a Dutch Empire in the Archipelago. In 1619 he founded 
the imperial capital Batavia on the ruins of Jacatra in 
java and developed his idea of conquest for trade. He 
pt'osecuted his scheme without shrinking from the in¬ 
humanity of some of the methods he employed; for 
example, forced labour. Innocent people were enslaved 
by questionable means. Malacca was seized in 1641 
from the Portuguese during the Governor-Generalship of 
Van Diemen (1636-46). 
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Tragedy o£ Amboyna (1623). The fit 

the Dutch and the English in the Archipelago . 
became irreconcilable in spite of negotiations between 
the two powers in Europe. The former concentrated on 
Java and the Spice Islands or Moluccas. The Treaty of 
Defence made in 1619, aiming at the partial union of the 
two companies, proved unwwkable within two 
years, because they were in different stages of growth. 
Moreover, the Dutch in the East did not like the very 
presence of Englishmen in the Archipelago. In 1621-2 
tfic) latter were driven out of Lantor and Pulo Run, two 
small islands near Atnboyna (south of the Spice Islands, 
or in a sense one of those islands). Nineteen Englishmen 
including the Agent, Tow^erson, and several Japanese 
soldiers were charged with an attempt to capture the 
Dutch fort (in which they were residing according to the 
terms of the treaty of 1619) iiiiAmboyna (taken from the 
Portuguese in 1605) by its Governor, Van Speuit, im¬ 
prisoned and tortured in order to extort confessions fiorn 
them. Finally Towerson, nine of his compatriots and 
nine Japanese were executed. This “massacre, which 
may be regarded either as a judicial murder or a tragic 
failure of justice according to the view formed of the 
intentions of the judges,^ created unforgettable ill- 
feeling between the English and the Dutch. The former 
understood the untenability of their position in the 
Archipelago against the latter and gave up their contest 
with them in that region though they continued to hold 
a few possessions there. This led to their increased 
attention to India, which ultimately proved immensely 


» Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 23 n. 
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rial to them, Thus the tragedy of AmboynS may 
Considered as a blessing in disguise to England, but 
it could not then have been regarded in that light. 
Nothing was however done to avenge the great injury 
and shame as James I was contemplating a pro-Dutch 
policy, and it was left to Cromwell t6 secure to the 
Company in 1654 an indemnity of :^'85,000, besides 
comixinsation to the heirs of the victims of that tragedy. 

Dutch Activities in India and Ceylon. The 
Dutch established factories at Masulipatam in 1605 and 
five years later at Pulicat. Consequent on the destruc¬ 
tion of their factory in the latter place by the Portuguese 
of St. Thome in 1612, the fortress of Geldria was erected 


in the following year. “ What took them (tlie Dutch) to 


India in the first instance was rather the requirements of 
the Archipelago (cotton goods) than of the European 
market; in other words, it was a distinctly subsidiary 
interest.”^ The factory at Surat was established in 1617 
(subsequently at Agra and other places) and ac Chinsura 
(near Hughli, Bengal), where Fort Gustavus was built. 
Ceylon was taken from the Portuguese during 1638-58 
by the Dutch, Who captured Tuticorin in 1658, Nega- 
patam in 1659, Quilon in 1661, Cranganore in 1662, and 
Cochin and Cannanore in 1663; Vengurla had been 
fortified in 1637. The conquests on the Malabar coast 
were placed under Cochin. In 1689 Negapatam which 
became the headquarters of the Dutch on the Coromandel 
coast was fortified better than Pulicat, which had been 
the Governor’s residence till that year. It is worthy of 
note that Abraham Roger (ius) the Dutch missionary. 


C. H.l. V, p. 32. 
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THE DUTCH SUCCESS 

^Pulicat from 1631 to 1641 and that he transIMed 
and Vairagya Satakas of Bhartrihari—the first 
Sanskrit poet known to Europeans—and wrote still 
(1898) perhaps the most complete account of South Indian 
Hinduism, though by far the earliest.”^ 

Causes of Dutch Success. The grand success of 
the Dutch was due to the national character of their 
effort. They regarded their attack on the Portuguese 
Empire in the East as a continuation of their V/ar of 
Independence against. Spain. From the commercial, 
naval, industrial, financial and intellectual points of view, 
Holland oui-distanced her rivals. The organisation of 
the United Company and its constitution strengthened its 
position in the East. Almost from the beginning the 
Dutch had a clear conception of their objective, and their 
methods, though ruthless, were conducive to the success 
of their commercial and imperial policy. The ability of 
Coen, the Dutch Albuquerque, and the energy of Van Die¬ 
men contributed to the triumph of their compatriots in 
the East. In the Archipelago there was no strong indi¬ 
genous power to check their progress, whereas Portuguese 
oppression and misrule made the Dutch appear as deliverers^ 
In spite of their heroism the Portuguese were in a deeply 
decayed condition. Moreover, the English Company’s 
opposition to the Dutch w^s comparatively weak in 
organisation and resources ; it possessed neither national 
nor royal support. The foreign policy of the Early 
Stewarts was contrary to the Company’s interest;. The 
English people were involved in struggles with the 
Crown and influenced by bulUonist views, and the Com- 


' Ibid., p. 53. 
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creature of the royal prerogative, was regarded as 
iy working against the national interests as it exported 
bullion and imported spices, 

SECTION XXVIII 

DANISH AND FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 

Tranquebar and Serampore. The East India 
Company of the Danes founded in 1616 secured the 
favour of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore who welcomed 
their seitlement at Tranquebar in 1620. Crape acquired 
that place and Admiral Gedde followed him, concluded a 
treaty with the Nayak, and kid the foundations of the 
fortress of Dansborg,^ The main business of the Company 
was to carry Indian goods to the Malay Archipelago and 
bring back spices, and its limited success was not encoura¬ 
ging. Its factory at Balasore (Orissa) was destroyed 
•about 1642 by the local Governor. A settlement at 
Serarnpore (between Howrah and Hughli) was founded 
about 1676. After many vicissitudes of fortune Tranque¬ 
bar, Serarnpore and a bit of ground at Balasore were 
sold in 1845 to the English Company for twelve and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 

Pondicherry and Chandernagore. In 1664 the 
first important French East India Company came into 
existence owing to the exertions of Colbert, the famous 
Finance Minister of Louis XIV who himself patronised the 
venture. Factories were founded at Surat in 1668, at 
Masiilipatam in the following year, and at Bantam (near 
Batavia, Java) soon after. The French occupation of 

' J. F- Fenger, History nf the Tranquebar Mission (1842. edition of 
1906), p. 5. 
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Martin 


ONDICHERHY AND CHANDEKNAGORE 

in 1672 was undone by the Dutch in 
'same year Francois Martin founded Pondicherry 
on a site granted by Sher Khan Lodi. Sivaji^s invasion of 
the Coromandel coast (1677) and his 
overthrow of Sher Khan made Martinis 
position difficult as his neutrality was 
demanded by the invader, who showed 
his goodwill to him, though the Maratha officials extort¬ 
ed money from the people of Pondicherry. Recalled to 
Surat in 1681, Martin returned to Pondicherry in 1686. 
He improved jfhd trade of the place. About 1690 a 
factory was^ established at Chandemagore. Three years 
later the Dutch captured Pondicherry which the French 
regained only in 1699. Martin contributed much to the 
, progress of French trade and erected Fort St. Louis at 
Pondicherry which had been splendidly fortified by the 
Dutch during their occupation of that town for six years^ 
In spite of financial and {>oliticaI difficulties and without 
home support, Martin made it a prosperous I>ench settle¬ 
ment with a population of 40,000, while Surat, Masuli- 
patam and Bantam were given up. He died on the 
last day of 1706, at the age of seventy-two after labour¬ 
ing hard for thirty-eight years in India on behalf of his 
country. It is held that he anticipated ‘‘all the elements 
of the great projects of Dupleix. The period, 1706-20, 
is one of stagnation in the history of the French in India. 


M. Paul Kaeppelin, ha Compagnie 
Ftancois JAartin (1908). pp. 467 & 651 
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SECTION XXIX 



THE VICISSITUDES OF THE ENGLISH 
EASriNDIA COMPANY 

C Charters of 1600 and 1609. We saw how 


» -ECrigUind was ripe for questioning the Portuguese com¬ 


mercial domination in the East. Her interest in Eastern 
adventure was stimulated by the letters of Fr. Thomas 
Stephens, the English Jesuit living at Goa, to his father, 
by Ralph Fitch’s return home in 1591 after extensive 
travels including a visit to Agra, and by the publications 
and Eastern expedition of the Dutchmen, Linschoten and 
Houtman respectively. Consequently was brought into 
existence as a corporate body “ the Governor and Com* 
pany of Merchants of London trading into the East 
Indies ” (the English E. 1. C.), on December 31, 1600, by 
the clwterof Queen Elii:abeth (15.58-1603). The Company 
obtained the niono{X)ly of English commerce in the East, 


from the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait 


S^^he'E-^irc. Magellan, for fifteen years but termin¬ 


able on two years’ notice. Its affairs were 


managed by a Go^'ernor, a Deputy Governor, a Treasurer 
and a Committee of Twenty-four (later Court of Directors) 
-—originally nominated but subsequently elected by the 
members—, subject to the control of “ the General Court 
(later Court of Proprietors), which consisted of share¬ 
holders or ordinary members (called “ freemen ” of the 
Company), the amount of a share being fixed finally at 
£500. James I’s charter of 1609 strengthened .the Com¬ 
pany’s position, and there was to be no time-limit to its 
exclusive trade privilege, wdiich could however be 
terminated by the Crown on three years’ notice. 
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le System. From 1600 to 1612 Sej 
were undertaken, and after the completion of a 
Voyage, the profits were divided among the subscribers. 
The SASte'in was defective in several ways as each 
Voyage, lasting for about two years, was treated as a 
separate venture; overlapping of Voyages resulted in un¬ 
healthy competition among the Agents of the different 
Voyages; the losses of one venture could not be set 
against the profits of another venture; and in these cir¬ 
cumstances sufficient capital was not forthcoming. So 
during 1612-61 subscriptions were raised for a number of 
Voyages, but the idea of a Separate Voyage persisted. 
From the latter year, the system of Permanent Joint-stock 
was adopted ; the defects of the Separate Voyages disap- 
pear(.*d and the Company’s trade system became modern 
and satisfactory. 

The Early Stewarts. During the reigns of James I 
(1603-25) and Charles I (1625-49), the Comj>any’s position 
was very weak as it suffered from the national prejudice 
against monopolies, and was distrusted as a creature of the 
royal prerogative. The constitutional spirit of the period 
made it unpopular. Further it was regarded as the 
emaisculator of the country on the ground that bullion 
which should be conserved was wasted in the purchase of 
spices. Therefore the Company could obtain support only 
from the Crown, but James I and Charles 1 exploited it 
for their own financial purpose though their foreign policy 
was prejudicial to its interests. Moreover, Sir William 
Courteii’s Association obtained in 1635 a royal charter for 
trading in the East, and its activities were ruinous to the 
old Company till their agreement in 1649. 



tr,:' ■ ^ W 
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Lord Protector. Cromwell (1653-8) underSCcxS 
nationial value of East India trade, and bis energetic ^ 
foreign policy and statesmanship eased the Company’s 
situation. In 1654 he obtained compensation from the 
Dutch for th'&ir Amboyna outrage and concluded a treaty 
* with Portugal by which freedom of trade was allowed to 
Englishmen in her eastern dominions. ‘‘His union of 
conflicting Anglo-Indian interests in 1657 anticipated the 
great Parliamentary fusion of those interests fifty years 
later. Under his charter the E. I. C. transformed itself 
from a feeble relic of the mediaeval trade-guild into the 
. vigorous forerunner of the modern Joint Stock Company.” ^ 
The Later Stewarts. The gcKdwill. of Charles II 
(1660-85) was abundantly shown to the Company. Its 
Directors regarded him as “the sun who influenced all 
their actions,” in the absence of whose rays “ they must 
wuther and decay.” His charters of 1661, 1669, 1677 and 
1683 and that of James II (1685-8) in 1686 invested the 
Comptuny with “ the attributes of a delegated sovereignty/" 
Its piosfxirity during the Restoration period is clear from 
the fact that it was able to pay a dividend of twenty-five 
per cent per annum. 

The commercial prosperity of the Company and the 
action of Sir Josia Child (Governor, 1681-7) and Sir John 
^ , Child (President of Surat and Governor of 

New Compa- Bombay, 1682-90) against interlopers or in* 

truders into its monopoly, had made many 
its enemies, who gained an opportunity to 
attack it on account of its disastrous war with Aurang 2 rib 
ending ial690 in its submission tc ’ " ..Opposition to the Old 


* Sr. » Hunter, op. cit., II (1912). pp. 141 Sc 183. 
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ion Company was due to various consideration!^ 
f^vas unfairly regarded as detrimental to the economic 
interests of the country on mercantilist grounds. Further, 
coffee, one of its imports, was condemned as “ most useless 
since it serves neither for nourishment nor •debauchery/’ ^ 
Other groups of critics attacked its monopoly or its joint- 
stock organisation. In 1690 its enemies founded tl>c 
Dowgate Association and attempted to obtain Parlia¬ 
mentary support to their point of view. But in 1693 
Sir Jc>sia Child succeeded by bribery on a vast scale in 
providing the Old Company with a new royal charter, 
though in spite of his efforts Parliament passed a resolution 
in the following year : *‘That all the subjects of England 
have equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless prohi¬ 
bited by Act of Parliament.” In 1695 a Parliamentary 
enquii*y exposed the recent corrupt practices of the Old 
Company. In 1698 the Dowgate Association became a 
corporate body and was known as the General Society, 
and most of its subscribers soon formed themselves into a 
Joint-Stock Company, which was incorporated by the 
Crown as ‘‘The English Company trading to the East 
Indies.” This Company (New) and the Old Company 
competed with each other ruinously at home and in the 
E^t, but their unseemly contest was ended in 1702 by an 
agreement, which w^as made permanent in 1708 by an 
Act of Parliament. The details of the scheme of amalga¬ 
mation were left to the decision of Lord Godolphin, w hose 
award in the same year was given effect to in 1709. Thus 
came into existence the “ United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies,” and the vicissi- 


* P. E. Roberts, History of British India (1938), p. 47, 
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home of the Company founded in 1600 ca 


Bantam. The English Company's first Voyage to 
the East (1601-3) nisulted in the establishment of a 
factory at Bantam (Java). Its struggle with the gigantic 
Dutch enterprise culminated in the “massacre” of 
Amboyna (1623), and subsequently its attention w^as largely 
given to India, though Bantam and Bencoolen (vSumatra) 
continued in its possession till 1682 and 1824 respectiv'ely. 

SECTION XXX 

SUKAT AND BOMBAY 

Surat Captain Hawkins was at Agra from 1609 to 
1611, but failed to secure the sanction of the Mughal 
Emperor for the establishment of an English factory at 
Surat. But in 1612 the naval victory of Captain Best 
over the Portuguese changed the situation. Kextyearan 
English factory was started at Surat. After Captain Dowm- 
ton*s defeat of the Portuguese at sea in 1615 came Sir Tho¬ 
mas Roe who, residing at the Mughal 
court from 1616 to 1618, secured some 
facilities for English tmde. He suc¬ 
ceeded princifmlly in producing a good impression on 
all those with whom he came into contact and thus contri¬ 
buted to the increased prestige of the English in general. 
Moreover, bis name is best remembered in connection 
with his condemnation of Portuguese and Dutch milita¬ 
rism ; he outlined the policy which the English Company 
was to follow till the advent of the two Childs : “Let this 
be received as a rule that if you will profit, seek it at sea, 
and in quiet trade; for without controversy, it is an error 


Sir Thomas 
Hoo 



SURAT AND BOMBAY 


.^y6t garrisons and land wars in India. 

the factories at Broach, Ahmadabad and Agra, 
and'its Chief Factor obtained the designation of President. 



Conflict with 
thoPcrtuguGsa 


In 1620 the Portuguese were defeated by 
the English fleet off Jask (coast of Persia); 
two years later they lost Ormuz which 
was captured by the Shah of Persia with English help* 
These activities w'ere teneficial to English trade. In 
1625 another naval defimt was inflicted on the Portugese 
near Ormuz by the Einglish and the Dutch who jointly 
destroyed the Portuguese settlement at Bombay m 1626. 
Finally in 1630 the English defeated them on land at 
Swally, near Surat. Five years later William Methwold, 
President of Surat, concluded peace with Goa. The 
trade activities of the English now embraced Sindh. 
Courten’s A.ssociation founded factories at Rajapur, Kar- 
■war and Bhatkal. 

Bombay. The Portuguese ceded Bombay in 1661 
as the dowry of his queen (Catherine of Braganza, sister 
of the king of Portugal) to Charles II. who rented it to the 
Company in 1688 at £ 10 a year. Gerald Aungier, Presi¬ 
dent of Surat and Governor of Bombay (1669-77). 
understood the imfiortance of the place and gave his best 
attention to many improvements there, with the result 
that its population was trebled (60,000). He is to be re- 
garded as the true founder of Bombay. We have seen the 
relations of the English Company with Sivaji and his 
naval conflict with them in 1679. Sir John Child, Presi¬ 
dent of Surat and Governor of Bombay (1682-90), fully 
agreed with the bellicose viw^of Sir Jos i a Child, who 
* [bid . p. 37. ’ Sykes, op. cit., 11, pp* 190-3. 




?fediaa^681 to his death in 1699. Owing to troubles in 


le policy of the Company’s authorities at 


BOMBAY 



India an attempt was made by the two Childs (once 
wrongly thought to be brothers) to imitate the Dutch in the 
East and convert Bombay and Madras into strong fort¬ 
resses. In 1683 Richard Keigwin, the Commander of 
Bombay, revolted and sei^^ed its government, but submit¬ 
ted in the following year to the royal order demanding the 
surrender of the place. Sir John took the necessary 
measures against interlopers, and was given extraordinary 
powers to execute the new policy with authority to con¬ 
trol the Company’s affairs in Madras and Bengal. In 1687^ 
Bombay became the headquarters of the Company in 
Western India. In the same year a letter from the home 
authorities to Madras contains the well-known reference 
tq the Company’s aim—to found ‘‘ a large, well-grounded 
sure English Dominion in India for all time to come/’ ^ 
This is in harmony with the new policy inspired by 
Sir Josia Child. We have narrated the story of the 
Comixiny’s war with the Mughal Emperor in which both 
Bengal and Bombay were involved (1686-90), and seen its 
unfortunate conclusion. The Company became sadder 
and wiser and regretted the departure from Sir Thomas 
Roe’s policy. Subsequent to the war with Aurang^ib the 
Company’s servants were troubled by the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment because the latter legarded them as responsible for 
the atrocities of the English pirates in the Indian seas. 
English factories were opened on the Malabar coast at 
Tellicherry in 1683 and at Anjengo (near Trivandrum) in 
16^4. Towards the close of the century^ occurred the 

' Roberts, op. cU,t p. 44. 
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FORT ST. GEORGE & FORT WILLIAM 

Fort St. George. In 1611 the English established a 
factory at Masulipatam after their failure at Pulicat. In 
1626 a settlement was made at Arrnagon, near Pulicat. The 
site of Fort St. George was obtained in 16i9 by Francis 
Day, ^ who was influenced in its acquisition by the fact 
that cloth w£|lS cheaper there than at Arrnagon by at least 
fifteen per cent. It is also on record that his choice of 
that site was determined by the proximity of St. Thome, 
where lived his mistress “he was so enamoured of 
that made him build there, that their Interviews might 
be the more frequent and uninterrupted.”® Day was 
further a notorious drunkard. The English Factory 
was shifted from Arrnagon to the new place im 
1640, and in the following year the fort was completed:: 
and named after the patron saint of England. As the 
home authorities did not approve of the policy 
Day, the founder of Fort St. George, his name was 
placed in their Black Book. “ To Cogan is due at least a 
share of the credit usually given to Day for the establish¬ 
ment of Fort St. George.” * In the same year it became 
the headquarters of the English on the Coromandel 

* C. S, Sririlvasachari. History of the City of Madras (1939), 
Chapter I. * WilHam Foster, The English Factories in India, 1637-41 
(J912), p, 155 ; I-ovc, op. cit., T, p. 16, * Dennis Kincaid, British Social 

Lifeiin India (19^S), p..48. * Foster, The Founding of Fort St. George, 

p. 24. 
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‘Thus England acquired her first proprietarj'' 
Dlding on Indian soil.” ‘ Mir Jumla, Prime Minister of 
Golkonda, conquered the neighbourhood of Madras in 
1647 and comfirmed the privileges the English there. 
Five years later Fort St. George took the place of Ban¬ 
tam as the headquarters of the eastern possessions of the 
Company; this position which underwent a change in 
1655 was restored in 1661. Sir Edward Winter’s super- 
session in 1665 led to his revolt and to his imprisonment 
of his successor, but the rebel submitted three years 
later. George Foxcroft was the first Agent to be de¬ 
signated Governor of Fort St. George, and the change 
was made in 1666 curiously in consequence of the 
murder of a Muslim slave-girl by her European mistress. 
About 1670 the population of Madras was 40,000 approxi- 
n),ateiy. Sii William Langhorn (1672-8) maintained 
amicable relations with Sivaji during his expedition to the 
Coromandel coast. Fort St. George Was strengthened by 
hihi and by his successor. Sir Streynsham Master 
(1678-81), who reorganised the judicial .system. In 1681 
settlements were established at Cuddalore and Porto 
Novo and at Vizagapatam in the following year. In 1684 
the Governor was entitled President and Governor. In 
1688 Madras became a municipality under a Mayor and 
twelve Aldermen. After the Mughal conquest of Golkonda, 
Zulfikar Khan confirmed the privileges of the English in 
1690, and in that year was erected Fort St. David, near 
Cuddalore. In 1693 three villages were added to Madras 
and five more under Thomas Pitt (1698-1709). It had 


^ Smith, Oxford History, p. 339. 
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share of the troubles which resulted from 
quarrels between the Old and New Companies. 



Fort William. English factories were established at 
Harihafpur and Balasore (both in Orissa) in 1633, at 
Hughli in 1651, and soon after at Patna and Cossimbaifar 
(Bengal), and at Dacca in 1668- Hughli had been super¬ 
seded in 1661 by Madras as the headquarters of the 
Companyifin Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. We have seen 
how between 1686 and 1690 the Company waged war with 
Aurang;zib and evacuated Bengal, but returned to it in the 
latter year in which Job Charnock founded Calcutta. It 
was fortified in 1696 and named Fort William after 
William III (16s9-1702). In 1700 Sir Charles Eyre 
became its first President and Governor. ^ 


SECTION xxxn 

CEYLON 


Ceylon. The death of Dhanmapala in l597 left the 
Portuguese supreme in Ceylon, but opposed to them was 
Vimala Dha.ma Surya I (1590-1604), 
Sanarat king of Kandy (CentrarProvince, Ceylon). 

In 1602-3 the Dutch negotiations with him 
ended in a fiasco. He was succeeded by Senarat (1604-35), 
In 1611 Kandy was burnt by the Portuguese. In the 
following year, Senarat sought the help of the Dutch 
who however did nothing, and the Danish expedition on 
his behalf in 1620 faijed. In 1629 the Portuguese des¬ 
troyed Kandy again, but next year sustained a serious 
defeat. Peace was concluded in 1633. Kajasinha II 




CEYI.ON' AND BURMA 


thel son Senarat, suGCeeded in obtaining the 
aid of the Dutch, who captured Batticaloa (on the East 
coast) in 1638. Other conquests followed, 
Baja9mha H but no great progress was made owiiig to 
the Portuguese opposition, the (juarrels 
' between Rajasinha and his ally, the Dutch, and the con* 
cldsion of peace between Holland and Portugal for ten 
yehrs (1641*51). In 1655 Colombo v/as besieged by the 
Dutch and taken in the following year after a siege of 
about seven months. The capture of Jaffna in 1658 
completed the Dutch conquest of Ceylon from the 
Portuguese. In 1672 the French admiral, De la Have, 
reached Trincomalee (north of Batticaloa), negotiated with 
Rajasinha, and without fighting with the Dutch fleet 
^ left Ceylon for St. Thome. Rajasinha’s relations with 
the Dutch Avere unfriendly during the rest of his reign, 
and he regretted the supersession of the Portuguese by 
the Dutch at his own iiistance. The relations of his 
sucGessors (1687-l707) with the Dutch were better, but 
it was only long after—in 1766 — ^that a satisfactory treaty 
Wiis made by them with Kandy. ^ ^ 


SECTION XXXIU 

BURMA 

We saw that the fall of Pegu in 1600 divided 
‘Burma into a number of small States, But the 
{X>wer of the Toungoo dynasty was revived by Anauk- 
petlun (1605-28), who captured Prome in 1607, Toungoo 
in 1610, And Syriam' (near Rangoon) in 1613. Thalun 
(1629*48) changed the capital from Pegu to Ava in 1635# 
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)is reign was one of peace and administrative ac 
Pvir the first time in Burmese history a great revenue 
survey was made in 1638. The Toungoo dynasty came 
to an end in 1752 with the capture of Ava by the Takings 
of Lower Burma. During the period of the Alaungpaya 
dynasty (1752-1885) the Burmese annexed Arakan (1783), 
which had been in an anarchical condition from the 
Mughal capture of Chittagong in 1666, and came into 
conflict with the Anglo-Indian Government in the 
nineteenth century. 
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Khan Jahan Lodi, 436, 442*3, 
450-1, 534 

Khanua. battle of. 231 
Khawass Khan, 260 
Khilji dynasty, 22-3, 2543 
Khizir Khan (l) Khilji, 37-8, 
42; (2) Sayyid, 67-9 
Khurram, Prince, 432-3, 435',, 
436-7, 449-50; see Slialif 
Jahan 

Khusru (l), Amir, 7, 18,41, 
45, 47 ; (2); Kai, 19, 22 ; (3) 
Khan, 43-4; (4) Prince, 311, 
432-3 

khutba, 26 

Kilavan Setupati, 608-9 
Kisiivar Khan, 350 
Xodandarama, 597 
Koh’uNur, 230, 237, 460, 
471 

KondamaraL^aiya, 360 
Kondavidu, 116-7 
Kondoja, 385 
Ko-Perunjinga^ 119, J 25 
Kotwal, 2934 
Krishna, 107-S 








KRI—WAH 


Raya, 331-2; 
'~c^r€er of, 359-71; character 
& greatness of, 371-5 
Krishna Lohokare, 547 
Krishnappa Nayaka (1) 
115-141; (2) of 
Jmji, 1,405; 11,405-6,601; 
(3) of Madura, I, 379-80, 
408 ; IT, 409 ; III, 605 
Krishnayana (Java), 206 
Kritanagara, 202-3 
Kritatajasa, 203 
Krittivasa, 103 
Kriyasakti, 167, 183 
K’s, the five, 521 
Kiiblai Khan, 203, 221 
Kuli, Sultan, 353-4 ^ 

Kuinara Sarasvati, 370 
Kumbha, Rana, 91 
Kutb Minar, 10-1 
Kutb ShaHis,. 3535, 538-40 
Kutb-ud-din, 10 


Lahore, Akbars capital 
(1585-98), 284 
Lahori, Abdul Hamid, 425 
Lakkana, 183-5, 197 
Laksbmidhara (1) see Lak¬ 
kana ; (2) 368 
Lakshminarayana, 368 
Lai Das, 522 
Lai Kavi, 500, 527, 550 
Langhorn, 628 
Latif, Abdul, 269, 308 
La vanyaprasada, 93 
Lingama Nayaka, 391,4-04 
Linschoten, 613, 620 
Litetature, early Muslim, 85; 
Bengal, 103-4; Yadava, 
110-1; Kakatiya, 115-6; 



Reddi, 118 ; Hoysala 1 
Chola, 126 Javanese, 207 ; 
Balinese, 212; Malayan, 
217-8 ; Mughal, 317-9y424-7, 
430-1, 52S-7 ; Vijayanagar, 
16S-9, 195-7, 356-7, 368-70, 
398*401 ; Maharashtra, 548- 
50; Mysore, 600-1; Tan* 
jore, 601-2,604-5 ; Madura, 
607 

Lodi dynasty, 70-3 
Louis XIV, 618 
Lourenco de Almeida, 201 
Luis, Friar, 358, 365 

M 

Mabar, 128, 130-6 
Madana, 184 

Madanna, 496-7, 539, 562 
Madhavamantrin, 167-8, - 176 
Madhura, 196 
Madhuravani, 602 
Madhva, 20, 122-3 
madrasasy 62 

Madura, 366-7, 407-9, 605-8 
Madura Mission, letters of, 
553 

Mahabat Khan, 432, 435, 440- 
2, 452-3, 464, 535 . " 

Mahadeva, 108 ‘ 

Maharashtra, geography of, 
540-1 ; religious and riation- 
val revival in, 541-4; the 
I^barma of, 542, 567 
Mahasa Thakur, 265 ^ 
Mahmud (l) of Ghazni, 1-2, 
17 ; (2), Nasir-ud-din,, 14-6; 
(3) Tughlak, 65-8; (4) Bi- 
garha, 94-5 ; (5) Kiiilji i of 
Malwa, 97: (6) Gauan, 

150-7 ; (7) Bahmani, 157-8; 





MAJ—MUB 





ih of Malacca, 216; 
Lodi, 231, 248-9 
Majapahit, empire of, 203*6 
majlis^ 292 
Makammal Khan, 539 
Makbul, 59, 62 
Makhdumah Jahan, 152 
Malacca, 215-7 
Malaya, 215-8 
Maldeva, 242, 250-1 
Malik Ambar, 351 . 436-7,442, 
533 ; his greatness, 534; 
544-5, 577, 580 
Malik-i-Maidaf%i 340, 495, 

535 

Mallaiya, Nandi, 169, 193 
Mallana, 370 
Mallanarya, Gubbi, 400 
Mallikarjuna, 186 
Mallu Add Shah, 347, 376 
Maloji (l) BhPnsle, 544, 549 : 

(2) Ghorpade, 549, 568 
Maluk Das, 522 
Mai van, 574 
Malwa, 96-8 
Man Bai, 432 

Mangarnmal, 503, 6.00, 604, 
608-9 

Manrique, Fr., 469 
fnansahdarsy 255-7^ 290*1, 

297-9, 313-4, 517, 531 
Man Singh, 271. 275-6, 279, 
‘281-2, 288, 318, 322, 436 
Mansur (l) Shah, 216; (2), 
Shah, 278 
Mantriy 575 
Manu, 209, 579 
Manucci, 428-9, 552, 601, 609 
Maravarman (l) Sundara 
Pandya I, 127; (2) Kula^ 
sekhiira, 128*30 



Marco Polo;' 113-4, 

200*1 

Marniagao, battle off, 559 
Martin, 552*3, 563, 570, 573, 
619 

Marwar, 92-3, 493-5 
Maryam Zamani, 271 
Masaniello, 553 
Master, Sir S*, 628 
Masud, f4 
Matabar Khan, 504 
Medini Rai, 231 
Methwold, 595, 625 
Mewar, 90-2, 273, 435-6, 

493*4 

Meykandar, 126 
Mibr-un*Nisa (l) see Nur 
Jahan; (2) ciaughter of 
Aurangj^ib, 477 
Mildenhall, 266, 287-8 
Minakshi, 609 
Minbin, 225-6 
Minhaj-uS'Siraj, 10, 13-4 
Minhti, 225 
Minkyinyo, 225 
Mira Bai, 91-2 

Mir Jumla, 459-63, 472, 475-6 ; 
greatness of, 479-80 ; 538-9, 
546, 628 
Mir Saman, 291 
Modi script, 111 
Mongols, 6-9, 14-8, 20, 26, 35, 
52-3 

Mouserrate, Fr., 265, 277-8, 
301, 307, 323-4 
Mores, 556, 566 
Motupalli Inscription, 112 
Muazzam, 477, 481, 506 
Mubarak Shah (l) Khilji, 42- 
3 ; (2) S a y y i d , 69; (3)) 
Faruki, 334 




viua—NAW 



Shaikh, 274, 282, - 


300 


Mughal Empire, the, growth 
0f, 272-6,- 280, 282“5; golden 
age of, 469-71 ; decline of, 
,527-32; 

Mughlai, 57S 

Muhammad (l) of Ghor, 1, 
4-5,10, 24-5 :'(2) bin Bakh- 
tyar, 4-5; (3) Khan, 18-9; 
(4) bin T u g h 1 a k, 2-3, 
47-57, 74, 115; (5), Pir, 

. grandson of Timur, 66 ; 
Mughal governor, 270-1; 
(6) Shah, Sayyid, 69; (7) 
Bahmani, r, 140-2; II, 
143-4: Ill, 152-7; (8) ; 

Zaman, 239-40; (9):, Adil ! 
Shah Sur, 260, 268-9 f (10) 
Shah, Farukl, T,- 333 ; II, 
,334; (11) Kuli Kotb Shah, 
355; (12) Hashim,457; (13) 
Sultan, 460, 472, 475-7; 
'•(14) AdiJ Shah, 460-1, 535-6; 
,(15) Kutb Shah, 538 
muhat 322 
Muhtasibs, 478 
xMlijahid, 142-3 
Miijtahids, 300 
Mukimda Har ichandana, 332-3 
mulk^iri, 572 
Multan, 89*90 

Mumtaz Mahal, 444, 449, 
466-7 ; character and death 
of, 451*2 

Muniiti Kuan, 275 
Muppidi Nayaka, 114, 131 
Murad, 273, 283-4, 287, 301, 
324; Bakhsh, +49, 456, 458, 
461*4 


Mtirshid Kltlt Khan(458, 4<kS, 
471 ' - 

< Murtaza I, 341: il, 533b4; iH, 
535 

Music, Mughal, 321-2 ; 
of, 487 

MUvSlim conquest of Inclki, 
c haracter of, 2* 3; , 

nationality of , 1 -2 
Mustafa Khan, 546 
Mils taid Khan, 425-6 
Mutamacl (1) 483 : (2) Khaw, 

: • 424-5,534 

Muzafar Shah (Malacca), 
216-7 

Muzaffar III (Malwa), 274,^ 
278 

Mysore, 392, 403, 399-601. 

N 

Nadir Shah, 532 
Nagama Nayaka, 191, 366-7 
Namdey, ill 
Nanak, 80-1 
Nandabayin, 423 
Nandi, Shahji's summer capi- 
taJ, 547 

Napoleon, 583-4 
Naraharitirtha, 123, 165 
Narameikhia, 225 
Narasa Nayaka, 192-3 
Narasappaiya, 609 
Narasimha (1) Hoysala II. 
119; 

(2) , Saluva, 169,188-91, 196; 

(3) . Vira, 193-4 
Narp.yan, Bir, 272 

Nasir (l) Khan, 162; (2) 
Muhammady 562 
Nawab Bai, 477 
Nawaz Khan, Shah, 426 










NAY—I’OK 


nayaf^^ 570 
105-6. 

. NesatU battle of, 560 
N^.v/ Gnitieft,-' 2*1,5: 

New Muslims, 22, 26*, 36 
Niccolls, 571’ 

Nikhin, >34, 170, 224 
Nikkantha Dikshita, 607 
Nimatullab, 148* 

N biitn Uahiiktii, 151-2 

ShaliiSv 338-44, 533-5 
Nizatn-iul*uiii Ahmad, > ,246, 
263, 282 

Nobili, Robert de, 409 ; on 
education at Madura, 605 ; 
his missionary ^ literary 
labours, 606 
notse-screw, 84 
Nrisimhakavi, 370 
Nuniz, 171, 358-9, 375, 377. 
Nttr Jahan, 434-5, 440-3; 

character & rule of, 443-4 
Nnsrat (l) Khari, 35; (2; Shah, 
i02 

Nyaycrdhifth^ 576 

" o 

Orissa, 164-7, 282, 331-3 
Ormuz, 625 
Oxinden, 361 

P 

Pacheco, 410 
Piidaftda i 21^ 

Patlmananka, 196 
PiLdmini, 91 
Paes, 358-9 

pag6das (coins of Vijaya- 
nagar), 402 

palaiyam system, 407-8 



panchonakaraSy 203> 
panchdyats 543, 579 
Pandharpuf movement, 541-3 
Pandua, 103 
Pandyas, 127-32 
Panipat, first battle of, 229* ■ 
30; second, 268-9 
Papal Bulls, 420 
Parakmmabahu II, 199-200; 
Iim IV, 200 ; Vi, 201 ; 
Vffl,420 _ 
Paramanand, 458, 549-50, 579^ 
Paramaras, 96-7 
Paramfesvara (Malacca), 216*7 
Parasuram Trimbiik, 504 
Paravas, 379 

Parviz, 432, 436, 441-2 ;:4 

Pathri, 338-9 . . ; 

Patna, 250 ■ 

pavakkiifiUy 210 
Peacock Throne, 450, 471 
peasant proprietorship, 543 
Peddana, 369-70 
Pegu, 223-4 

Pelsaert, 427 ■; 

pepper, historical role of, 409 
Peshwciy 575 
Peter the Great, 324 
Philip II (Spain), 613 
Philippines, 215^ 

Pidia Nayaka, 506 
Pimenta, Fr., 405 
.pinheiro, Fn, 283, 287 
Pitt, Thomas, 628 
■ Plague, 524 
Pondicherry, 618-9 
Portuguese, the, 379-80, 388, 
409-17 ; their phenomenal ; 
i success, 417-20: 437-S^ 

454, 465, 565 ; decadence 
of, 610-3; 625 










POT—RU0 


'Pralilad Nfraji, 503, 589, 591 
Pran Narayaii, 479, 526 
prant,5l6 
Prapancha, 207 
Prataparudta (l) II, Kakatiya, 
114-5.; (2). Gajapti, 331-2, 
360-1 

Pratap Rao; 560 ^ 

Pratap Singh, 273, 27?!5 
Pratinidhi, 580 
Prolaya Vema, 116 
Pudukkottai, 608 
Purandata Dasa, 369, 401 
Puran Mai, 250 
^purdah, 84 

Purushottama Gajapati, 166- 
7, 331 

Pifshtimarga, 81 

R 

Rrdbavallabhis, 522' 
Raghunath (l) Hannmnte, 
550, 562; (2), liUija, 512 
Kaghunatha Nayaka, 406-7, 
594,601-2 
Bahula Thera, 201 
Kaichur, battle of, 361-3 
Raigad, 571 

Rajachudainani Dikshita, 602 
Rajabmundry, 117 
Rajaiaja 111,123-4 
Rajaram (l) Bhonsle, 502-4, 
589-91, 599 ; (2) Jat, 500 
Rajasa, 202' 

Rajas Bai, 504 
Rajasinha I, 421 ; II, 629-30 
liaja Udaiyar, 392, 403 
fiajendra III, 124-5 
liajkumari Bai, 584 
Rajinahal, battle of, 275 



Rajputana, 90-3, 273; see 
Marwar and Mewar . 
Raj Singh, 493 . i 

Rajwade, 566 ; 

Pjikshasa-Tangadi, 382; ipee 
Talikota 

Ramabhadra, 370 ■ 

Raniabhadra Dikshita, “ 
697 

lianmbhadramba, 602, - 

I^mariKindra (l) Bavdekar, 
503, 589 ; (2) Pant, 54 .' ; 
(3) Yadava, 108-9 
Ramadeva, 594-5 
Ratnadhipati, 219 ■ 

I6itna Gamhen, 218 
Ramaiyarnatya, 357, 398-9 
Ramakrishna, Tenali, 400 
Ramananda (I) saint, 79; (2) 
Raya, minister, 331 
Ramaraja (l), Aliya, 377-83; 
greatness of, 385, 395; (2) 
Bhushana, 400 ; 

Ramayana (Malayan), 217 
Ram Das. Sikh guru, 311 
Ranidas u) 539 ; see Gopau- 
na; (2) Sivaji’s guru, 542, 
567, 585 
Ram IRai, 520 

Ranavijaya, 205 ^ 

Ranthainbhor, 90 
Ratna Simha, 91 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara, 131 
Razadarit, 223 
iiaziyya, 12-3 
Reddis, 116-7 

Roe, Sir T., 427, 438, 502. 
624-6 ' 

Roger,' Abraham, 616-7 
Roshauara, 449, 473 
Rudramba, 113-4 






^^unrt 383 
Rupniati, 98, 270 
Rustam Khan, 608 
ryotwarij 255, 295 


Sabhasad, 548-9* 554, 557 
mbniSj 572 ^ 

Sachiv^ 575 

Sadasiva (i) of Ikkerb 402; 

(2) Raya, 377-8, 385-6, 389 
Sadik, 425 
Sadr, 291 

Sadullah Khan, 455-6, 460, 
465 

Sahajiyas^ 104 
Sai Bai, 584 

Saif -ud-din Ghori, 140, 142-4 
Saivasiddhanta, 126 
Saivism (Java), 208 ; (Bali), 
212-3 

Sakhu Bai, 584 
Salakaraju brothers, 377-8 
salamalcktiffif 488 
Salim (l), Shaikh, 273, 287; 
(2) Prince, 273, 285, 287-8 ; 
see Jahangir 
Saiavas, 188-91 
Salvas, 188 

Samad (1) Abdul, 277; (2) 
Abdus, 321 

Sambaji (l) brother of Sivaji, 
546, 548; (2) son of Sivaji, 
• 484, 492, 498-9, 5634, 584- 

. 8 ; (3) n, 504 
Samugarb, battle of, 463 
Sanga, Rana, 92-3, 230-1 
Sangama (l) dynasty, 178-87 ; 

(?) brothers, 173, 177 
Sankanna, Chikka, 403 
Sankara, 109-10 


Santaji (l) Shahjis 

mate Son, 563; (2) Ghor- 
pade, 503-4, 589, 590-2 
sarais, 257 
Sarang Dhar, 90 
saiuinjami system, 569, 390 

sardeshtnukhi ^ 57 S-9 

sar-i-naubar (army), 570 ; 

(fort), 572. 

Sarkar, 253-4, 293 
Sarmad, 487 
Sariigadhara, 107 
Sarvajnamurti, 400 
saii, 52, 307, 397, 415; 

“ masculine,** 398 
Satnamis, 490, 52) 

Satyapify 104 
Savitri Bai, 563 
Sayana, 167, 196 
Say y id dynasty, 68-70 
Schopenhauer, 323 
Schouten, 553 

Sejanus, 588 ' 

Senapati, 575 \ 

Senapati, poet, 526 
Senaiat, 629 
Separate Voyages, 621 
Serampore, 618 
Seringapatam, capital of 
Mysore, 403, 600 
Sertprius, 563 ^ 

Setupatis, 605-6, 608 
Sevvappa Nayaka, 406 
Shah Abbas the Great, 283, 
330, 439-40, 445* 610 ; H 
456,485-6 
Shah Alam, 498 
Shah Ismail, 228, 233, 414, 
416 

Shah Jahan, 437, 439; revolt 
of, 440-1 ; 442 ? ernperor 










,f-,- " V 




440^1, 443, 


character, religion 
, administratioo of, 465-8 
bis reign a golden age, 469 
71; imprisoned, 463, 472; 

■ death of, 48^-3 ; 5% 

: Shahji l3honsle, 451-4, 534-5 ; 
career of,; 544-6 ; his debt 
to Sivaji, 546 8; 604 ; IT, 
303, 507-8, 604-S 
Shah Mir, 87 
Shahna, 61 
V Shahryar,, 432 
450 

; Shah Safi, 456 
Shah Sharif, 544 
Shah Tahniasp, 242 
Shah Turkan, 11-2 
Shahu, 477-8, 499, 592-3 
Shaiban; Khan, 228 
Shaikh-uMslam, 490, 512 
Sbams-i-SiTtii, 47, 62, 135 

■ Shams-iici-din, 270-1’ 

Sharkis, 99-100 

Shayista Khan', 480-1, 483, 
501, 536, 558 
Sher Afgan, 434 
Sher Kbari, 240-1, 247-9; see 
Sher Shah. 

; >her Khan Lodi, 555, 562, 

^ 619 

^Sher Shah, historical accounts 
of, 245-7 ; career of, 250-1 ; 
his administration, 251-8; 
greatness of, 258-9; 262, 
4^64, 296-7, 329, 581 
Shlhab-ud-din, 99-100 
Shinsawbu, :!23-'4 
Shivner, 555 
Sholapur, 339 
Shuja, 449, 464-3, 468, 

475-6, 501 



472, 


Shujaat Khan, 486 
Siam, 218-9; Indian influent 
in, 220-1 

.Siddhes vara, 197 
Siddis, 565 

Sikandar (l) Adil Shah, 495. 
537; (2) Lqdi, 71-2, 306 ; (3 
of Kashmir, 87; (4) ot 
Malacca, 216; (5) Shah Sur 
260i 268-9 

Sikhism, 80-1, 310-2, 433. 

446, 490-1, 519-21 
Silrri, capital of Akhar till 
1585, 273-4; a romanc* 
in stone,“ 320-1 
Siinhachalam, 331, 361 
Sindh, 88-9, 282 
Singaiya, Ghanta, 169,193 
Singaraya, 600-1 
Singhana, 107 

Singhasari, kingdom of, 202r3 
Singiraja, 197 
Sinhgarh, 560 
Sipahs;ilar, 293 
Sirbind, battle of, 243; 260 
Sivaji (1) 3, 142, 249, 256 
323, 461, 480-2; his Agra 
adventure, 484-5 ; against 
jizya, 488, 492; 491-2, 

536,539, 543-4; birth of, 
545 ; 546 ; h |s t o r i .c a I 
accounts of, 548-54; and 
Afzal Khan, 554-7; his 
ubiquity, 5.57- 60 ; Cbhatra- 
pati, 561; his coronation, 
Coromandel expedition and 
last days, 560-4 ; his lel^i 
tioas with foreign powers, 
564-5; personal influences 
on, 565 7 : hiS n^tionaHsm, 
568; his miUtary >!ystem, 








srv—I’lio 


lii$ genius, 

his navy, 5734; ex- 
| ; , tent of his feingdenty p4-5; 

) Kis councif^ 575S ; his civil 
f Hclministration, 577-80 ; hte 
i; states.liansh ip* character 
‘ anti greatness, 58)-3 ; com* 

■ l>ared with Gnstavas 
Adolphus II, 583*4 ; 598*9, 

: 603, 619; (2) H, 589 ; see 

Shahu ; (3) 01, 504,592 
;^ivappa MayaUa, 59S 
Slave kings, 4*22; rule of, 
234 ; 'succession of, 24-5 ; 
system, 63 

Social Life, early Muslim, 83* 
4 pjavauese, 209'10; Bali* 
nese, 2134: Vijayacagar, 
396-8 ; Mughal, 312*3, 522-3 
Solankis, 934 
Soma, Nachana, 197 
j ^iomasekhata 
i Somes vata, 119-20 
Sonepet, battle of, 284 
' Soyra Bai, 585 
bpeuit, V^art, 615 
Srinatha, 118, 197 
Srinivasa Dikshita, 405, 602 
Sriranga (i) I, 390-1 ; (2) II, 
^ 594 ; (3) III, 561*2, 596-<S 
Stepbaho* 224 
Stephc3s, Fr. 621 

St Tlidme, 386, 627, 630 
snbdhyW^ 

SuiUihadvaita^ 81 
Sifkhothai, 2) 8*9 
S^^kranitiy .^0 

|>ulaiman (l) Kararani, 275; 
j <2) Shukob, 463, 476, 510 
f^ulh^i-kulh 305*9 
Sv9ncmi\ 575 



Sumatra, 201-2 
Sumba Island; 215 
Sundar, 526 
Suraj Mai, 92 
Suranna, 399400 
Surappa Nayaka, 405 
Surat, 558, 624 5 
Sur Das, 309, 319 
Sur dynasty* 245, 251 ; see j 
, ,Sher Shah 8r. Islam Shah 

I Surya, Viipala Dhamia, !>. |/: 

I 629 

f Sv£i>'rtj 574-5 

Syriam, 630 


■ Tabataba, 137.8, 169-70, 342, 
'357-8' 

I Tabinshwehti, 225-6, 421-2 
i 577 v 

* 'I'aghi, 55, 139 
i 'fahav viir Khan, 494 
Tai Miihai, 452* 469-70:; of. 

1 the Dakhan, 514 : > 

I Taj-ul*Mulk, 69 
1 Talikota, battle of, 382*5; 

effects of, 385-8 ^ 

i Tanaji MiiUisare, 560 
i Tana Shah, 539; see 
Hasap Kutb Shah, 
i Tanjbre, 406-7, 601-5 -i 
; Tansen, 21 1, 318, 322 
i 'Para Bai. 504 5, 590, 592-3 
I Tarain, battles pf, 4, 6 
j Tatbiyat Khan, 485 
j Tarmashirin, 52 
! Tatacharya; 395 
j Tauhid Jlahiy 302 ; 

; Ilahi 

\ Tavernier,-427, 552 ^ 

Tegh Bahadur, 491, 5g0 , | 


Abiii 


ryM 
see Oifii 
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v'S7£^': \M 

,,..^^U XV-f, '■ 432, ■' 

^ritertaatfi^'; ;,-..(f) ■': J^donaSn ’ 'au- 
v/,.tlipr^'t^40C5E,; { . 'I'e^u, 

.'.■■'i'a«fli;o^:-37?, , ■: .■'■ ■' -■ • ■ 


9Q;2 ; sm 

\tjdal Singh, 92. ''^TS- 
J.Jdaivars of Mv*w>re, 

601. ' I 

Cdip'iiri Mahal, 477, 310 . ^ 

ll'ighur Kha«, 4^>6, ’5.00 c.^; 
lllugh IQiari (I) ■ see >BaIbar^ 

• f2) ^ 35 ; " ,(3)''-^ec 

Muhaitima^ biti TugfaJak 
Unfiajaii Sn’acbar.va, 125 
Ummattur, 360 ’ v^r 
'Xlrnrani (l) fettle of, 560 : 

Maulana, 56 , 

('rclUt 8.2 

Usman Khan, 437 
Ustad (l) Isa, 469 ; (2) - '■Ittaiiv 
sur, 44S ^ \ ‘I 


■' - 

|i;»ta'!n^>'ba, ^7,398 ■ .■■ ■. 

ppiri^kfaHay^ka, 546, 595-6. 

KrisliKa- 
^3ja,.3i63; ■ (2) ne- 

■i^"; .piijft;y¥,.-of Veiikat^ I, 392 
^irtiT&larya, 600 ' 
r^%:f.#T' Mai, ‘259, 274-5, 277, 
L':^9, 281, 294, 318, 329 
‘Up^mina. 571 - 
;,TQptir, battle of, 406, 594-5, 
:',.‘8C)2 : ..■ ■ 

^i^goo, 224-5 ’■■' ;. 
TCiW^n, 615 
Tmtttiuebar. 602, 618 
^Travancore, aggression of, 
131 ; invasions of, 379. 606, 
608 


Vadiraja, 569/ 

Vagheia dynas^'/434 
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